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JESPER RYBERG & TORBJORN TANNSJO 



INTRODUCTION 



Analytic philosophers are often accused of not taking existential questions seriously. 
This may be true of some (many?) of them, but it is certainly not true of the 
contemporary Oxford philosopher Derek Parfit. He has revived an interest in 
existential questions within analytic philosophy. He has discussed the nature of 
personal identity, why there is something rather than nothing and, in particular, 
questions to do with our own existence, and the existence of creatures like us. From 
the point of view of morality, is it a good thing that I exist? Is it a good thing that 
other creatures like me exist? Is it better if there are more creatures like me rather 
than less? Is it possible to make the world a better place, not only by making 
existing creatures happier, but also by creating additional happy creatures? 
Obviously, the answers to these questions have a clear and direct bearing on our 
own lives, on our most intimate reproductive decisions. These questions used to be 
neglected in philosophy, but Derek Parfit has placed them at the centre of the 
discussion. 

It is well known, at least among professional philosophers, that classical 
utilitarianism has the implication that there are two ways whereby we can make the 
world a better place: by making existing creatures happier, or by making happy 
additional creatures. This means that the question of whether, from the point of 
morality, it is a good thing that you and I exist, receives a positive answer (to the 
extent that we lead lives worth experiencing, and to the extent that we do not cause 
harm to others). It also means that we may have a positive obligation to procreate 
and replenish the world. However, utilitarianism, like many similar (total) views, 
leads to what Parfit has called the Repugnant Conclusion. This is the conclusion 
that, for any possible population of at least ten billion people, all with a very high 
quality of life, there must be some much larger imaginable population whose 
existence, if other things are equal, would be better, even though its members have 
lives that are barely worth living. 

We arrive at this conclusion if we accept that a loss in quality could 
always be outweighed by a sufficient gain in the quantity of well-being. With this 
view, a more numerous population, where each individual is living a worse life (but 
still a life worth living), is better than a given population living at a high level of 
well-being, if it is large enough. If we call the first population described by Parfit the 
A-population, and the second (vast) population the Z-population, we can imagine a 
moral alphabet, where we move from the A-population via intermediate populations, 
much more numerous, but with a lower level of well-being, all the way down the 
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moral alphabet to the Z-population. A way of illustrating this seemingly absurd 
exereise in moral mathematies is the following: 





Parfit is not the first philosopher who has notieed that many influential moral views 
lead to the Repugnant Conelusion. Henry Sidgwiek was elose to aeknowledging this 
implieation when he pointed out that “the point up to whieh, on utilitarian prineiples, 
population ought to be eneouraged to inerease, is not that at whieh the average 
happiness is the greatest possible - as appears to be often assumed by politieal 
eeonomists of the sehool of Malthus - but that at whieh the happiness reaehes its 
maximum” (1907 p. 418). Corresponding observations have been made by other 
philosophers. However, it is Parfit who has brought the eonelusion to reeent 
philosophieal attention, and he has done so, both by stressing the importanee of the 
eonelusion as sueh, and by showing how diffieult it is to avoid it. And even though 
this is the first anthology devoted exelusively to the theme, the number of seholarly 
artieles dealing with the Repugnant Conelusion in reeent diseussion is legion. One 
need only think for a short while about the subjeet to understand why this is so. 

Most people (ineluding moral philosophers), when faeed with the faet that 
some of their eherished moral views lead up to the Repugnant Conelusion, feel that 
they have to revise their moral outlook. However, it is a moot question as to how 
this should be done. It is not an easy thing to say how one should avoid the 
Repugnant Conelusion, without having to faee even more serious implieations from 
one’s basie moral outlook. Several sueh attempts are presented in this volume. 

One idea put forward by Derek Parfit in his eontribution is that there is 
diseontinuity between values, in the sense that a loss of the things whieh do most to 
make life worth living eannot be made good by any gain in the quantity of more 
inferior values. This means that the move from the A-world to the Z-world is 
brought to a halt. In faet, Parfit suggests that diseontinuity sets in at the very 
beginning: the move is bloeked in the first step from world A to world B. A view 
with some affinity to Parfit’s proposal is presented by Mulgan in his eritieal-level 
theory. Mulgan draws on a Kantian or Rawlsian idea about a minimal threshold of 
liberties and primary goods, where it is imperative for soeiety to ensure that 
everyone lives above that threshold. Sueh a threshold should be taken seriously, he 
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claims, but we must acknowledge that it is context-dependent. In particular, the 
more affluent a society becomes, the higher the critical-level will be pushed. 

Another twist to the critical-level view is given by Charles Blackorby, 
Walter Bossert and David Donaldson in their joint contribution to the volume. Their 
formal approach allows them to demonstrate that no critical-level generalized- 
utilitarian principle can avoid both the Repugnant Conclusion and the strong 
‘sadistic’ conclusion, according to which, for any alternative in which everyone’s 
utility is negative, there exists a worse alternative in which everyone’s utility is 
positive.* The strong sadistic conclusion may seem as hard, or harder, to digest than 
the Repugnant Conclusion, but the authors argue that it is acceptable. The very fact 
that the critical-level view means a radical split between prudential and moral value 
may be seen as problematic. And, as has been demonstrated for example in 
Blackorby et ah, there are other difficulties with the critical-level view as well. So 
some philosophers have taken up other tacks. 

Another theory which manages to block the Repugnant Conclusion is 
presented by Clark Wolf Inspired by Karl Popper’s contention that the utilitarian 
formula “Maximize happiness” should be replaced by the formula “Minimize 
suffering”. Wolf advocates an ethical theory according to which it is praiseworthy 
but not obligatory to promote well-being, but obligatory to reduce ill-being. This 
theory does not entail that world Z is preferable to world A. However, neither does it 
entail that world A is preferable to Z. Whether the latter implication is acceptable is 
discussed by bringing in considerations on what it is like to lead a life in world Z. 
Wolfs discussion, thereby, anticipates a question which constitutes the turning point 
in the final contributions to the volume. 

In Reasons and Persons Parfit conjectured that one way of avoiding the 
Repugnant Conclusion would be to take the value of the quantity of well-being to be 
in one way or the other ‘bounded’. The more sentient creatures that exist, the less 
important it becomes to add to their number. This idea is more flexible than the 
‘lexical’ critical-level view, and it is taken up and defended in this volume by Tyler 
Cowen. A standard objection to this move has been, he observes, that it is ad hoc. 
Cowen, building on a comparison with Pascal’s Wager, attempts to show that the 
common objections to bounding do not succeed, however, if the bound is defined 
properly. 

Another move discussed by Parfit would be to introduce some kind of 
person-affection restriction to our moral reasoning. Not all sorts of merely 
hypothetical individuals count in our moral mathematics. There are different ways of 
conceiving of this restriction. Some have wanted to restrict attention to ‘actual’ 
creatures (those who, as a matter of fact, have lived, do live, or will come to live), to 
‘necessary’ creatures (those who will come to live no matter what the agent does), or 
to ‘present’ individuals. The person-affecting restriction is at the centre of two 
contributions to this volume. Melinda A. Roberts describes a form of the person- 
affecting restriction that deems important, for each alternative world, those persons 
who do, or will exist at that world. Roberts argues that such an approach is plausible 
in itself and is, as well, capable of blocking the part to the most troubling variations 
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on the Z-world. Nils Holtug, in contrast, discusses these various different 
possibilities and finds fault with all of them. The only (morally) plausible 
interpretation of the person-affection restriction, he claims, is an interpretation 
which does not succeed in avoiding the Repugnant Conclusion. 

No matter whether one believes that morality should take a person- 
affecting or an impersonal form, it is a fact that the discussion about the Repugnant 
Conclusion has typically taken place from a teleological point of departure. This 
means that we assess a value to the consequences of our actions. An action is right if 
it maximises value. Accepting this framework, could we not give up the idea that 
“better than” is a transitive relation? This, it would seem, would allow us to disarm 
all sorts of arguments pushing us, stepwise, down the moral alphabet. This idea is 
taken up by Ingmar Persson in his contribution to the volume. Moreover, it is also 
considered by Gustaf Arrhenius and, in a somewhat different context, by Stuart 
Rachels. While Persson defends the abandonment of transitivity, Arrhenius is much 
more sceptical. In fact, his purpose is to defend an impossibility theorem which 
implies that we cannot exorcise the paradoxes of population ethics either by giving 
up the transitivity of “better than” or by rejecting consequentialism and switching to 
a non-consequentialist framework. Rachels, for his part, does not wish to take sides 
in the dispute on transitivity. Rather his purpose is to show that population ethics is 
faced with a dilemma: either we must give up transitivity or else accept the 
Repugnant Conclusion (or some variant of the conclusion). 

As we saw, Holtug argued that the person-affecting restriction cannot 
block the Repugnant Conclusion. Having conceded this, he goes on to bite the bullet 
and to accept the Repugnant Conclusion. The same move has been made by the two 
editors of this volume in their respective contributions. Tannsjo argues, first of all, 
with reference to a claim made by the late John Mackie, that our moral ‘intuition’ 
that the A-world is better than the Z-world, is not reliable. In particular, Tannsjo 
claims, there is something wrong with the idea of people leading lives way above 
the level where life becomes worth living. We know little about what it is like to live 
such a life, he contends somewhat pessimistically. When this putative fact is 
contemplated, the repugnant conclusion does not strike one as obviously wrong, he 
claims. And since there are good (even compelling) reasons to accept the Repugnant 
Conclusion, this is what we ought to do. Ryberg, finally, reaches a similar 
conclusion on the ground of the pessimist premise that a life in the Z-world does not, 
at a daily level, differ much from a normal privileged life. His purpose is to defend 
this premise by providing explanations as to why the typical view on the matter may 
be deluded and, furthermore, to defend the contention that the pessimist premise is 
crucial with regard to the repugnance of the Repugnant Conclusion. 
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NOTES 



^See the discussion in Arrhenius, G. 2000, Future Generations: A Challenge for Moral Theory, Uppsala: 
Uppsala University Printers. 
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DEREK PAREIT 



OVERPOPULATION AND THE QUALITY OF LIFE 



How many people should there be? Can there be overpopulation: too many people 
living? I shall present a puzzling argument about these questions, show how this 
argument can be strengthened, then sketch a possible reply. * 



1 . QUALITY AND QUANTITY 

Consider the outcomes that might be produced, in some part of the world, by two 
rates of population growth. Suppose that, if there is faster growth, there would later 
be more people, who would all be worse off These outcomes are shown in Fig. I. 



A B ' 

Fig.l 



The width of the blocks shows the number of people living; the height shows how 
well off these people are. Compared with outcome A, outcome B would have twice 
as many people, who would all be worse off To avoid irrelevant complications, I 
assume that in each outcome there would be no inequality: no one would be worse 
off than anyone else. I also assume that everyone's life would be well worth living. 

There are various ways in which, because there would be twice as many 
people in outcome B, these people might be all worse off than the people in A. 
There might be worse housing, overcrowded schools, more pollution, less unspoilt 
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countryside, fewer opportunities, and a smaller share per person of various other 
kinds of resources. I shall say, for short, that in B there is a lower quality of life. 

Except for the absence of inequality, these two outcomes could be the real 
alternatives for some country, or mankind, given two rates of population growth 
over many years. Would one of these outcomes be worse than the other? I do not 
mean 'morally worse' in the sense that applies only to agents and to acts. But one of 
two outcomes can be worse in another sense that has moral relevance. It would be 
worse, in this sense, if more people suffer, or die young. 

Would it be worse, in this sense, if the outcome was B rather than A? Part of 
the answer is clear. We would all agree that B would be, in one way, worse than A: 
it would be bad that everyone would be worse off 

On one view, this is all that matters, and it makes B worse than A. This view 
is expressed in 



The Average Principle: If other things are equal, it is better if people's lives go, on 
average, better. 



The Hedonistic version of this principle substitutes, for 'go better', 'contain more 
happiness'.^ 

On the other main view about this question, it is good if any extra life is 
lived, that is worth living. On this view B might be better than A. B would be in one 
way worse, because everyone would be worse off But in another way B would be 
better, because there would be more people living, all of whose lives would be 
worth living. And the fact that people would be worse off might be less important 
than — or outweighed by — the fact that there would be more people living. 

Which of these views should we accept? Could a loss in the quality of 
people's lives be outweighed by a sufficient increase in the quantity of worthwhile 
life lived? If this is so, what are the relative values of quality and quantity? These 
are the central questions about overpopulation.^ 

The Average Principle implies that only quality matters. At the other extreme 
is 



The Hedonistic Total Principle: If other things are equal, it is better if there is a 
greater total sum of happiness. 



This principle implies that only quantity matters. Its Non-Hedonistic version 
substitutes, for 'happiness', 'whatever makes life worth living'. 

On the Hedonistic Total Principle, B would be better than A because each 
life in B would be more than half as happy as each life in A. Though the people in B 
would each be less happy than the people in A, they together would have more 
happiness — just as two bottles more than half-full hold more than a bottleful. On the 
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non-Hedonistic version of this principle, B would be better than A because, 
compared with lives in A, lives in B would be more than half as much worth living. 
These claims may seem implausibly precise. But lives in B would be more than half 
as much worth living if, though a move from the level in A to that in B would be a 
decline in the quality of life, it would take much more than another similarly large 
decline beforepeople's lives ceased to be worth living. There are many actual cases 
in which such a claim would be true."' 



2. THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

Consider Fig. 2. On the Total Principle, just as B would be better than A, C would 
be better than B, D better than C, and so on. 

Best of all would be Z. This is an enormous population all of whom have 
lives that are not much above the level where they would cease to be worth living. A 
life could be like this either because its ecstasies make its agonies seem just worth 
enduring, or because it is painless but drab. Let us imagine lives in Z to be of this 
second kind. There is nothing bad in each of these lives; but there is little happiness, 
and little else that is good. The people in Z never suffer; but all they have is muzak 
and potatoes. Though there is little happiness in each life in Z, because there are so 
many of these lives Z is the outcome in which there would be the greatest total sum 
of happiness. Similarly, Z is the outcome in which there would be the greatest 
quantity of whatever makes life worth living. (The greatest mass of milk might be in 
a vast heap of bottles each containing only one drop.) 

It is worth comparing Z with Nozick's imagined Utility Monster. 





































1 1 


A 


B 


C 


z 



Fig. 2 



This is someone who would gain more happiness than we would lose whenever he is 
given any of our resources. Some Utilitarians believe that the Hedonistic Total 
Principle should be our only moral principle. Nozick claims that, on this Utilitarian 
theory, it would be best if all our resources were taken away and given to his Utility 
Monster, since this would produce the greatest total sum of happiness. As he writes. 
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'unacceptably, the theory seems to require that we all be sacrificed in the monster's 
maw'.^ 

Flow could it be true that, if all mankind's resources were given to Nozick's 
Monster, this would produce the greatest total sum of happiness? For this to be true, 
this Monster's life must, compared with other people's lives, be millions of times as 
much worth living. We cannot imagine, even in the dimmest way, what such a life 
would be like. Nozick's appeal to his Monster is therefore not a good objection to 
the Total Principle. We cannot test a moral principle by applying it to a case which 
we cannot even imagine. 

Return now to the population in outcome Z. This is another Utility Monster. 
The difference is that the greater sum of happiness would come from a vast increase, 
not in the quality of one person's life, but in the number of lives lived. And this 
Utility Monster can be imagined. We can imagine what it would be for someone's 
life to be barely worth living — containing only muzak and potatoes. And we can 
imagine what it would be for there to be many people with such lives. In order to 
imagine Z, we merely have to imagine that there would be very many. 

We could not in practice face a choice between A and Z. Given the limits to 
the world's resources, we could not in fact produce the greatest possible sum of 
happiness, or the greatest amount of whatever makes life worth living, by producing 
an enormous population whose lives were barely worth living.^ But this would be 
merely technically impossible. In order to suppose it possible, we merely need to 
add some assumptions about the nature and availability of resources. We can 
therefore test our moral principles by applying them to A and Zj 

The Total Principle implies that Z would be better than A. More generally, 
the principle implies 



The Repugnant Conclusion: Compared with the existence of very many people — 
say, ten billion — all of whom have a very high quality of life, there must be some 
much larger number of people whose existence, if other things are equal, would be 
better, even though these people would have lives that are barely worth living.* 



As its name suggests, most of us find this conclusion hard to accept. Most of us 
believe that Z would be much worse than A. To keep this belief, we must reject the 
Total Principle. We must also reject the broader view that any loss in the quality of 
life could be outweighed by a sufficient increase in the total quantity of whatever 
makes life worth living. Unless we reject this view, we cannot avoid the Repugnant 
Conclusion. 

When the stakes are lower, as in the comparison between A and B, most of us 
believe that B would be worse. We believe that, compared with the existence of ten 
billion people whose lives are very well worth living, it would be worse if instead 
there were twice as many people who were all worse off To keep this belief, we 
must again reject the Total Principle. 
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Suppose that we do rejeet this prineiple. Unfortunately, this is not enough. As 
I shall now argue, it is hard to defend the belief that B would be worse than A, and it 
is also hard to avoid the Repugnant Conelusion. 

3. THE MERE ADDITION PARADOX 

Consider the alternatives shown in Fig. 3. There is here a new outeome, A+. This 
differs from A only by the addition of an extra group of people, whose lives are well 
worth living, though they are worse off than the original group. 

The inequality in A+ is natural: not the result of any kind of soeial injustiee. 
Take my waves to show the Atlantie Oeean, and assume that we are eonsidering 
possible outeomes in some past eentury, before the Atlantie had been erossed. In A+ 
there was one group of people living in Europe, Asia, and Afriea, and another group, 
who were worse off, living in the Amerieas. A is a different possible outeome at this 
time, in whieh the Amerieas were uninhabited. Perhaps the Bering Straits had 
opened before the land was erossed. 

Is A+ worse than A? Note that I am not asking whether it is better. If we do 
not believe that the existenee of extra people is in itself good, we shall deny that the 
extra group in A+ makes A+ better than A. But is A+ worse than A? Would it have 



Th£ 

Le 



AT 



erage 
in A+ 



N\J 

Fig. 3 



N\l 






been better if the extra group had never existed? This is hard to believe. It may seem 
a bad feature that there is natural inequality in A+ — that the extra group are, through 
no fault of theirs, worse off than the original group. But the inequality in A+ does 
not seem to justify the view that the extra group should never have existed. Why are 
they sueh a blot on the Universe? 

You may think that you have no view about whether it would have been 
better if the extra group had never existed. It may help to eonsider another outeome: 
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A + Flell. In this outcome the extra group are innocent people who all have lives 
which are much worse than nothing. They would all kill themselves if they could, 
but their torturers prevent this. We would all agree that A + Hell is worse than A. It 
would have been better if this extra group, as they all passionately wish, had never 
existed. Since we believe that A + Hell is worse than A, we must be able to compare 
A+ and A. Unlike the extra group in Hell, the extra people in A+ have lives that are 
well worth living; and their existence is not bad for anyone. Most of us could not 
honestly claim to believe that it would have been better if these people had never 
existed. Most of us would therefore believe that A+ is not worse than A. 

Now suppose that, as a result of changes in the environment, A+ turned into 
Divided B. In both these outcomes the same number of people would exist, so we 
are not making one of the unfamiliar comparisons which involve different numbers 
of people in existence. Since the numbers are the same in A+ and Divided B, our 
ordinary moral principles apply. 

On the principles which most of us accept. Divided B would be better than 
A+. On the Principle of Utility it is better if there is a greater net sum of benefits — a 
greater sum of benefits minus losses. Divided B would be better than A+ in 
utilitarian terms, since the benefits to the people who gain would be greater than the 
losses to the people who lose. On the Principle of Equality it is better if there is less 
inequality between different people. Divided B would be better than A+ in 
egalitarian terms, since the benefits would all go to the people who are worse off 

It might be objected that the Principle of Equality does not apply to people 
who cannot even communicate. But suppose that I know about two such people, one 
of whom is, through mere bad luck, worse off. Call these people Poor and Rich. I 
could either benefit Rich, or give a greater benefit to Poor. Most of us would believe 
that it would be better if I do the second. And we would believe that this would 
make the outcome better, not only because I would give Poor a greater benefit, but 
also because he is worse off than Rich. Most of us would believe this even though 
Poor and Rich cannot (except through me) communicate. 

How could we deny that a change from A+ to Divided B would be a change 
for the better? We would have to claim that the loss to the best-off people in A-i- 
matters more than the greater gain to the equally numerous worst-off people. This 
seems to commit us to the Elitist view that what matters most is the condition of the 
best-off people. This is the opposite of Rawls's famous view that what matters most 
is the condition of the worst-off people.^ Most of us would reject this Elitist View. 
Most of us would therefore agree that Divided B would be better than A-i-. 

Suppose finally that the Atlantic is crossed, turning Divided B into B. These 
two outcomes are clearly equally good. Since Divided B would be better than A-i-, B 
must be better than A-I-. 

Let us now combine the conclusions we have reached. Most of us believe 
both that A-I- is not worse than A, and that B is better than A-I-. These beliefs 
together imply that B is not worse than A. B cannot be worse than A if it is better 
than something — A-l- — which is not worse than A. In the same way, you cannot be 
taller than me if you are shorter than someone who is not taller than me. But, as I 
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earlier elaimed, most of us also believe that B is worse than A. We therefore have 
three beliefs whieh are ineonsistent, and imply a eontradietion. These beliefs imply 
that B both is and is not worse than A. I eall this the Mere Addition Paradox. 

This is not just a eonfliet between different moral prineiples. Suppose that we 
aeeept both the Prineiple of Equality and the Prineiple of Utility. There ean be eases 
where these prineiples eonfliet — where greater equality would reduee the sum of 
benefits. But sueh a ease does not reveal any ineonsisteney in our moral view. We 
would merely have to ask whether, given the details of the ease, the gain in equality 
would be more important than the loss of benefits. We would here be trying to 
deeide what, after eonsidering all the details, we believe would be the better 
outeome. 

In the Mere Addition Paradox, things are different. Most of us here believe, 
all things eonsidered, that B is worse than A, though B is better than A+, whieh is 
not worse than A. If we eontinue to hold these three beliefs, we must eonelude that 
B both is and is not worse than A. But we eannot possibly aeeept this eonelusion, 
any more than we eould aeeept that you both are and are not taller than me. Sinee 
we cannot possibly accept what these three beliefs imply, at least one belief must go. 

Which should go? Suppose that we keep our belief that B is better than A+, 
because we cannot persuade ourselves that what matters most is the condition of the 
best-off people. Suppose that we also keep our belief that A-i- is not worse than A, 
because we cannot persuade ourselves that it would have been better if the extra 
group had never existed. We must then reject our belief that B is worse than A. We 
must conclude that, if these were two possible futures for some society or the world, 
it would not be worse if what comes about is B: twice the population, who are all 
worse off 

The Mere Addition Paradox does not force us to this conclusion. We can 
avoid the conclusion if we reject one of our other two beliefs. Some people reject 
the belief that A-l- is not worse than A, because they think that the inequality in A-l- is 
enough to make A-l- worse. These people can keep their belief that B is worse than 
A. Note, however, that we cannot simply claim that A-l- must be worse than A, since 
it is worse than something — B — which is worse than A. We would here be rejecting 
one of our three inconsistent beliefs simply on the ground that it is not consistent 
with the other two. This could be said against each belief To avoid the paradox we 
must believe, without considering the rest of the argument, that A-l- is worse than A. 
We must believe that it was bad in itself that the extra people ever lived, even 
though these people had lives that were well worth living, and their existence was 
bad for no one. To the extent that we find this hard to believe, we still face a 
paradox. 

It may be objected: 'Your argument involves a kind of trick. When you 
compare A and A-l-, you claim that the extra group's existence was bad for no one. 
But by the time we have moved to B the original group have become worse off The 
addition of the extra group was bad for the original group.' 

The argument can be restated. Suppose that A-l- was the actual state of the 
world in some past century. A is a different state of the world which was merely 
possible. We can ask, 'Would A have been better? Would it have been better if the 
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worse-off group had never existed?' As I have said, most of us eould not answer 
Yes. Suppose next that A-l- did nor in faet later ehange into either Divided B or B. 
We ean ask, 'If this ehange had oeeurred, would it have been a ehange for the 
better?' It is hard to answer No. On this version of the argument, the last objeetion 
has been met. The better-off group in A-l- was not an originally existing group, to 
whieh the worse-off group was added. And the existenee of the worse-off group was 
not bad for the better-off group. 

It is worth giving another version of the argument. To ensure that there was 
no soeial injustiee, we assumed that the two groups in A-l- did not know of eaeh 
other's existenee. We eould assume instead that both these groups live in the same 
soeiety, and that the people in one group are worse off,, not beeause of soeial 
injustiee, but beeause they all have some handieap whieh eannot be eured. Suppose, 
for example, that they are deaf If this is so, would it have been better if these people 
had never existed? Would this have been better even though these people's lives are 
worth living, their existenee is not bad for anyone, and if they had never existed no 
one else would have existed in their plaee? It is hard to believe that these deaf 
people should never have existed. On this version of the argument, it again seems 
that A-l- is not worse than A. 

Suppose next that these deaf people eould be eured, at some lesser eost to the 
other group. This would be like the ehange from A-l- to B. It is again hard to deny 
that this ehange would make the outeome better. In this version of the argument, 
with the groups in one soeiety, we seem again driven to eonelude that, sinee B 
would be better than A-t, whieh is not worse than A, B eannot be worse than A. 

There are some other possible objeetions to this argument. But rather than 
diseussing these I shall turn to another argument. This is harder to answer, and it 
also leads to the Repugnant Conelusion. 

4. THE SECOND PARADOX 

Consider the first three outeomes shown in Fig. 4. Though this argument involves 
many outeomes, we need to make only two eomparisons. 

One is between A-i- and the mueh more populated Alpha. Suppose that Alpha 
will be the aetual outeome at some time far in the future, after humans have 
eolonized thousands of planets in this Galaxy. A-l- is a different possible outeome at 
this time, in whieh humans have eolonized only one other planet, near a distant star. 
As before, in neither Alpha nor A-l- would the inequality between different people be 
the result of soeial injustiee. Beeause of the diffieulties of trans-Galaetie travel, 
those who are better off eould not raise the quality of life of those who are worse 
off 

The eomparison between A-l- and Alpha replaees the eomparison, in the old 
argument, between A and A+. On one view, the natural inequality in A -t makes it 
worse than A. If I held this view, I would now say: 
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The inequality in Alpha is in one way worse than the inequality in A+, sinee the 
gap between the better-off and worse-off people is slightly greater. But in another 
way the inequality is less bad. This is a matter of the relative numbers of, or the 
ratio between, those who are better-off and those who are worse-off Half of the 
people in A-l- are better off than the other half This is a worse inequality than a 
situation in whieh almost everyone is equally well off, and those who are better 
off are only a fraetion of one per eent. And this is the differenee between A-l- and 
Alpha. Beeause there are so many groups at level 45 (most of them not shown in 
the diagram), the better-off people in Alpha are only a fraetion of one per eent. 

To put these elaims together: The inequality in Alpha is in one way slightly worse 
than the inequality in A-t, but in another way mueh better. There is a slightly 
greater gap between the better-off and worse-off groups, but a mueh better ratio 
between these groups. All things eonsidered, the natural inequality in Alpha is not 
worse than the natural inequality in A-t-.*** 

It may be objeeted that Alpha is worse than A-l- beeause the worst-off groups in 
Alpha are worse off than the worst-off group in A-l-. Many people aeeept Rawls's 
view that what matters most is the eondition of the worst-off group. But there are 
two quite different ways in whieh any worst-off group might have been better off 
This group might have existed, and been better off This is the ordinary ease, whieh 
Rawls diseusses. Things would have been quite different if the worst-off group had 
never existed. This would have provided another sense in whieh the 'worst-off group 
would have been better off, sinee some other group would then have been those who 
are worst off Would this have made the outeome better? If we answer Yes, we must 
agree that it would have been even better if the seeond worst-off group had also 
never existed, and the third worst-off group, and the fourth worst-off group, and so 
on. It would have been best if everyone exeept the best-off group had never existed. 
Similarly, it might be best if in future only the best-off nation — sueh as the 
Norwegians — ^have ehildren. Even if this would be worse for them, it might eause it 
to be true that, after the rest of us have died, the 'worst-off people in the world are as 
well off as possible. This way of raising the level of 'the worst-off group' has no 
moral merit. The non-existenee of all but the best-off group would not, in the 
morally relevant sense, make the worst-off group better off 

The inequality in Alpha is not worse than the inequality in A-l- nor is Alpha 
worse than A-l- beeause the worst-off groups are worse off. Nor is there any other 
way in whieh Alpha is worse than A-l-. * * And, in one way. Alpha is better than A-l-. 
Alpha does not differ from A-l- merely by involving the existenee of the very many 
groups at level 45. All of the people in A-i- are in one of two groups, and both these 
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groups are, in Alpha, better off. (These are the groups at level 105.) I conclude that, 
since Alpha is in this way better than A+, and is in no way worse. Alpha is better 
than A+. We are assuming that the actual outcome at some future time is Alpha. If 
the outcome had been A+, this would have been worse. 

Could we honestly deny this conclusion? Could we honestly claim that A+ 
would not have been worse than Alpha? This is the claim that it would not have 
been worse if the worst-off people in Alpha had never existed, even though their 
lives are worth living, and if they had never existed, so that the outcome had been 
A-I-, the inequality would have been no better, and everyone who did exist would 
have been worse off That this would not have been worse is hard to believe.*^ 

Consider next whether Beta would be better than Alpha. In a change from 
Alpha to Beta, the best-off group in Alpha would lose a little, but an equally large 
worse-off group would gain very much more. If this is all we know about this 
change, it would need extreme Elitism to deny that it would be a change for the 
better. 

The rest of the argument merely involves repetition. Gamma would be better 
than Beta in the same way in which Beta would be better than Alpha. Delta would 
be better than Gamma in the same way. Epsilon better than Delta, and so on down to 
Omega. We then run through the argument again, on the second line of the diagram, 
from Omega to Omega 2. (Omega is thinner on this second line only because, to 
make room, all widths are reduced.) Similar steps take us to Omega 3, Omega 4, and 
all the way to Omega 100. Every step would be a change for the better, so Omega 
100 must be the best of all these outcomes. 

Since this argument implies that Omega 100 would be better than A-I-, it leads 
us to the Repugnant Conclusion. A-i- might be a world with ten billion people, of 
whom even the worse -off half have an extremely high quality of life. According to 
this argument it would be better if instead there were vastly many more people, all 
of whose lives were barely worth living. 

What is wrong with this argument? To avoid its conclusion, we must either 
deny that A-l- would have been worse than Alpha, or deny that Beta would be better 
than Alpha. Unless we deny one of these claims, we cannot plausibly deny the 
similar claims which carry us down to Omega 100. But how can we deny that A-l- 
would have been worse than Alpha? If the outcome had been A-I-, everyone who 
existed would have been worse off And how can we deny that Beta would be better 
than Alpha? In a change to Beta some people would lose a little, but as many people 
who are much worse off would gain much more. 

While we consider these outcomes in these simple terms, it is hard to answer 
this argument. There is little room for manoeuvre. To find an answer we must 
consider other features of these outcomes.’^ 

5. THE QUALITY OF SINGLE LIVES 

Consider first the analogue, within one life, of the Repugnant Conclusion. Suppose 
that I can choose between two futures. I could live for another 100 years, all of an 
extremely high quality. Call this the Century of Ecstasy. I could instead live for 
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ever, with a life that would always be barely worth living. Though there would be 
nothing bad in this life, the only good things would be muzak and potatoes. Call this 
the Drab Eternity. 

I believe that, of these two, the Century of Eestasy would give me a better 
future. And this is the future that I would prefer. Many people would have the same 
belief, and preferenee. 

On one view about what makes our lives go best, we would be making a 
mistake. On this view, though the Century of Eestasy would have great value for 
me, this value would be finite, or have an upper limit. In eontrast, sinee eaeh day in 
the Drab Eternity would have the same small value for me, there would be no limit 
to the total value for me of this seeond life. This value must, in the end, be greater 
than the limited value of the Century of Eestasy. 

I rejeet this view. I elaim that, though eaeh day of the Drab Eternity would be 
worth living, the Century of Eestasy would give me a better life. This is like Mill's 
elaim about the 'differenee in quality' between human and pig-like pleasures.’^ It is 
often said that Mill's 'higher pleasures' are merely greater pleasures: pleasures with 
more value. As Sidgwiek wrote, 'all qualitative eomparison of pleasures must really 
resolve itself in quantitative [eomparison]'.*® This would be so if the value of all 
pleasures lay on the same seale. But this is what I have just denied. The Century of 
Eestasy would be better for me in an essentially qualitative way. Though eaeh day of 
the Drab Eternity would have some value for me, no amount of this value eould be 
as good for me as the Century of Eestasy. 

6. PERFECTIONISM 

Return to the argument about overpopulation. Should we make a similar elaim, not 
about the value for one person of different possible futures, but about the relative 
goodness of different outeomes? Cardinal Newman made sueh a elaim about pain 
and sin. He believed that both of these were bad, but that no amount of pain eould be 
as bad as the least amount of sin. He therefore wrote that, if all mankind suffered 
“extremes! agony”, this would be less bad than if one venial sin was eommitted. *’ 
Can we make sueh a elaim about what is good in my outeomes A and Z? 

Consider what I shall eall the best things in life. These are the best kinds of 
ereative aetivity and aesthetie experienee, the best relationships between different 
people, and the other things whieh do most to make life worth living. Return next to 
A and B. Suppose that all of the best things in life are, in B, better. The people in B 
are all worse off than the people in A only beeause they eaeh have many fewer of 
these things. In B, for example, people ean hear good musie only a few times in their 
lives; in A they ean often hear musie that is nearly as good. If this was the differenee 
between A and B, I would eease to believe that B would be worse. 

A similar elaim applies to the Repugnant Conelusion. Why is it so hard to 
believe that my imagined world Z — or Omega 100 — ^would be better than a world of 
ten billion people, all of whom have an extremely high quality of life? This is hard 
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to believe beeause in Z two things are true: people's lives are barely worth living, 
and most of the good things in life are lost. 

Suppose that only the first of these was true. Suppose that, in Z, all of the 
best things in life remain. People's lives are barely worth living beeause these best 
things are so thinly spread. The people in Z do eaeh, onee in their lives, have or 
engage in one of the best experienees or aetivities. But all the rest is muzak and 
potatoes. If this is what Z involves, it is still hard to believe that Z would be better 
than a world of ten billion people, eaeh of whose lives is very well worth living. But, 
if Z retains all of the best things in life, this belief is less repugnant. 

Now restore the assumption that in Z, and Omega 100, most of the good 
things in life are lost. There is only muzak and potatoes. By appealing to the value 
of the best things in life, we ean try to answer the argument. 

The argument involves two kinds of step. One is the elaim that Alpha is 
better than A+, Alpha 2 is better than Omega, and similar later elaims. A+ eontains 
two groups of people, all of whom are better off in Alpha. We ean add the 
assumption that these people are better off beeause, in Alpha, the best things in life 
are even better. Appealing to the value of these best things eannot help us to rejeet 
the elaim that Alpha is better than A+. And, as I argued, there seems to be no other 
way to rejeet this elaim. If the aetual outeome had been A+, the inequality would 
have been no better, and everyone who existed would have been worse off How ean 
we deny that this would have been worse? There seems to be little hope of 
answering these steps in the argument. 

The other steps are all redistributive. In eaeh step the best-off people would 
lose a little, but an equally large worse-off group would gain mueh more; Can we 
elaim that at least one of these steps would not be a ehange for the better? This 
eannot be plausibly elaimed if what we appeal to is the Elitist View. We eannot 
plausibly elaim that it is the best-off people whose eondition matters most. 

What we might appeal to is not Elitism, but Perfeetionism. In the movie from 
Alpha to Omega 100, the best things in life must have disappeared. Suppose for 
instanee that, in the move from Alpha to Beta, Mozart's musie would be lost, in the 
move to Gamma, Haydn's. In the move to Delta, Veniee would be destroyed, in the 
move to Epsilon, Verona.** We might elaim that, even if some ehange brings a great 
net benefit to those who are affeeted, it is a ehange for the worse if it involves the 
loss of one of the best things in life. 

When should we make this elaim? It would not be plausible when we are 
eonsidering outeomes that are elose to Omega 100. Suppose that, in one sueh 
outeome, the best thing left is a bad performanee of Ravel's Bolero; in the next 
outeome, it is an even worse performanee of Ravel's Bolero. We eannot elaim that 
great benefits to those who are worst-off would not make the outeome better if they 
involved the loss of a bad performanee of Ravel's Bolero. If sueh a elaim is to have 
any plausibility, it must be made at the start. We must rejeet the ehange in whieh the 
musie of Mozart is lost. 

Has sueh a elaim any plausibility? I believe that it has. It expresses one of our 
two main reasons for wanting to avoid the Repugnant Conelusion. When we are 
most eoneemed about overpopulation, our eoneem is only partly about the value that 
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each life will have for the person whose life it is. We are also concerned about the 
disappearance from the world of the kinds of experience and activity which do most 
to make life worth living. 

Perfectionism faces many objections. One is raised by the moral importance 
of relieving or preventing great suffering. We should reject the Nietzschean view 
that the prevention of great suffering can be ranked wholly below the preservation of 
creation of the best things in life. What should Perfectionists claim about great 
suffering? But this problem is irrelevant here, since we can assume that in the 
various outcomes we are considering there would be no such suffering. 

Another problem is raised by the fact that the good things in life do not come 
in quite different categories. It is because pain and sin are in such different 
categories that Newman believed sin to be infinitely worse. If we merely compare 
Mozart and muzak, these two may also seem to be in quite different categories. But 
there is a fairly smooth continuum between these two. Though Haydn is not as good 
as Mozart, he is very good. And there is other music which is not far below Haydn's, 
other music not far below this, and so on. Similar claims apply to the other best 
experiences, activities, and personal relationships, and to the other things which give 
most to the value of life. Most of these things are on fairly smooth continua, ranging 
from the best to the least good. Since this is so, it may be hard to defend the view 
that what is best has more value — or does more to make the outcome better — than 
any amount of what is nearly as good. This view conflicts with the preferences that 
most of us would have about our own futures. But, unless we can defend this view, 
any loss of quality could be outweighed by a sufficient gain in the quantity of lesser 
goods. 

These are only two of the objections facing this view. It seems to me, at 
times, crazy. But at least, unlike the Elitist View, it is not morally monstrous. And 
without Perfectionism how can we avoid the Repugnant Conclusion?*^ 
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NOTES 



* This essay is published by permission of the author and Oxford University Press. It was first published 
in P. Singer, Applied Ethics, Oxford University Press, 1986. The first half of the essay summarizes a 
longer discussion in my Reasons and Persons (Oxford. 1984). I have been greatly helped by J. McMahan, 

J. R. Richards, L. Temkin, K. Kalafski, and R. Jones. 

^ Of the many economists who appeal to the Average Principle, some make it true by definition. See, for 
example, P. A. Samuelson, (1970) p. 551. Certain writers state this principle so that it covers only the 
lives that are, at any time, being lived. This makes the principle imply that it would have been better if all 
but the best-off people had just dropped dead. My versions of the Average Principle do not imply this 
absurd conclusion. If anyone with a life worth living dies earlier, this causes people’s lives to go, on 
average, worse, and to contain a smaller average sum of happiness. 

^ These remarks assume that the quality of life is higher if people’s lives go better, and that each life goes 
better if it contains a greater quantity either of happiness or of whatever else makes life worth living. 
'Quality' thus means 'quantity, per life lived'. In Section 5 below I drop this assumption, thereby 
simplifying the contrast between quality and quantity. (If this note is puzzling, ignore it.) 

In what follows I assume, for convenience, that there can be precise differences between the quality of 
life of different groups. I believe that there could not really be such precise differences. All that my 
arguments require is that some people can be worse off than others, in morally significant ways, and by 
more or less. 

^R. Nozick, (1974), p. 41. 

^ According to some versions of the widely assumed Law of Diminishing Marginal Utility, we could do 
this. The point can be made most easily in Hedonistic terms. It is assumed that, because resources produce 
more happiness if they are given to people who are worse off, they would produce most happiness if they 
are all given to people whose lives are barely worth living. There is here an obvious oversight. Many 
resources are needed to make each person’s life even reach a level where it begins to be worth living. Such 
resources do not help to produce the greatest possible quantity of happiness, since they are merely being 
used to raise people to the level where their happiness begins to outweigh their suffering. 

^ It may help to give this illustration. Suppose that, as a Negative Utilitarian, I believe that all that matters 
morally is the relief or prevention of suffering. It is pointed out to me that, on my view, it would be best if 
all life on Earth was painlessly destroyed, since only this would ensure that there would be no more 
suffering. And suppose I agreed that this would be a very bad outcome. Could I say: 'It is true that this very 
bad outcome would, according to my moral view, be the best outcome. But this is no objection to my view, 
since we are not in fact able to bring about this outcome'? This would be no defence. On my view, I ought 
to regret our inability to bring about this outcome. Whether my view is plausible cannot depend on what is 
technically possible. Since this view implies that the destruction of all life on Earth would be the best 
outcome, if I firmly believe that this outcome would be veiy bad, I should reject this view. 

^ The phrase 'if other things are equal' allows for the possibility that the existence of the larger population 
might, in some other way, be worse. It might, for instance, involve injustice. What the Repugnant 
Conclusion claims is that, though the lower quality of life would make Z in one way worse than A, this 
bad feature could be less important than, or be outweighed by, Z's good feature: the existence of enough 
extra people whose lives are — even if only barely — worth living. 

^J. Rawls, (1971). 

If you believe that the inequality is worse in Alpha than it is in A+, read (when you reach it) footnote 
12 . 

Alpha is worse than A+ according to the Average Principle. But this is one of the cases which show 
that we should reject this principle. The Average Principle could also imply that it would be best if in 
future all except the Norwegians have no children. For further objections to this principle, see my 
Reasons and Persons, Section 143, and J.A. McMahan (1981). It may also be claimed, 'Alpha is worse 
than A+ because, if we had to choose in which outcome we would prefer to exist — without knowing who 
we would be — it would be rational to choose A+.' For objections to this claim, see my Reasons and 
Persons, Section 133. 

Suppose you believe that the inequality in Alpha is worse than the inequality in A+. Is this enough to 
justify the claim that it would not have been worse if the actual outcome had been A+ rather than Alpha? 
Which would have mattered more: (i) that the inequality would have been less bad, or (2) that everyone 
who did exist would have been worse off? It is hard to deny that (2) would have mattered more. 
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It may be objected that my argument is like what are called Sorites Arguments, which are known to 
lead to false conclusions. Suppose we assume that removing any single grain of sand cannot turn a heap 
of sand into something that is not a heap. It can then be argued that, even if we remove every single grain, 
we must still have a heap. Or suppose we assume that the loss of any single hair cannot cause someone 
who is not bald to be bald. There is a similar argument for the conclusion that, even if someone loses all 
his hair, this cannot make him bald. If my argument was like this, it could be referred to those who work 
on what is wrong with Sorites Arguments. But my argument is not like this. A Sorites Argument appeals 
to a series of steps, each of which is assumed to make no difference. My argument would be like this if it 
claimed that Alpha is not worse than A+. Beta is not worse than Alpha, Gamma is not worse than Beta, 
and so on. But the argument claims that Alpha is better than A+, Beta is better than Alpha, Gamma is 
better than Beta, and so on. The objections to Sorites Arguments are therefore in*elevant. 

This section is partly based on an unpublished paper by J. McMahan. 

‘^J.S. Mill, (1863), Chapter II. 

*^H. Sidgwick, (1907), p. 94. 

J.H. Newman, (1885), Vol. I, p. 204. 

If, in the move from Alpha to Beta, the best-off people lose Mozart, it may seem that their quality of 
life cannot, as my argument assumes, fall by only a little. But I have explained how this might be so. The 
loss of a few performances of Mozart could for these people be nearly outweighed by many extra 
performances of Haydn. 

I would be grateful for any comments on this essay, which could be sent to me at All Souls College, 
Oxford. 
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TWO PARFIT PUZZLES 



1. THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

Under the Total View one possible outeome is better than another if and only if it 
eontains more happiness. If the best way to inerease total happiness is to greatly 
inerease the number of people while greatly redueing their average happiness, then 
the Total View must advoeate population growth. Derek Parfit uses this feature of 
the Total View to generate the following eonelusion (1984, p. 388). 

The Repugnant Conclusion. Under the Total View, for any possible population of at 
least ten billion people, all with a very high quality of life, there must be some mueh 
larger imaginable population whose existenee, if other things are equal, would be 
better, even though its members have lives that are barely worth living. 

Begin with a world where ten billion people all have extremely good lives. Call it A. 
Imagine a seeond world, with twiee as many people eaeh of whom is more than half 
as happy as the people in A. Call this new world B. Total utility in B exeeeds that in 
A. Now repeat this proeess until we reaeh a world where a vast population eaeh have 
a life whieh is barely worth living. Call this world Z. As eaeh step inereases total 
utility, Z must be better than A. 

The Repugnant Conelusion has a stmeture eommon to many objeetions to 
Consequentialism. We are presented with a eonfliet between a partieular 
Consequentialist theory of value, telling us that one outeome is better than another, 
and a strong intuition to the eontrary. The intuition itself is often simply taken as a 
datum. This is a mistake. Intuitions typieally rest on unstated theoretieal 
presuppositions, espeeially theories of well-being. To take the intuition seriously is 
to take those views seriously. In the Repugnant Conelusion, our intuitions 
presuppose a eertain kind of differenee between life in A and life in Z. 

Onee we tease out the implieations of our intuitive reaetion to the 
repugnant eonelusion, we find that the eonelusion is only troubling when it fits into 
a general pattern eommon to many alleged paradoxes in eontemporary moral 
philosophy. I shall dub this stmeture the Parfit puzzle, as we shall see that Parfit's 
own diseussion of Reduetionist aeeounts of personal identity fits the same pattern. 
This raises the possibility that the debate over Parfit's Reduetionism may provide a 
solution to the repugnant eonelusion. 
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2. THE PARFIT PUZZLE 

Underlying each Parfit Puzzle is a Sorites-style argument with the following form. 
We first imagine an ordered set of entities: El, E2, En. There are two possible 
differences between entities: step-differences (S) and kind-differences (K). A sorites 
relationship exists between K and S so long as the following five claims are all true. 
(Where i, j, and k are variables ranging over natural numbers from 1 through n.) 

(1) For any j and any k, if there is an S-difference between Ej and Ek, then Ej and 
Ek are K-indistinguishable. (i.e., Ej is K if and only if Ek is K) 

(2) For all i, there is an S-difference between Ei and Ei-l-1. 

(3) For all i, Ei is K-indistinguishable from Ei-l-1. (From (1) and (2).) 

(4) El is K. 

(5) En is not K. 

In a simple sorites argument, (3) and (4) are used to prove that En is K, thus 
contradicting (5). Consider the classic sorites argument, where we start with a heap 
of beans. Removing a single bean cannot turn our heap into a non-heap. We keep 
removing beans one at a time until we have one left, and then remove that one bean. 
If removing a single bean cannot deprive us of a heap, then we still have a heap of 
beans, even though we have no beans. We can imagine a series of heaps from EO 
(zero beans) to En (n beans). For all i between 0 and n-1, there is an S-difference 
between Ei and Ei-l-1. Ei and Ei-l-1 are thus K-indistinguishable: either both are heaps 
or neither is. Y et En is a heap and EO is not a heap. 

Parfit puzzles are more sophisticated than the simple sorites argument. 
They utilize the sorites relationship between K and S to undermine the moral 
pretensions of K. In particular, a Parfit puzzle arises when K has a strong intuitive 
claim to a moral significance of an altogether superior kind to S, but the sorites 
relationship between K and S undermines that claim. 

One common Parfit puzzle concerns moral significance. Suppose our moral 
theory holds that “x is K” is a necessary and sufficient condition for x to be morally 
significant. We discover that a sorites relationship exists between K and some S, 
where an S-difference is clearly not sufficient for a change in moral significance. 
We can then construct a spectram of entities (El to En), such that there is no change 
in moral significance at any particular stage, but there is a difference in moral 
significance between the first and last members of the series (El and En). 

This puzzle arises most starkly when we are faced by an actual continuum 
of cases, with a clearly morally significant entity at one end and an entity at the 
other end clearly lacking moral significance, and we must determine exactly when in 
the continuum entities acquire moral significance. The most obvious practical case is 
abortion. Imagine the progression from a sperm and egg pair, through fertilization, 
gestation, birth, and subsequent development, to an adult human being. Two things 
seem equally obvious: that there is a stark difference in moral significance between 
the two endpoints, and that there is no clear point where this additional significance 
suddenly appears.' 
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A similar puzzle arises if our moral theory posits lexieal differences in 
value. Suppose we believe that, for any j and any k, Ej is lexically more valuable 
than Ek if and only if Ej is K while Ek is not K. In other words, no amount of the 
kind of value instantiated in an entity like Ek would be sufficient to compensate for 
the loss of a single entity like Ej. If K stands in a sorites relationship to some S, then 
(4) and (5) imply that El is lexically more valuable than En, while (3) implies that it 
is not. 

Suppose further that, for any j and k, if there is an S-difference between Ej 
and Ek (but not a K-difference), then Ej is more valuable than Ek, but not lexically 
more valuable. (2) now implies that, for any Ei, there is a natural number (m) such 
that m entities equivalent to Ei+1 would contain more total value than a single entity 
equivalent to Ei. Yet (4) and (5) still imply that El is lexically moral valuable than 
En, so that, for any natural number p, a single El is more valuable than p entities 
equivalent to En. 

We can now construct a continuum of outcomes, Ol, 02, ..., On, such that for 
all i, if Oi contains x entities of type Ei, then Oi+1 contains c*x entities of type Ei 
(where c is a constant greater than m). We can now derive the following claims. 

(6) For all i, Oi+1 is more valuable than Oi. 

(7) Ol is more valuable than On. 

At each stage, the loss in the value of each entity is small enough that its disvalue 
can be outweighed by an increase in the number of entities, whereas the overall loss 
in individual entity value trumps any increase in number.^ The similarity to the 
Repugnant Conclusion is obvious. 

These puzzles arise when a moral kind term (K) supervenes on natural 
properties (S). It thus seems that whether or not something is K cannot have moral 
significance over and above any moral significance found in each step. A gradually 
emergent property cannot have lexical priority over the properties on which it 
supervenes. Yet the kind differences do seem lexically more significant than the step 
differences, even though a sufficient number of step differences gives us a kind 
difference. Flow is this possible? 

Borrowing an idiom from Parfit, we can make the same point in terms of the 
comparative value of quality and quantity (1984, p. 401). A Parfit puzzle arises 
when three separate claims are compelling. 

(1) A K-difference in quality trumps the value of quantity. No amount of 
additional quantity compensates for a K-loss in quality. 

(2) The value of quantity is comparable to the value of S-differences in quality. 
Any S-loss in quality can thus be outweighed by an increase in quantity. 

(3) Every K-difference in quality corresponds to a finite set of S-differences in 
quality. 

Obviously, these three claims are in tension. 
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The recent literature on alleged failures of transitivity provides many clear 
Parfit Puzzles. One common example concerns the relationship between extreme 
agony and a mild pain such as a headache.^ A century of excruciating agony would 
be bad. Two centuries of marginally less intense pain would be worse. Four 
centuries of marginally less intense agony would be even worse, and so on until we 
reach the claim that a very mild headache lasting many millennia would be worse 
than a slightly more intense headache lasting only half as long. Transitivity implies 
that the extremely long mild headache is worse than the century of agony. But 
surely a century of excruciating agony is worse than any amount of very mild 
headache. Therefore, transitivity must be rejected. 

A seemingly unrelated debate in consequentialist theory provides another 
strikingly analogous argument. Consider an affluent person facing a continuous 
stream of requests for small donations to famine relief At each stage, the good an 
additional small donation can do for destitute people in distant lands clearly 
outweighs the very slight cost to the affluent person. It seems unreasonably selfish to 
reject any particular solicitation. The overall effect of agreeing to all the requests, 
however, is that the affluent person ends up losing most of what was initially of 
value in her life. If she had been asked to make such a significant sacrifice all at 
once, then many would not regard it as unreasonable for her to refuse."* 

The fact that Parfit puzzles are so common suggests that their resolution is 
a key task of contemporary moral theory. In general, there are several possible 
solutions to a Parfit Puzzle. 

(1) Reject the lexical intuition. Deny principle (1), and accept that a K- 
difference in quality can be outweighed by a suitable number of S- 
differences. 

(2) Reject the equation of kind differences and step differences. Deny principle 
(2), and deny that any number of S-differences would ever constitute a K- 
difference. 

(3) Embrace intransitivity. Deny that principles (1) and (2) are incompatible, 
by rejecting the inference from (5) to the negation of (6). 

We should not necessarily expect all Parfit Puzzles to have the same solution. 
Parfit’s own approach is instructive. He discusses two separate Parfit puzzles. When 
discussing personal identity, Parfit uses a Parfit puzzle to show that the kind term 
“person” can have no greater moral significance than the physical or psychological 
relations on which it supervenes. He thus rejects the analogue of the lexical 
intuition. When discussing the repugnant conclusion, by contrast, Parfit’s preferred 
solution is to retain the lexical intuition, and seeks alternative solutions. 



3. PARFIT ON REDUCTIONISM 
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In Part Three of Reasons and Persons, Parfit defends a Reduetionist aeeount of 
personal identity (1984, pp. 199-347). Reduetionists elaim “[1] that the faet of a 
person's identity over time just eonsists in the holding of eertain more partieular 
faets, and [2] that these faets ean be deseribed without either presupposing the 
identity of this person, or explieitly elaiming that the experienees in this person's life 
are had by this person, or even explieitly elaiming that this person exists. These 
faets ean be described in an impersonal way” (1984, 210). 

Parfit is not an Eliminativist. He does not deny that persons exist. He 
merely claims that all claims about persons can be translated into claims about 
connections between experiences, without the loss of any significant information. 
Differences between lives are analogous to differences between stages of a single 
life. According to Parfit, the following combined spectrum argument provides “a 
strong argument for the Reductionist view” (1984, pp. 236-7). 



“At the near end of this spectrum is a normal case in which a future person would be fully 
continuous with me as I am now, both physically and psychologically. ... at the far end of 
the spectrum the resulting person would have no continuity with me as I am now, either 
physically or psychologically. In this case the scientists would destroy my brain and 
body, and then create, out of new organic matter, a perfect replica of . . . Greta Garbo. . . . 
In the first case in this spectrum, at the near end, nothing would be done. In the second 
case, a few of the cells in my brain and body would be replaced. . . . there would be 
somewhat less psychological connectedness between me and the person who wakes up. 

. . . further along the spectrum, a larger percentage of myself would be replaced, again 
with dissimilar cells. The resulting person would be in fewer ways psychologically 
connected with me, and in more ways connected with Garbo .... near the far end, most of 
my cells would be replaced with dissimilar cells. The person who wakes up ... would 
have a few apparent memories that fit my past, and a few of my habits and desires. But 
in every other way she would be, both physically and psychologically, just like Greta 
Garbo.” 



Parfit argues that, while the adoption of Reductionism does not logically entail any 
definite conclusions in moral philosophy, it does alter the balance of reasons in a 
broadly Consequentialist direction. In particular, Parfit himself argues very 
forcefully that Reductionism suggests that we attach too much moral significance to 
the differences between human lives. One central moral question is whether, and in 
what way, improvements in well-being in one place compensate for losses in well- 
being somewhere else. For a Reductionist, the difference between myself today and 
myself tomorrow is not in principle any more significant than the difference between 
myself today and another person with whom I share common goals or interests. The 
question “Did the good which resulted from this suffering occur within the life of 
the person who suffered?” thus loses much (if not all) of its moral bite (Parfit 1984, 
pp. 336-9). 

Suppose we introduce a distinction between compensated reductions in 
well-being (where a loss of well-being is outweighed by the addition of more of 
whatever makes life worth living) and uncompensated reductions in well-being 
(where a loss of well-being is not outweighed by the addition of more of whatever 
makes life worth living). Intuitively, we might expect the compensating addition to 
occur within the life of the agent who suffers the loss. However, for the 
Reductionist, what matters is whether the loss of well-being is accompanied by an 
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increase in whatever makes life worth living. The question of who receives that 
additional well-being is of secondary importance.^ 

Parftf s use of the combined spectrum argument clearly resembles a Parfit 
puzzle. He uses his Reductionist analysis of personal identity to establish a sorites 
relationship between the concept of personhood and the underlying psychological 
and physical continuities. He then uses this sorites relationship to undermine the 
intuition that personal identity has a deeper moral significance than any significance 
attached to individual psychological continuities. 

In the strongest form of the Parfit Puzzle, the sorites foundation undermines 
K by showing that the concept K cannot coherently be applied, as the absence of a 
sorites foundation is part of the meaning of K. In weaker versions, we admit that K 
can be applied, but deny that it can bear the weight accorded it by our moral 
intuitions. Eliminativists might use Parfit' s combined spectrum argument to support 
the stronger claim. Our concept of a person presupposes precise boundaries between 
different persons, both in the actual world and across possible worlds. Parfit’ s 
continuum shows that such boundaries do not exist. Accordingly, there are no 
persons. Parfit himself offers a more modest claim. Given the close relationship 
between personal identity and our underlying psychological and physical 
differences, the significance of the former cannot be of a different order from the 
significance of the latter. 

In what follows, I use one response to Parfit's Reductionism as the basis for 
my own solution to the repugnant conclusion. I begin by sketching an unduly 
simplistic response to the repugnant conclusion. 

4. THE PARTITION ARGUMENT 

Suppose that A and Z are both inhabited by the same simple creature. This creature 
has no memory, and experiences a set quantity of pleasure in each time period. The 
only difference is that the creatures in A live much longer than those in Z. Each A- 
life lasts a hundred years, while each life in Z lasts a few minutes. The A-lives and 
Z-lives thus differ only by degree. An A-life is only better than a Z-life because it 
contains more of the same. Each A-life can be partitioned into segments, such that 
each segment lasts ten years and contains ten percent of the total value of the A-life. 
We can then compare a single A-life with a world containing ten lives each 
equivalent in value to a segment of A-life. Ex hypothesi, the A-life and the set of 
segment lives are equivalent in value. We can then repeat this process, by 
partitioning each of the segment lives. Eventually we reach a comparison between a 
single A-life and a very large set of Z-lives, where each Z-life is very short. If each 
A-life is equivalent to a set of n Z-lives, and Z itself contains more than n Z-lives for 
each A-life, than Z is better than A. Therefore, the Repugnant Conclusion is 
dissolved. 

The partition argument plays down the signiftcance of differences between 
lives. Its crucial premise is that each individual life is (only) as valuable as a series 
of lives of lesser duration. This premise stands in a mutually supporting relation to 
Reductionism. On the one hand, Reductionism eliminates the possibility that the 
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difference between lives is intrinsically significant. On the other hand, a 
Reductionist account of creature identity seems especially plausible for the creatures 
described in this example. 

Parfit freely admits that anti-Reductionist views are entrenched in our 
intuitions. Fie concludes that our intuitions are thus unreliable. Yet, on the 
assumption that the A and Z-lives differ only in degree, the intuition that A is better 
than Z appears implausibly anti-Reductionist. If Z contains more of whatever makes 
life worth living than A, then there is no good reason to prefer the latter. To a 
consistent Reductionist, the Repugnant Conclusion has no bite. Z is better than A. 

5. THE IDENTITY OF REASONS AND PERSONS 

Many readers of Reasons and Persons wonder whether Parts Three and Four belong 
to the same book. If we reject deep further facts of book identity, then this is a 
question about the philosophical connections between the two parts. The analogy 
between Parfit's discussions of Reductionism and the Repugnant Conclusion 
highlights these connections. 

Parts Three and Four can be read as two parts of the same argument for a 
Consequentialist approach to moral theory.^ This argument can be summarised as 
follows. 

(1) The alternative to Consequentialism is a Person- Affecting moral theory. 

(2) Person-Affecting moral theories (a) are designed for Same People Choices; 
and (b) treat Same People Choices very differently from Different People 
Choices. 

(3) However, many of our everyday moral choices are not Same People 
Choices. 

(4) Furthermore, Same People Choices do not differ in morally significant 
ways from Different People Choices. 

(5) Therefore, there is no acceptable Person- Affecting moral theory. 

One of Parfit’s aims in Part Four is to establish claims (3) and (4). The arguments he 
presents in Part Three can be used to support these claims. The Person-Affecting 
theory assumes that we face moral choices where (a) the same people will exist no 
matter what we do; and (b) this fact matters. For the Eliminativist, as there are no 
people, the distinction between Same People Choices and Different People Choices 
makes no sense. There is no fact of the matter. The more moderate Reductionist 
contends that, even if there are such facts, they do not matter intrinsically. 

In Part Four of Reasons and Persons, Parfit seeks “Theory X” - the 
acceptable account of the morality of Different Number Choices. He argues that 
such a theory will be Consequentialist, but concludes that it has yet to be found. One 
central problem is that, on Parfit’s view. Theory X must avoid the Repugnant 
Conclusion. The arguments he presents in Part Three strengthen the case for a 
Consequentialist solution. However, they undermine Parfit’s pessimistic conclusion. 
For a consistent Reductionist, an acceptable Consequentialist solution may have 
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already been found. It is the Total View, and it resolves the Repugnant Conelusion 
by dissolving the intuition that Z is not better than A. 

6. DIFFERENCES IN KIND 

To its proponents, Reduetionism ean thus dissolve the repugnant eonelusion. Its 
opponents will argue that Reduetionism actually highlights the features of human 
life which make that conclusion repugnant. If the lives in A and Z differed only by 
degree, the Repugnant Conclusion would be unobjectionable. Our intuitive reaction 
to the contrary thus strongly suggests that different human lives can, and do, differ 
in kind. 

According to Parfit, Reduetionism implies that the distinction between 
persons has no intrinsic moral significance. Fie does not deny that it may still track 
an independently significant distinction. A single long life might contain valuable 
connections which, as a matter of fact, cannot arise between members of a set of 
shorter lives. If A-lives and Z-lives differ in kind, then Reductionists can agree that 
A is better than Z. 

Yet a simple difference in kind also seems unproblematic. Suppose A 
contains ten billion angels while Z contains a vast number of slugs. In this case, 
most would conclude that A is better than Z. The obvious solution is to posit a 
lexical priority between the lives of angels and those of slugs, so that the value of a 
sufficient number of angelic lives trumps any number of slug lives. ^ When the two 
types of creature differ so starkly, the repugnant conclusion easily dissolves. 

The repugnant conclusion seems entirely dissolved. Either the creatures in 
A and those in Z differ merely by degree, or they differ in kind. If the difference is 
one of degree, then Z is better than A. It is thus no objection to the total view that it 
yields this conclusion. Furthermore, a Reductionist account of personal identity 
explains both why the contrary intuition has so much appeal, and why it should be 
rejected. If the difference is one of kind, on the other hand, then it makes sense to 
posit a lexical divide between the two types of creatures. Once we replace the total 
view with this lexical view, the repugnant conclusion disappears.* 

Unfortunately, things are not so simple. In the original repugnant 
conclusion, both A and Z contain human beings. The contrast between flourishing 
and destitute humans is unlike either of our simple cases. On the one hand, 
flourishing human lives are significantly different from deprived human lives. We 
feel that the former are lexically more valuable than the latter. On the other hand, we 
can picture a continuum between the two kinds of human lives. The Repugnant 
Conclusion is problematic when the creatures in A and Z appear to differ both in 
degree and in kind. 

Our patterns of moral intuition suggest that for human beings, lexical 
differences in kind supervene on step differences. Our task is to explain this 
phenomenon. 



7. THE CONTINUUM OBJECTION 
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Parfit agrees that the Lexieal View offers the best solution to the repugnant 
eonelusion. However, he then raises a serious problem for any sueh view.^ 

“The good things in life do not come in quite different categories. . . . Mozart and Muzak 
... seem to be in quite different categories. But there is a fairly smooth continuum 
between these two. Though Haydn is not as good as Mozart, he is very good. And there 
is other music which is not far below Haydn's, other music not far below this, and so on. 

Similar claims apply to the other best experiences, activities, and personal relationships, 
and to the other things which give most to the value of life. Most of these things are on 
fairly smooth continua, ranging from the best to the least good. Since this is so, it may be 
hard to defend the view that what is best has more value than any amount of what is 
nearly as good.” 



This Continuum Objection can be supplemented using a simple case discussed 
elsewhere by Parfit (1984 pp. 313-4). Suppose we have two thresholds in our scale 
of well-being, the blissful level and the mediocre level. To avoid the Repugnant 
Conclusion, we adopt a Lexical View, whereby a single life above the blissful level 
trumps any number of lives below the mediocre level. For this claim to be plausible, 
there must be a significant gap between the two levels, as one life cannot be 
lexically superior to another life only marginally less valuable. If there is a gap, 
then there must be possible lives in that gap. Such lives will be neither lexically 
inferior to lives above the blissful level nor lexically superior to lives below the 
mediocre level. Take any set of lives above the blissful level. There must be a 
larger set of lives in the gap between the two levels which is better than the original 
set, and an even larger set of lives below the mediocre level which is better still. But 
then the transitivity of the better-than relation implies that the set of lives below the 
mediocre level is better than the original set of lives above the blissful level, which 
contradicts the Lexical View. 

The Continuum Objection obviously parallels Parfit's combined spectrum 
argument against the significance of personal identity. The fact that the most 
valuable possible experiences seem to shade indistinguishably into the least valuable 
experiences undermines the claim that lives containing the former might be lexically 
superior to lives containing the latter. The repugnant conclusion is thus most 
interesting, and most troubling, when it takes the form of a Parfit puzzle. 



8. KORSGAARD’S KANTIAN RESPONSE TO PARFIT 

Parfit suggests that his Reductionist approach to personal identity lends support to 
some broadly Utilitarian moral claims. Christine Korsgaard presents an intriguing 
response to this provocative claim.*** Korsgaard grants the Reductionist claim for the 
sake of argument, but denies that it has any direct implications for ethics. In 
particular, she denies that Reductionism provides any support for Utilitarianism over 
Kantian ethics. The foundation of her argument is a distinction between the 
following two standpoints. 

The Standpoint of Theoretical Reason. The appropriate standpoint for inquiries into 
what there is, such as metaphysics. The primary role of philosophy is to uncover the 
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necessary preconditions for the possibility of experience. We ask what would need 
to be the case for there to be any experiences at all. What presuppositions are 
required for empirical inquiry? 

The Standpoint of Practical Reason. The appropriate standpoint for inquiries into 
how we should act, such as moral philosophy. The primary role of philosophy is to 
uncover the necessary preconditions for the possibility of action. We ask what would 
need to be the case for there to be any morally assessable choices at all. What 
presuppositions are required for rational deliberation? 

Some concepts are relevant to both standpoints, as they are used in both metaphysics 
and moral philosophy. The concept of personhood is a classic example. Any 
traditional metaphysical picture includes the existence of persons, while moral 
philosophy deals primarily with the obligations of persons to one another. However, 
a concept may play different roles from different standpoints. At the extreme, 
persons may be dispensable at one level and indispensable at the other. 

The Eliminativist claims that we can do metaphysics without reference to 
persons. It does not follow that we can do moral philosophy without positing their 
existence. In fact, Korsgaard claims, we cannot. The business of deliberation 
requires the presupposition that one is an agent capable of making choices and 
carrying out plans. This presupposition commits one to the existence of persons. 
Some particular claims about persons may be optional even from the standpoint of 
practical reason, but Eliminativism itself is not an option. A commitment to persons 
is an inevitable part of any acceptable moral theory. It is therefore no objection to 
Kantian ethics that it requires such a commitment. 

Of course, Parfit does not defend Eliminativism. Korsgaard's main 
argument is that even Reductionism does not have the milder moral implications 
Parfit claims for it. For instance, Korsgaard paraphrases Parfit as concluding that, 
for the Reductionist, relations of psychological and physical continuity “may not 
establish any special relationship between myself and the subject of experience will 
occupy my body in the future” (Korsgaard 1996, 368). In response, Korsgaard 
concedes for the sake of argument that Parfit has established “that there is no deep 
sense in which I am identical to the subject of experience who will occupy my body 
in the future” (1996, p. 369). She replies that, from the practical standpoint , “I 
nevertheless have reasons for regarding myself as the same rational agent as the one 
who will occupy my body in the future” (1996, p. 369). An agent's conception of 
herself as a unified agent “is not based on a metaphysical theory, nor on a unity of 
which [she is] conscious. Its grounds are practical” (1996, p. 369). The two main 
practical grounds are (1) “the raw necessity of eliminating conflicts among your 
various motives”; and (2) “the unity implicit in the standpoint from which you 
deliberate and choose” (1996, p. 370). 

Furthermore, an agent cannot avoid thinking of herself as unified through 
time as well as at a particular time. Korsgaard notes that, “as Parfit's critics often 
point out, most of the things we do are intelligible only in the context of projects that 
extend over long periods” (1996, p. 371). In other words, I am a continuing person 
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because I have only one life to lead. My present decisions concern my future 
prospects, so I must identify with my future self in order to be the person I am now. 

Accordingly, the justification for treating the individual human being as 
“the unit of distribution” for moral theories is not some metaphysical claim about 
the significance of differences between human beings. Rather, it is “because the 
basic leader of a life is a human being” (1996, p. 385). As Parfifs Reductionist 
analysis cannot undermine this practical claim, it cannot undermine non-Utilitarian 
approaches to distributive justice. 

Korsgaard follows Kant in refusing to subordinate the practical perspective 
to the theoretical. Commenting on the Kantian claim that the practical standpoint 
requires that an agent think of herself as free, Korsgaard remarks as follows. “Some 
people suppose that this means that freedom and agency are an illusion produced by 
the practical standpoint. But this presupposes the primacy of the theoretical 
standpoint” (1996, p. 393). In general, “our metaphysical concerns about 
countability and ontological economy are still just some concerns among others. 
And they are not obviously the important ones for ethics” (1996, p. 397). The fact 
that we can do metaphysics without supposing deep further facts about the identity 
of persons does not mean that ethics can be equally parsimonious. 

9. PARFIT’ S IMPLICIT AGGREGATION 

One of Korsgaard’ s objections to Parfit's discussion of Reductionism is that he 
“starts with a particular conception of value, on which having experiences is what 
life is all about” (1996, p. 387). By contrast, Korsgaard notes that, “even when 
thinking of persons as objects of moral concern, the Kantian is more likely to focus 
on moral agency” (1996, p. 363). A similar complaint can be leveled against the 
account of well-being implicit in Parfit's discussion of the value of music. This 
complaint also serves to introduce the broader Kantian solution offered in this paper. 

Parfit’s discussion suggests that values are (1) indefinitely divisible, and (2) 
continuously diminishable. We can imagine a world where each Z-life contains a 
tiny amount of Mozart, and we can also imagine musical experiences marginally 
less valuable than Mozart. (Parfit explicitly makes the second assumption. Fie does 
not state the first, but his subsequent discussion suggests such a picture.) 

These aggregative assumptions are implausible for most values on any 
plausible account of human well-being. Parfit’s discussion is thus not neutral 
between competing accounts. This raises a general problem. Parfit wishes to use 
the term “whatever makes life worth living” as a place holder, to avoid making any 
controversial assumptions about the nature of human well-being. Flis use of this 
term suggests that it is a place holder for a mass noun, not a count noun. “Whatever 
makes life worth living” functions grammatically much like “water”. It seems to 
refer to a kind of stuff We can imagine more of less of this stuff, distribute it over 
containers (lives), treat different units of it as more or less interchangeable, and add 
or subtract arbitrarily small or large quantities of it. Parfit himself compares what 
makes life worth living to milk, when he explains the Repugnant Conclusion with 
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the comment that “the greatest mass of milk might be in a vast heap of bottles each 
containing only one drop” (1986, p. 148). 

The most obvious candidate for such a role is the notion of pleasure, as 
used by classical hedonistic Utilitarians. Unfortunately for Parfit, few contemporary 
moral philosophers treat whatever makes life worth living as a mass noun. They do 
not regard a life as merely an aggregate of some homogenous stuff such as pleasure. 
To judge the value of a life we do not simply add up the total amount of pleasure it 
contains. Instead, we make a complex judgement using a wide variety of factors. 

Parfifs assumptions are not particularly plausible even in regard to 
aesthetic pleasure. His discussion suggests a model of the good life as a cross 
between New Age religious mysticism and a bus tour for retired American tourists. 
A good life consists of a series of isolated experiences of Mozart, Muzak, Venice, 
Verona, or potatoes. In the A-world, we travel briefly to Venice in a Ferrari listening 
to Mozart. The next most desirable world contains a much longer road trip through 
Verona in a BMW to the strains of Haydn. In the Z-world we drive endlessly 
around Iowa in a Lada listening to Muzak and eating potatoes. 

I must stress that this caricature does not represent any position Parfit 
himself would endorse. Yet it is the picture which emerges most naturally from his 
discussion. Aesthetic pleasure is not, of course, a matter of isolated semi-mystical 
experiences. It is a complex component of a broader life, containing highly 
cognitive elements of understanding, knowledge, cultural appreciation, and so on. 
More obviously than any other aesthetic experience, music has duration. At the 
extreme, a nanosecond of Mozart is indistinguishable from a nanosecond of Muzak. 
The element of duration is not limited to particular musical performances. 
Genuinely worthwhile musical appreciation requires considerably more than one 
day's exposure to Mozart among decades of Muzak. 

The way we think about the value of aesthetic experiences does not seem 
consistent with the assumption of continuous diminishability either. Our evaluation 
of aesthetic pleasure certainly seems to contain many discontinuities. While it is 
often possible to imagine slightly more or slightly less valuable experiences, 
experiences of genuine appreciation do not shade indistinguishably into experiences 
of simple enjoyment. 

Discontinuity is even more striking with other components of a worthwhile 
life. A genuine friendship is a different kind of relationship from a merely 
instrumental acquaintance, a life of genuine self-directed autonomy is radically 
different from an unthinking struggle for existence, and so on. 

Of course, it is hard to draw definite boundaries. We cannot always locate 
the point where the higher-level value emerges. In some cases we may be unsure 
whether two possible lives differ in kind or merely in degree. We may be unsure 
which life is better. This uncertainty is not an insurmountable problem. We might 
know that A is better than Z, because the two differ in kind, even though there is an 
intermediate case B such that we are unsure whether B is of the same kind as A or 
the same kind as Z. Suppose A contains a moderate amount of Mozart, B a much 
larger amount of Haydn, and Z a vast sea of Muzak. We cannot decide whether 
Haydn belongs with Mozart or Muzak. Perhaps we feel that, while some of Haydn's 
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music is very good, much of it would not be out of place in an elevator. We are thus 
unsure whether B is more valuable than A (because B contains a greater quantity of 
the same kind of value as A) or less valuable than Z (because B contains a lesser 
quantity of the same kind of value as Z)." 

10. THE KANTIAN LEXICAL VIEW 

My overall aim is to defend a solution to the Continuum Objection based on a 
Kantian Lexical View. The core of my response is an extension of Korsgaard's 
Kantian idea. Perhaps the adoption of the practical standpoint commits us to certain 
views, not only about the existence, nature, and continuity of the attributes of moral 
agency, but also about their moral significance. 

The repugnant conclusion is like a Kantian antinomy. The Continuum 
Objection shows that Z is better than A, because each small step in quality is 
outweighed by the increased quantity. Y et the strong intuition that A is better than Z 
remains. Ideally, to resolve such an antinomy, we need a theoretical framework that 
justifies one of conflicting intuitions, and explains away the other. Korsgaard 
attempts to do the same with Parfifs Reductionism. Her framework of the two 
standpoints justifies the thought that differences between human beings are morally 
significant, and explains the appeal of Parfit's contrary position. The two intuitions 
reflect the two different standpoints. This is the classic Kantian resolution of an 
antinomy. 

My argument is similar. I begin by showing how the standpoint of practical 
reason supports the use of a lexical level, and also provides an intuitively plausible 
account of that level. Both Kant and Korsgaard resolve their antinomies by arguing 
that the conflicting conclusions result from different standpoints. My own solution 
to the repugnant conclusion is slightly different. I argue that, in this case, the 
conflicting intuitions result from separate aspects of the practical standpoint. 

I propose, for the sake of developing my position, to grant Korsgaard’s 
basic Kantian claim. To deliberate, one must see oneself as a unified conscious 
agent whose projects and identity endures through time. I shall argue that the 
practical perspective has several more specific implications for an agent's self- 
conception, and for her moral world view more broadly, especially her theory of 
well-being, and her account of the lexical level. 

Korsgaard's original argument, following Kant, aspires to be 
transcendental. The desired conclusion is that a certain conception of one’s agency 
is a necessary concomitant of the adoption of the practical perspective. I do not 
claim the same level of a priori certainty for any of my own more speculative 
conclusions. On the other hand, I do not see myself as merely advancing 
unsupported empirical generalizations. Rather, my claim is that, once we explore the 
nature of human agency, a certain cluster of beliefs emerges as a natural ethical 
position for any agent adopting the practical perspective. This cluster of beliefs 
underpins our intuitive reaction to the Repugnant Conclusion. I begin with some 
observations prompted by Kant and Korsgaard’s account of the practical standpoint. 
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(1) Reasons and goals. To deliberate is not to see oneself as a creature who is 
controlled entirely by blind impulses or instincts, or who picks options at random or 
on a whim. Rather, it is to see oneself as an agent who chooses between competing 
courses of action on the basis of reasons, and who responds to values. Such an agent 
is not indifferent either to what happens to her or to what she does. 

(2) Needs and goals. Perhaps we can imagine a purely spiritual creature, a 
disembodied rational agency whose only concern was to pursue its goals. However, 
any human being occupying the practical standpoint must recognize that she is a 
physically embodied rational agent, a creature with both needs and goals. 

(3) Autonomy and community. On a narrow reading of Korsgaard's claim, to occupy 
the practical standpoint is to admit the existence of at least one person, namely 
oneself I would argue that one must also admit a plurality of persons. Solipsism is 
not a viable option from the practical perspective.*^ It is not clear whether a perfectly 
isolated agent is possible even in theory. Many philosophers argue that the very 
possibility of thought is conceptually dependent upon interaction with others. *"* What 
is clear is that, in practice, no human being could develop or exercise the capacity 
for autonomous choice in complete isolation. For a human being, to adopt the 
practical standpoint is to recognize that one belongs, as an agent, to a community. 

The fact that agency, autonomy, and community are so foundational to the practical 
standpoint makes it natural for anyone adopting that standpoint to pay attention to 
those features and to their interconnections. I have argued at length elsewhere that 
these features of moral agency have very significant implications for our theory of 
right action and our account of human well-being. In particular, close attention to 
the difference between needs and goals, and to the complex nature of goals, provides 
the best hope of constructing a plausible consequentialist morality.*^ An account of 
well-being based on the significance of moral agency thus has considerable 
independent intuitive appeal. Our Kantian framework reinforces that appeal, and 
provides a theoretically satisfying explanation for it. The intuitive and theoretical 
lines of argument are mutually reinforcing. 

If we have already decided, on independent grounds, to adopt the lexical 
view, then our Kantian framework provides a natural account of where to place the 
lexical level. It also reinforces the case for adopting the lexical view in the first 
place. If the very adoption of the practical standpoint requires that one be an agent of 
a certain kind, then it is reasonable to accord the lives of such agents a different 
order of value from lives lacking agency. 

Kant's central insight is that our moral theory must reflect the basic fact that 
we each view the world from the perspective of a moral agent. When we evaluate 
the repugnant conclusion two questions loom large. (1) Do the outcomes both 
contain moral agents? The Repugnant Conclusion is most troubling when A contains 
flourishing moral agents, while Z contains creatures unable to exercise moral 
agency. (Either because they are creatures congenitally unable to be agents, such as 
slugs, or because they are severely deprived or oppressed human beings.) (2) How 
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closely do the two populations resemble ourselves? If we see ourselves in A, then 
we will prefer A to Z, while many attempts to render the Repugnant Conclusion 
more attractive proceed by seeking to convince us that the Z-lives are much like our 
own. In other words, they seek to persuade us to see what is truly valuable in our 
own lives in the Z world as well as the A world. 



11. THE ARGUMENT FROM PERSPECTIVE: JUSTIFICATION OR 

REFUTATION? 

Suppose we accept that the Kantian Lexical View explains our intuitive response to 
the Repugnant Conclusion. We are troubled by the claim that A is worse than Z 
when the lives in A closely resemble our own conception of our agency, while those 
in Z do not, and in such a case we posit a lexical level between A and Z. Even if we 
grant this much, the Kantian Lexical View still faces some serious objections. 

In moral philosophy, the explanation of an intuition can have a deflationary 
effect. Consider the common objection that Consequentialism is unreasonably 
demanding because it would require affluent people to make enormous donations to 
charity. One might explain this intuition by showing that, as affluent people, we 
naturally reject any moral theory requiring us to sacrifice much of what currently 
gives value to our lives. Some defenders of Consequentialism, most notably Peter 
Singer and Shelly Kagan, argue that this natural tendency unjustifiably privileges 
our own perspective.’^ If we were to adopt a more impartial view, or to take 
seriously the perspective of the impoverished people who stand to benefit from our 
possible donations, then we would see that many of the projects central to our 
present way of life could be sacrificed without compromising the core of our moral 
identity. The explanation of our intuition thus undermines its moral force. Similarly, 
Yew-Kwan Ng objects that, when we consider the Repugnant Conclusion, we 
privilege our own perspective (Ng, 1989). We picture the A lives as similar to our 
own, and imagine the A people choosing between A and Z. If we were more 
impartial, we might see that Z contains more total value than A, and is thus 
preferable. 

A similar problem arises from the threat of conflicting perspectives. If we 
seek a coherent account of the comparative values of possible outcomes, then we 
need a single lexical level. Suppose we grant that, in adopting the practical 
standpoint, we must view the moral world through a lexical lens. It does not follow 
that there is any particular lexical lens through with which we must view the moral 
world. (Analogously, one might accept that any perceiver must impose some spatio- 
temporal structure on her experiences, without accepting that all perceivers must 
impose the same structure.) Indeed, the perspectives of different rational agents may 
be irreconcilable. 

Thomas Nagel raises an analogous worry for T M Scanlon’s Contractualist 
attempt to find rules that no one can reasonably reject. Any adequate set of rules 
must obviously tell the wealthy how much they are obliged to sacrifice to assist the 
destitute. Nagel suggests that, due to the great difference in their respective 
positions, there might be no set of rules such that neither the very affluent nor the 
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very poor can reject it. The affluent will (reasonably) reject any rule requiring them 
to make significant sacrifices for the poor, while the latter will (reasonably) reject 
any rules requiring them to sit by and allow the affluent to decline to help them 
(Nagel, 1991 and 1999). 

A similar impasse might arise with respect to the Repugnant Conclusion. 
Those whose lives resemble the lives in the A world might prefer A to B, while 
those whose lives resemble B regard B as superior to either A or C, and those with 
Z-like lives prefer Z over all less populous alternatives. If it is rational to privilege 
one's own perspective, then these irreconcilable judgments might all be equally 
defensible. 

In any actual society, different people may have incompatible notions of 
the lexical level. The more unequal or divided a community, the greater the range of 
lexical levels. If we move to the global community, then the range of lexical levels 
may be even greater. The choice of any single perspective must seem arbitrary, thus 
reinforcing the deflationary interpretation of our tendency to adopt a lexical view. 

12. STANDPOINTS AND PERSPECTIVES 

We can address both objections together. Our first step is to distinguish the 
standpoint of practical reason from the perspective of any individual agent. Kant 
himself offers some materials to guide our thinking here.** He pictures human 
history as driven by two conflicting notions of self-respect. The first is essentially 
competitive and comparative, where the agent judges the worth of her own life by 
comparing herself to others, especially in regard to social status and domination. 
This type of self-respect is based on an illusion, according to Kant, as all human 
beings have exactly equal moral dignity. Insofar as we are motivated by comparative 
self-respect, we remain in thrall to our inclinations and passions, and thus do not 
exercise genuine agency. One key step in correctly adopting the practical standpoint 
is to free ourselves from the illusion of comparative self-respect, and replace it with 
a notion of self-respect based on our own dignity as rational agents capable of living 
in accordance with the moral law. 

Accordingly, we should not expect the adoption of the practical standpoint 
to be easy, or to leave our moral world view unchanged. When Kant holds that the 
practical perspective is inescapable he means that we cannot escape it if we are to 
live in a manner consistent with what is genuinely valuable in our own nature. He 
does not mean that we always (or indeed ever) succeed in fully adapting our moral 
beliefs to the requirements of the standpoint of practical reason. 

If we seek a lexical level reflecting the essence of the practical standpoint, 
rather than the individual perspective of particular agents, then we should focus on 
the necessary preconditions of a life of human dignity. In some respects, this will 
point to a lexical level closer to that endorsed by a destitute person than by an 
affluent person, as the latter would be more likely to recognize what is truly 
essential. On the other hand, the lexical level might include several elements beyond 
those posited by many destitute people, especially if they live in illiberal societies. If 
a life of human dignity requires the successful pursuit of valuable goals. 
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autonomously chosen from a diverse range of genuinely valuable options, made 
available within a liberal society, then the lexical level may be fairly high.'^ 

13. PUTTING VALUE THEORY IN ITS PLACE 

Many readers will remain unconvinced. They will argue that, even if the practical 
standpoint resolves some disagreements between agents, it cannot resolve them all. 
Agents will still reasonably disagree over the location of the lexical level. To allay 
such concerns, we must examine the relationship between value theory and the 
practical standpoint. 

The practical standpoint is primarily concerned with action. If our intuitions 
are driven by that standpoint, then we should expect them to deal principally with 
the rightness and wrongness of actions, and only derivatively with the value of 
outcomes. I would suggest that this is precisely what we do find. Our strongest 
moral convictions are about actions, not about possible worlds. Asked to compare 
two possible outcomes, we instinctively imagine an agent choosing between them. 
It is this choice which we evaluate, unconsciously appealing to our own preferred 
theory of right action. Our intuitive objection is typically to the combination of a 
particular value theory and a particular theory of right action, rather than to the value 
theory on its own. 

Nagel’s dilemma concerns the evaluation of actions. In particular, Nagel's 
thought is that each agent is permitted, when evaluating competing moral codes, to 
give extra weight to her own interests and perspective. The analogous thought for 
the repugnant conclusion would be that people living in the a world such as A would 
be permitted to refuse to change their world into Z, whereas people already living in 
Z might be permitted to refuse to transform their world into A. 

If we are pure Consequentialists, then we must conclude that the two sides 
disagree over the comparative values of outcomes. To the affluent person A is better 
than Z, while Z is better than A for the destitute person. However, I have argued at 
length elsewhere that we must adopt a more moderate Consequentialism.^** We 
should admit that agents are not always required to perform the action which 
produces the best consequences. We can then explain the affluent person's 
permission to opt for A over Z, not in terms of comparative value, but in terms of a 
general permission to favour herself, even at the expense of overall value. 

If agents are permitted to act in ways that privilege their own interests, then 
they may also be permitted to privilege their own perspective in their evaluations, at 
least in some contexts. In particular, agents may be permitted to adopt different 
interpretations of the lexical level for different purposes. The standpoint of practical 
reason includes prudential rationality as well as morality. When an agent deliberates 
prudentially, about the conduct of her own life, it is reasonable for her to consult her 
own interests. She may find it helpful to appeal to a lexical level. This would enable 
her to set a threshold below which she does not wish the value of her life to drop, or 
a threshold to which she inspires. 

For this personal use of the lexical level, it seems ridiculous to expect all 
agents to adopt exactly the same account of the lexical level. On the other hand, I 
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argued earlier that a key feature of human agency is its connection to human 
communities. Not all deliberation is solitary or self-interested. To adopt the practical 
standpoint is to be an agent living with others. This requires collective deliberation, 
to set ground rules for our life together, and to coordinate common goals and 
projects. A lexical level plays a role here, analogous to its role in purely prudential 
deliberation. Kant himself argues that, if we truly adopt the practical standpoint, we 
see that the long-term goal most worthy of our concern as rational agents is the 
establishment of a kingdom of ends, a liberal community governed by the moral 
law, where all agents are able to successfully pursue their own happiness in harmony 
with others.^* 

John Rawls, the most prominent modem Kantian, argues that one 
requirement of such a community is that it ensure all its members are able to 
develop and exercise their “moral powers” (Rawls, 2001) (These are, roughly, the 
ability to form a conception of the good, and to live one's life in accordance with it.) 
A just society will set a minimally threshold of liberties and primary goods, and 
ensure that everyone lives above that threshold. In comparing his two principles of 
justice to various utilitarian alternatives, Rawls explicitly asks whether this threshold 
should be absolute or relative (2001, pp. 127-30). As a society progresses, should 
the minimum level be raised? Rawls argues that, if we view agents as equal citizens 
participating in a co-operative venture, then the threshold must rise as co-operation 
makes a better life possible for all. Because it ensures that all share in the benefits of 
cooperation in this way, the Rawlsian different principle is more trae to our nature 
as moral agents than any utilitarian minimum threshold based on human needs. 

We can translate Rawls’s position into the language of this paper. He 
argues that, if we follow the logic of the practical standpoint, the appropriate lexical 
level for collective deliberation is relative to a society's level of development. A just 
society aims to raise everyone above the lexical level. This challenge is ever present, 
as the advancement of society raises the lexical level. 

Both individual and collective deliberation can require a relativised lexical 
level. In practice, evaluation occurs in the context of deliberation. When asked to 
compare two or more outcomes in the abstract, we naturally supply a deliberative 
context. If different comparisons yield different contexts, then our intuitions support 
incompatible lexical levels. This does not show that we cannot construct a coherent 
account of comparative value, although it does suggest that any such account must 
rest on an interpretation of the lexical level that will not be suitable for all 
deliberative tasks. 

I conclude that the Kantian Lexical View provides a coherent resolution to 
the Repugnant Conclusion, embedded in a plausible theory of rational deliberation. 
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APPENDIX ONE: TRANSITIVITY 

The approach presented in this paper can also explain a number of other lines of 
argument and patterns of intuition. I deal with many of these elsewhere (Mulgan, 
2003). Here, I will mention just two. One common reaction to a Parfit puzzle is to 
reject the transitivity of the better than relation. Consider the following extremely 
simple example. We have three outcomes: A, B, and C. There is a kind difference 
between A and C, but each is only a step difference from B. The lives in A are better 
than those in B, which are better than those in C. As ever, this is balanced against 
the fact that C has twice as many inhabitants as B, which has twice as many 
inhabitants as A. 

Suppose we take the outcomes in pairs. When comparing A to B, we find 
that the extra numbers outweigh the slight difference in quality of life. B is better 
than A. Similarly, C is better than B. However, when we compare A and C we find 
that the extra numbers do not compensate for the significant difference in quality. A 
is thus better than C. If the better than relation is transitive, then our first two 
comparisons imply that C is better than A. Some philosophers conclude that we 
should simply deny that the better than relation is transitive. One common 
explanation is that different features of an outcome become relevant in different 
comparisons. We thus cannot expect the results of a series of pairwise comparisons 
to fit together into a coherent overall ordering of the values of outcomes. 

Our previous discussion both explains the appeal of this strategy, and 
shows where it is mistaken. When comparing two outcomes it is natural to adopt the 
perspective of the inhabitants of those outcomes. As a result, we naturally adopt 
different interpretations of the lexical level for different comparisons. This does 
show that we must be careful not to expect transitivity when different comparisons 
reflect different standards. However, it does not show that we cannot construct a 
coherent ordering of the values of outcomes. If we are comparing more than two 
outcomes, and if we adopt the same interpretation of the lexical level for all 
comparisons, then we should expect transitivity. 
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APPENDIX TWO: THE VALUE OF HISTORY 

Compare two possible histories of the world. In both, history is divided into two 
periods, the same number of human lives are spread over the same time, and the 
number of lives of eaeh quality is the same. 

Improvement. In the first period, the quality of life is quite low, as people are 
foregoing present eonsumption to eontribute to the development of new teehnology. 
In the seeond period that teehnology signifieantly improves the quality of life. 

Decline. In the first period, everyone lives well by eonsuming non-renewable 
resourees and polluting the environment. In the seeond period, the quality of life 
falls. 

Many people prefer Improvement to Deeline. Yet the Lexieal View alone eannot 
yield these results. Deeline and improvement eontain the same number of lives, of 
exaetly the same quality. The only differenee is the order in whieh the lives oeeur. 
So the two outeomes ought to be equally valuable. 

The eonneetion between the lexieal level and the standpoint of praetieal 
reason helps to resolve this puzzle. Reeall the link between the lexieal level and the 
minimal requirements of human ageney. Human beings ean only exercise agency in 
the context of a stable human community. The lexical level may thus vary with the 
level of development of one's community. For instance, suppose we grant the 
Rawlsian thought that one necessary requirement of agency is the ability to 
participate in the social and political life of one's community on a basis of 
approximate equality. This requirement clearly involves different things in different 
communities. A given level of education or literacy might be sufficient to place an 
agent above the lexical level in one context, but come to be inadequate at a later 
more sophisticated stage. Even though the earlier lives in Improvement are, in one 
sense, just as good as the later lives in Decline, our natural intuitive response is that 
the former will be above the relevant lexical level (or, at least, not far below it), 
while the latter fall well below the lexical level set by the earlier level of 
accomplishment in Decline. 
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NOTES 



* For a good recent discussion of the moral significance of this kind of Parfit puzzle, see McMahan, The 
Ethics of Killing, pp. 269-280. 

^ The puzzle of moral significance is a special case of the lexical difference puzzle, as most moral theories 
posit a lexical difference between the value of morally significant entities and the value of other objects in 
the world. 

^ The example is from Rachels, “Counterexamples to the transitivity of ‘better than’”. See also Temkin, 
“A Continuum Argument for Intransitivity”; and Norcross, “Great harms from small benefits grow: how 
death can be outweighed by headaches”. 

See Cullity, “Moral character and the iteration problem”; and Hooker, Ideal Code, Real World, pp. 166- 
169. For a related example, see Crisp, “Utilitarianism and the life of virtue”; and Mulgan, “The unhappy 
conclusion and the life of virtue”. 

^ I discuss this further in Mulgan, “Whaf s really wrong with the Limited Quantity View?”. 

I owe the general idea of linking these two parts oi Reasons and Persons to Bernard Williams. 

^ For an introduction to lexical accounts of well-being in general, Griffin, Well-being, pp. 85-89. On 
lexical solutions to the Repugnant Conclusion, see Crisp, “Utilitarianism and the Life of Virtue”; Griffin, 
Well-being, pp. 338-340, note 27; and Parfit, “Overpopulation and the Quality of Life”. 

^ The Lexical View is often presented as a rival to the Total View. I argue elsewhere that this presentation 
is mistaken. (Mulgan, “Valuing the Future”.) Both views agree that the best outcome is the one 
containing the greatest sum of whatever makes life worth living. The Lexical View simply offers a non- 
standard account of how that quantity is aggregated. 

^ Parfit, “Overpopulation and the Quality of Life”, p. 164. Parfit also discusses a second objection, 
attacking the lexical view from an egalitarian perspective. I address this objection elsewhere. (Mulgan, 
“Valuing the Future”.) 

Korsgaard, “Personal Identity and the Unity of Agency” (page references to the reprint). 

A further possibility is that Haydn belongs to an intermediate kind, lexically inferior to Mozart yet 
lexically superior to Muzak. 

For the distinction between needs and goals, and its philosophical significance, see Raz, The Morality 
of Freedom, pp. 290-29 1 ; and Mulgan, The Demands of Consequentialism, chapter seven. 

I do not mean to suggest that either Korsgaard or Kant would deny this broader claim. 

See, for instance, Pettit, The Common Mind, part three; and Mulgan, The Demands of 
Consequentialism, pp. 254-255. Interestingly, such a position would imply that failing to recognise that 
one is a member of community of thinkers is not a consistent option even from the theoretical 
perspective. 

Mulgan, The Demands of Consequentialism. 

For such arguments, see Dasgupta, “Savings and Fertility: Ethical Issues”; Ng, “What should we do 
about future generations?”; and Ryberg, “Is the Repugnant Conclusion repugnant?”. For critical 
discussion, see Mulgan, “The Reverse Repugnant Conclusion”. 

See Kagan, The Limits of Morality, Singer, “Famine, Affluence and Morality”; and Unger, Living High 
and Letting Die. 

The sketch of Kanf s view on history presented here is drawn especially from Wood, Kant’s Ethical 
Theory, Chapters Six and Seven. 

For a defence of the claim that a life of human dignity does require all these things, see Mulgan, The 
Demands of Consequentialism, chapter seven. 

Mulgan, The Demands of Consequentialism. 

Our response to Nagel’s dilemma offers a new interpretation of Kanf s view that one goal of morality is 
to aim at a universal kingdom of ends. We should aim for a world where every person's adoption of the 
deliberative perspective drives them to adopt the same perspective of the world, and the same picture of 
the lexical priority between rational agency and inanimate matter. 

I argue elsewhere that this relativised interpretation of the lexical level explains many intuitions and 
paradoxes in our comparative evaluation of possible courses of human history. It also enables us to bring 
Rawlsian Contractualism and moderate Consequentialism closer together. (Mulgan, “The Morality of 
Creation”.) 

For similar arguments, see Rachels, “Counterexamples to the transitivity of ‘better than’”; and Temkin, 
“A Continuum Argument for Intransitivity”. 
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CRITICAL-LEVEL POPULATION PRINCIPLES AND 
THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Population principles extend fixed-population social goodness relations so that they 
can rank alternatives with different populations and population sizes. Most of the 
population principles commonly discussed are welfarist: the ranking of any pair of 
alternatives depends on the well-being of those alive in the two alternatives only. 
Thus, information about all those who ever live together with their levels of lifetime 
utility (interpreted as individual indicators of lifetime well-being) is sufficient to 
establish a welfarist social ranking. Furthermore, these population principles are 
typically anonymous: information about individual identities is not needed. 
Anonymity provides a solution to Parfit’s [1984] ‘non-identity problem’ and ensures 
that individual interests receive equal treatment. 

Because information about well-being plays such an important role in 
welfarist principles, it is important to couple them with a comprehensive account of 
well-being such as that of Griffin (1986) or of Sumner (1996). In addition, the 
interpretation of individual utilities as indicators of lifetime well-being is essential to 
avoid counter-intuitive recommendations regarding the termination of lives. 

In order to investigate the ethical properties of population principles, it is 
important to know the utility level that represents neutrality. We follow the standard 
convention and identily the value of a neutral life with a lifetime-utility level of zero. 
For an individual, a neutral life is one which is as good as one in which he or she has 
no experiences.’ Above neutrality, life, as a whole, is worth living; below neutrality, it 
is not. Because people who do not exist do not have interests or preferences, it does 
not make sense to say that an individual gains by being brought into existence with a 
utility level above neutrality. It makes perfect sense, of course, to say that an 
individual gains or loses by continuing to live because of surviving a life-threatening 
illness, say. Such a change affects length of life, not existence itself^ 

Within the class of welfarist population principles, variable-population 
extensions of fixed-population utilitarianism play a dominant role. Fixed-population 
utilitarianism ranks any two alternatives with the same individuals alive in both by 
comparing their total or average utilities. There are many ways of extending fixed- 
population utilitarianism to a variable-population framework, and we call a 
population principle whose fixed-population subprinciples are utilitarian a same- 
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number utilitarian principle. Standard examples are classical utilitarianism and 
average utilitarianism. Classical utilitarianism ranks any two alternatives by 
comparing their total utilities, whereas average utilitarianism employs average 
utilities instead. Other examples include number-dampened utilitarianism which uses 
average utility multiplied by a positive-valued function of population size to rank 
alternatives. Classical utilitarianism is obtained if this function is proportional to 
population size, and average utilitarianism results if the function is constant. See Ng 
(1986) and, for variations and further discussions, Arrhenius (2000), Blackorby, 
Bossert and Donaldson (2003), Carlson (1998), Hurka (2000) and Sider (1991). 

Critical-level utilitarianism (Blackorby, Bossert and Donaldson (1995, 1997, 
2002) and Blackorby and Donaldson (1984) is another class of principles which 
generalizes classical utilitarianism (but not average utilitarianism). It uses the sum of 
the differences between individual utility levels and a fixed critical level to make 
comparisons.^ If the critical level is zero, classical utilitarianism results. For each 
value of the critical-level constant, a different principle is obtained. 

Critical-level generalized utilitarianism makes same-number comparisons by 
using the sum of transformed utilities, where the transformation can be any 
continuous and increasing function. For convenience, we consider only 
transformations that preserve the level of utility representing neutrality; this involves 
no loss of generality. If the transformation is chosen to be (strictly) concave, (strict) 
inequality aversion obtains as a property of the principle. Broome (2003) argues that 
generalized-utilitarian orderings with strictly concave transformations provide the 
best fit with Parfit’s (1997) ‘prioritarianism’ (see also Fleurbaey (2003)). A same- 
number generalized-utilitarian principle is any principle whose same-number 
subprinciples are generalized-utilitarian. 

Parfit (1976, 1982, 1984) criticizes classical utilitarianism on the grounds 
that it implies the repugnant conclusion. A population principle implies the repugnant 
conclusion if and only if, for any population size, for any positive level of utility and 
for any level of utility between zero and the specified level, there exists a larger 
population size such that an alternative where everyone in the larger population has 
the lower level of utility is better than the alternative with the smaller population and 
the higher utility for everyone."* The higher utility level can be arbitrarily large and the 
lower utility level can be arbitrarily close to zero, the level that represents a neutral 
life. The generalized counterpart of classical utilitarianism suffers from the same 
problem. 

There are many classes of principles that avoid the repugnant conclusion. 
The purpose of this paper is to defend the critical-level generalized-utilitarian 
principles with positive critical levels as the ones that avoid it in the most ethically 
attractive way. 

Arrhenius (2000) introduces two versions of the sadistic conclusion and 
argues that they should be avoided as well. A principle implies the sadistic conclusion 
if and only the addition of individuals with negative utilities can lead to a better 
alternative than the addition of a possibly different number of individuals with 
positive utilities to a utility-unaffected initial population. The strong sadistic 
conclusion is implied if and only if, for any alternative in which everyone’s utility is 
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negative, there exists a worse alternative in which everyone’s utility is positive. We 
argue that the requirement that the sadistic conclusion be avoided is too strong: 
virtually all same-number generalized-utilitarian principles imply it. 

The critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles have an important 
property called existence independence: rankings of alternatives are independent of 
both the utilities and number of unaffected individuals. There are, however, no 
population principles that satisfy this axiom together with several basic axioms and 
avoid the strong sadistic and repugnant conclusions.^ We therefore investigate several 
principles that avoid the repugnant and strong sadistic conclusions and satisfy the 
basic axioms. In particular, we discuss the restricted critical-level generalized- 
utilitarian principles. Like all other principles with the same properties, including 
restricted or unrestricted number-dampened generalized utilitarianism (Hurka (2000), 
Ng (1986)), these principles fail to satisfy existence independence. Using an example, 
we argue that principles that violate this axiom are inconsistent with widely held 
ethical intuitions. 

In Section 2, we introduce critical-level generalized utilitarianism and 
discuss its axiomatic foundation. The repugnant conclusion, the sadistic conclusion 
and the strong sadistic conclusion are discussed in Section 3, along with a result that 
specifies the critical levels that allow critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles to 
avoid each of them. Section 4 presents and discusses restricted critical-level 
generalized utilitarianism and Section 5 concludes. 

2. CRITICAL-LEVEL GENERALIZED UTILITARIANISM 

A population principle ranks alternatives according to their social goodness. We 
assume that each social alternative is associated with a full description of all features 
that may be relevant to the ranking. In particular, all determinants of individual well- 
being are included. The goodness ranking is assumed to be an ordering, that is, a 
reflexive, transitive and complete at-least-as-good-as relation. Reflexivity requires 
every alternative to be ranked as at least as good as itself Transitivity ensures that the 
ranking is consistent in the sense that, if one alternative is at least as good as a second 
which, in turn, is at least as good as a third, then the first is at least as good as the 
third. Finally, a relation is complete if and only if any two distinct alternatives are 
ranked. Two alternatives are equally good if and only if each is at least as good as the 
other. Alternative x is better than alternative y if and only x is at least as good as y 
and y is not as least as good as x. 

We restrict attention to welfarist principles, each of which is equivalent to a 
single ordering defined on utility distributions. One alternative is at least as good as 
another if and only if the utility distribution corresponding to the first is at least as 
good as the distribution corresponding to the second. 

A utility distribution consists of the utility levels of all the people who ever 
live in the corresponding alternative. Because we consider anonymous principles 
only, it is not necessary to keep track of individual identities. Consequently, the utility 
levels in an alternative can be numbered from one to the number of individuals alive. 
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Thus, if there are n people alive in an alternative, a utility distribution is an «-tuple u 
= (mi, . . . , Mn) where each number in the list is the utility level of one of the members 
of society. 

A welfarist population principle can be described by an at-least-as-good-as 
ordering of utility distributions. The corresponding equal-goodness and bettemess 
relations are defined as above: utility distribution u is as good as utility distribution v 
if and only if u is at least as good as v and v is at least as good as m; and u is better 
than V if and only if u is at least as good as v and it is not the case that v is at least as 
good as u. In order to be a population principle, the ordering must be capable of 
different-number comparisons: any two distributions u = {u\, . . . ,Un) and v = (vi, . . . , 
Vm) are ranked, even if the population sizes n and m are different. 

Because the principles we investigate are anonymous, if we relabel the utility 
levels in a utility distribution u, the resulting distribution is as good as u. Such a 
relabeling is called a permutation of a utility distribution. A permutation of m = (mi, . . 

. , Mn) is a utility distribution v = (vi, . . . , Vn) such that there exists a way of matching 
each index i in u to exactly one index j in v such that m, = v,. For example, (m2, U\, M3) 
is a permutation of (mi, M2, M3). Anonymity rules out discounting the utilities of people 
in future generations and is defined as follows. 

Anonymity: For all population sizes n, for all utility distributions u = {u\, . . . , m„) 
and V = (vi, . . . , Vn), if v is a permutation of m, then u and v are equally good. 

We also assume that the ordering satisfies the strong Pareto principle. It requires 
unanimity to be respected. 

Strong Pareto: For all population sizes n and for all utility distributions u = {u\, . . . , 
Mn) and V = (vi, . . . , v„), if m, > v, for all / = 1, . . . , n with at least one strict inequality, 
then M is better than v. 

Continuity is a condition that prevents the goodness relation from exhibiting Targe’ 
changes in response to ‘small’ changes in the utility distribution. It rules out fixed- 
population principles such as lexicographic maximin (leximin). 

Continuity: For all population sizes n, for all utility distributions u = (u\, . . . ,u„) and 
V = (vi, . . . , Vn) and for all sequences of utility distributions m', m^, . . . where m' = (m/ 
,. . . , Mn' ) for ally, 

(i) if the sequence m', m^, . . . approaches v and m' is at least as good as 
M for all /, then v is at least as good as m; 

(ii) if the sequence u\ u^, . . . approaches v and u is at least as good as 
m' for all j, then u is at least as good as v. 

All of the above properties impose restrictions on same-number comparisons only and 
they are well established and accepted in the literature on same-number social 
evaluation. To establish a link between utility distributions with different population 
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sizes, we impose two further conditions. The first requires that well-being and 
population size can be traded off in at least a rudimentary way. 

Weak existence of critical levels: There exist a utility distribution u = {u\, . . . , m„) 
and a utility level c such that u = {u\, and (m, c) = (mi, c) are equally 

good. 

A critical level for a utility distribution m is a utility level such that, if an individual 
with the critical level is added to u, all other utilities unchanged, the augmented 
distribution and the original are equally good. Although the above axiom requires the 
existence of a critical level for a single utility distribution, it does not require critical 
levels to exist for others. If critical levels exist, they may depend on both the number 
of people alive and their utilities. If strong Pareto is satisfied, each utility distribution 
can have at most one critical level: given transitivity, the assumption that there are 
two distinct critical levels immediately contradicts strong Pareto. 

Finally, we introduce an independence condition. It requires the ranking of 
any two alternatives to be independent of the existence of individuals who ever live 
and have the same utility levels in both. It allows population principles to be applied 
to affected individuals only. 

Existence independence: For all utility distributions u = (mi, . . . , m„), v = (vi, . . . , 
Vm) and vr = (wi, . . . ,Wr), the utility distribution (u,w) is at least as good as the utility 
distribution (v,>v) if and only if u is at least as good as v. 

To illustrate the condition, consider the following example (see Blackorby, Bossert 
and Donaldson (2003)). Suppose that, in the near future, a small group of humans 
leaves Earth on a space ship and, after travelling through space for several 
generations, establishes a colony on a planet that belongs to a distant star. The 
colonists lose all contact with Earth soon after their departure and, in all possible 
alternatives, the two groups have nothing to do with each other from then on. No 
decision made by the members of either group can affect the other in any way. Now 
suppose that the colonists are considering an important decision for their society and 
want to know which of the associated alternatives is best. If the population principle 
satisfies existence independence, the individuals that remained on Earth and their 
descendants can be disregarded: the ranking of the feasible alternatives is independent 
of their existence and, therefore, of both their number and their utility levels. In this 
case, the population principle can be applied to the colonists alone. 

We find existence independence ethically attractive because of examples 
such as this. In the presence of anonymity, existence independence cannot be reserved 
for particular groups: if it applies to groups such as the long dead, it must apply to all 
groups. Existence independence is attractive for practical reasons as well. Information 
about the number and utility levels of the long dead or of future people whose 
existence and well-being are unaffected by decisions taken in the present is very 
difficult to obtain. The same observation applies to the spaceship example: it is 
impossible for the colonists to gather reliable information about the number of 
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individuals on Earth and their utilities. 

Two classes of principles that are of particular interest in this paper are the 
critical-level utilitarian principles and their generalized counterparts. According to 
critical-level utilitarianism, there exists a fixed critical level of utility a such that a 
utility distribution u = {u\, is at least as good as a utility distribution v = (vi, . 

. . , Vm) if and only if the sum of the differences between the utility levels in u and a is 
no less than the sum of differences between the utility levels in v and a. That is, 



[mi - a] + . . . + [m„ - a] > [vi - a] + . . . + [vm - a]. 



Critical-level generalized utilitarianism uses a continuous and increasing 
transformation g applied to the individual utilities instead of the utilities themselves to 
establish the social ranking. According to these principles, utility distribution u = {u\, 

. . . , Mn) is at least as good as distribution v = (vi, . . . , Vm) if and only if 

[g(Mi) - g(a)] + • • • + [g(M„) - g(a)] > [g(vi) - g(a)] + . . . + [g(vj - g(a)] (1) 

where, as before, a is the fixed critical level. Without loss of generality, we can 
assume that the transformation g preserves the utility level representing neutrality, 
that is, it satisfies g(0) = 0. 

Same-number generalized-utilitarian principles give priority to worse-off 
individuals if and only if the transformation g is strictly concave. Suppose that a 
single person is to be chosen to receive a one-unit increase in his or her utility level. 
According to any of these principles, the best choice is the worst-off person, the 
second-best choice is the second-worst-off person, and so on (if two people have the 
same utility level, either can be chosen). Thus, strict priority is given to worse-off 
individuals. 

The critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles are the only ones that 
satisfy the above axioms. This result, which is proved in Blackorby, Bossert and 
Donaldson (1998), provides a strong case in their favour.'’ 

Theorem 1: A welfarist population principle satisfies anonymity, strong Pareto, 
continuity, weak existence of critical levels and existence independence if and only if 
it is critical-level generalized-utilitarian. 



3. THE REPUGNANT AND SADISTIC CONCLUSIONS 

A population principle implies the repugnant conclusion (Parfit (1976, 1982, 1984)) if 
population size can always be substituted for quality of life, no matter how close to 
neutrality the well-being of a large population is. That is, there are situations where 
mass poverty is considered preferable to alternatives where fewer people lead very 
good lives. An informal definition of the repugnant conclusion is given in the 
introduction. The following formulation makes it more precise. 
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Repugnant conclusion; For any population size n, for any positive utility level ^ and 
for any utility level £ strictly between zero and there exists a population size m > n 
such that a utility distribution in which each of m individuals has the utility level £ is 
better than a utility distribution in which each of n individuals has a utility of 

The sadistic conclusion, introduced by Arrhenius (2000), refers to the comparison of 
two alternatives both of which are obtained by population expansions. The sadistic 
conclusion is implied if and only if it may be better to add people with negative 
utilities to a utility-unaffected population than adding a possibly different number of 
people with positive utility to the same utility-unaffected population. 

Sadistic conclusion; There exist utility distributions u = {ui, . . . , m„), v = (vi, . . . , Vm) 
and w = (wi, . . . ,Wr) such that all utilities in v are negative, all utilities in w are 
positive and the distribution (u, v) is better than the distribution (u,w). 

The strong sadistic conclusion obtains if and only if, for every utility distribution of 
negative utilities, there exists a worse utility distribution of positive utilities. 

Strong sadistic conclusion; For any utility distribution u = {u\, ...,«„) containing 
negative utilities only, there exists a utility distribution v = (vi, . . . , Vm) with positive 
utilities only such that u is better than v. 

Clearly, the sadistic conclusion does not imply the strong sadistic conclusion; for 
example, critical-level utilitarianism with a negative critical level leads to the sadistic 
conclusion but not to the strong sadistic conclusion. Conversely, the strong sadistic 
conclusion does not imply the sadistic conclusion, unless the null distribution (the 
utility distribution without any components corresponding to an alternative where no- 
one is alive) is included. If we consider distributions with a positive number of 
components only, we can define a value function Lby letting V (m) = -U\ if the utility 
distribution u has exactly one component ui, and V {u) = U\ + . . . + u„'\f the utility 
distribution u has at least two components. The goodness relation is defined by 
declaring one utility distribution to be at least as good as another if and only if the 
value of V for the first is greater than or equal to the value of V for the second. This 
ordering leads to the strong sadistic conclusion because, for any utility distribution u 
= (mi, . . . , Mn) containing negative utilities only, the distribution v = vi = (-1 )(mi + . . . 
+ Mn - 1) which contains positive utilities only is worse. The sadistic conclusion is 
avoided because any two utility distributions (u, v) and {u,w) each have at least two 
components and, therefore, are compared according to total utility. But total utility is 
always greater for {u,w) than for (u, v) if the components of v are negative and those 
of w are positive. 

The above example fails to satisfy the strong Pareto principle. If strong 
Pareto is added, the strong sadistic conclusion is stronger than the sadistic conclusion. 
We obtain 
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Theorem 2: If a principle satisfies strong Pareto and the strong sadistic conclusion, 
then it satisfies the sadistic conclusion. 

Proof. See the appendix. 

The following theorem identifies the values for the critical level a such that the 
corresponding critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles imply each of the above 
conclusions. 

Theorem 3: (i) A critical-level generalized-utilitarian principle implies the repugnant 
conclusion if and only if the critical level a is non-positive. 

(ii) A critical-level generalized-utilitarian principle implies the sadistic 
conclusion if and only if the critical level a is non-zero. 

(in) A critical-level generalized-utilitarian principle implies the strong 
sadistic conclusion if and only if the critical level a is positive. 

Proof. See the appendix. 

Theorem 3 implies that it is not possible for a critical-level generalized-utilitarian 
principle to avoid both the strong sadistic and repugnant conclusions: avoidance of 
the repugnant conclusion requires the critical level to be positive but the strong 
sadistic conclusion is avoided only if the critical level is non-positive. 

That result is related to another concerning the repugnant and sadistic 
conclusions. Consider the same-number utilitarian principles that rank no one-person 
alternative above all those with larger populations, a property that is implied by a 
strengthening of weak existence of critical levels. This strengthening requires the 
existence of a critical level for all utility distributions (but allows those critical levels 
to depend on the number of individuals alive and on their utilities). None of these 
principles can avoid both the sadistic and repugnant conclusions (Blackorby, Bossert 
and Donaldson (2003, Theorem 1)). Consequently, all of those principles that avoid 
the repugnant conclusion necessarily imply the sadistic conclusion. This occurs 
because avoidance of the sadistic conclusion requires the addition of any number of 
people at a positive but arbitrarily small utility level to be ranked as no worse than the 
addition of a single person at an arbitrarily small negative utility level. Because we 
consider the repugnant conclusion unacceptable, we conclude that avoidance of the 
sadistic conclusion is an axiom that must be discarded. 

4. RESTRICTED CRITICAL-LEVEL PRINCIPLES 

Although the axiom requiring avoidance of the sadistic conclusion can be rejected, it 
may be argued that the axiom requiring avoidance of the strong sadistic conclusion 
should not be. Together with Theorem 1, Theorem 3 implies that there is no 
population principle that satisfies anonymity, strong Pareto, continuity, weak 
existence of critical levels and existence independence that avoids the repugnant 
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conclusion and the strong sadistic conclusion. If avoidance of the strong sadistic 
conclusion is regarded as desirable, therefore, one of the other requirements must be 
dropped. Given the fundamental nature of anonymity, strong Pareto, continuity and 
weak existence of critical levels, the obvious candidate is existence independence. 

There are principles that are closely related to the critical-level generalized- 
utilitarian principles with positive critical levels. They are the restricted critical-level 
generalized-utilitarian principles (Blackorby, Bossert and Donaldson (2003)) and they 
satisfy anonymity, strong Pareto, continuity and weak existence of critical levels and, 
furthermore, they avoid both the repugnant conclusion and the strong sadistic 
conclusion. The positive critical level for a critical-level generalized-utilitarian 
principle becomes the critical-level parameter for the corresponding restricted 
principle. However, this parameter is no longer equal to the critical level for all utility 
distributions. 

Each of the restricted critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles employs 
a value function which is equal to the sum of the differences between the transformed 
utility levels in u and g(a) (the left side of equation (1)) when average transformed 
utilities are greater than g(a), equal to the percentage shortfall of average transformed 
utility from g(a) when average transformed utility is positive and less than or equal to 
g(a), and equal to total transformed utility less one when average transformed utility 
is non-positive. Consequently, all utility distributions whose average transformed 
utilities are above g(a) are better than all whose average transformed utilities are 
positive and no greater than it and these utility distributions are, in turn, better than all 
whose average transformed utilities are non-positive. Critical levels are equal to a for 
all utility distributions in the first group. In the second group, the transformed critical 
level is equal to average transformed utility. For the third group, critical levels are 
equal to zero. 

The restricted critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles satisfy 
anonymity, strong Pareto, continuity, weak existence of critical levels and they avoid 
both the repugnant and the strong sadistic conclusions. They are not the only ones that 
satisfy the axioms on the above list: restricted number-dampened generalized 
utilitarianism (Hurka (2000)), which is a modification of number-dampened 
generalized utilitarianism (Ng (1986)) has those properties as well. 

All of the restricted principles fail to satisfy existence independence. This is, 
in our view, a significant problem which is best illustrated by an example. For 
simplicity, we employ same-number utilitarian principles; the example is easily 
adapted to their generalized counterparts. 

Suppose that a single parent has a handicapped child whose lifetime utility 
would be zero (neutrality) without the expenditure of additional resources. Two 
alternatives are available. In the first, which we call x, resources are devoted to 
improving the child’s well-being, resulting in utilities of 50 for the child and 60 for 
the parent. In the second, which we call y, no additional resources are used to raise the 
level of well-being of the disabled child, but a second child is bom and the same 
resources are devoted to it resulting in lifetime utility levels of 60 for the second child 
and the parent and zero for the first child. The parent and his or her children are not 
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the only people who ever live, however. There are ten billion (10^) others who have 
the same utility levels in both alternatives. This example, illustrated in Table 1, is due 
to Parfit (1976, 1982). 





Parent 


first child 


Second child 


Utility distribution of 
others 


X 


60 


50 








60 


0 


60 


(Ui,....,Uiob) 



Table 1 



The parent wants to know which alternative is better. Parfit assumes that utility levels 
other than those of people who are potentially affected are irrelevant. That assumption 
is satisfied if critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles are used to rank the 
alternatives. Their ranking of x and y is independent of the utility levels of the 
unconcerned and even of their existence. 

Classical utilitarianism ranks y as better than x, and this contradicts the moral 
intuition of many. Critical-level utilitarianism agrees with this ranking if the critical 
level is less than ten but, if the critical level is greater than ten, x is ranked as better. It 
is interesting to note that the positive critical level that ensures this ranking also 
ensures that the repugnant conclusion is avoided. 

Suppose, by contrast, that restricted critical-level utilitarianism with a 
critical-level parameter of 15 is used to rank the alternatives. In that case, the utility 
levels of the unaffected other people make a difference. If their average utility is 
equal to 20, the two alternatives are ranked with critical-level utilitarianism with a 
critical level of 15 and x is better than y. If the average utility of the others is 10, then 
average utility in both alternatives is between zero and 15, x and y are ranked with 
average utilitarianism and, again, x is better than y. But, if the average utility of the 
others is -5, average utilities in both alternatives are negative. In that case, the 
alternatives are ranked with classical utilitarianism and y is better than x. Restricted 
number-dampened utilitarianism (see Blackorby, Bossert and Donaldson (2003) and 
Hurka (2000)) suffers from the same problem because it fails to satisfy existence 
independence. 



5. CONCLUSION 

Parfit (1976, 1982, 1984) argues that the repugnant conclusion should be avoided and 
we concur. Arrhenius (2000) argues that the sadistic conclusion should also be 
avoided. Because all same-number utilitarian principles that avoid the repugnant 
conclusion lead to the sadistic conclusion, we reject it as an axiom. 

Avoidance of the strong sadistic conclusion is an axiom that, at first glance, 
has some ethical appeal. There are, however, no principles that satisfy anonymity, 
strong Pareto, continuity, weak existence of critical levels and existence independence 
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that avoid both the repugnant conclusion and the strong sadistic conclusion. It is 
tempting, therefore, to drop existence independence from the list of axioms. However, 
in that case, rankings of alternatives may depend on the utilities of unaffected people 
such as the long dead. Our intuitions tell us that such a dependence is ethically 
inappropriate and, for that reason, we are prepared to drop avoidance of the strong 
sadistic conclusion. That leaves the critical-level generalized-utilitarian principles 
with positive critical levels as the ones that avoid the repugnant conclusion in the 
most ethically appropriate way. 



APPENDIX: PROOFS OF THEOREMS 

Theorem 2: If a principle satisfies strong Pareto and the strong sadistic conclusion, 
then it satisfies the sadistic conclusion. 

Proof. Suppose strong Pareto and the strong sadistic conclusion are satisfied. 
Consider a utility distribution u = (mi, . . . , m„) with at least two individuals such that 
all utilities are negative. By the strong sadistic conclusion, there exists a utility 
distribution v = (vi, . . . , Vm) with positive utilities only that is worse than u. We can 
distinguish two cases. 

(i) OT > 1. Because u^ is negative, strong Pareto implies that (mi, . . . , m„_i, 0) 
is better than u = {u\, . . . , m„_i, »„)• Analogously, because vis positive, strong Pareto 
implies that v = (vi, . . . , Vm-i, Vn,) is better than (vi, . . . , Vm.i, 0). Because u is better 
than V, transitivity implies that {u\, . . . , u^.\, 0) is better than (vi, . . . , Vm-i, 0). This 
means that adding the utility distribution {u\, . . . u„.\) with negative utilities only to 
(0) is better than adding the utility distribution (vi, . . . , Vm.i), which has positive 
utilities only, to (0). Thus, the sadistic conclusion is implied. 

(ii) m = 1 . In this case, v has a single positive component vi. By strong Pareto, v = (vi) 
is better than (-Vi). The strong sadistic conclusion implies that there exists a utility 
distribution w = (wi, . . . ,Wj) with positive utilities only that is worse than (-Vi). 
Strong Pareto implies that r 5 ^ 1 and thus r > 1 . Because u is better than v, v = (vi) is 
better than (-Vi) and (-Vi) is better than w, transitivity implies that u is better than w. 
Analogously to the argument used in case (i), strong Pareto implies that (mi, . . . , m„.i, 
0) is better than u = (mi, . . . , Wn) and w = (wi, . . . is better than (wi, . . . 

0). Because u is better than w, transitivity implies that (mi, . . . , u^.i, 0) is better 
than (wi, . . . ,Wr-i, 0). This means that adding the utility distribution {ui, . . . Mn-i) with 
negative utilities only to (0) is better than adding the utility distribution (vvi, . . . 
which has positive utilities only, to (0). Thus, again, the sadistic conclusion is 
implied. 

Theorem 3: (i) A critical-level generalized-utilitarian principle implies the repugnant 
conclusion if and only if the critical level a is non-positive. 

(ii) A critical-level generalized-utilitarian principle implies the sadistic 
conclusion if and only if the critical level a is non-zero. 

(in) A critical-level generalized-utilitarian principle implies the strong 
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sadistic conclusion if and only if the critical level a is positive. 

Proof, (i) Suppose a is non-positive. Let n be any population size, let ^ be any 
positive level of utility, and let £ be a utility level strictly between zero and Let m 
be a population size such that 

«>«[g(0-g(a)]/[g(e)-g(a)] (2) 

Because ^ > £, a is non-positive and g is increasing, the ratio [g(Q-g(oc)]/[g(£)-g(a)] 
is greater than one and, by (2), m is greater than n. Multiplying both sides of (2) by 
the positive difference g(£) - g(a), we obtain 

m[gf) - g(a)] > n[g(0 - g(a)] 

and the utility distribution where m people each have utility £ is better than the 
distribution where n people each have utility Thus, the repugnant conclusion is 
implied. 

Conversely, suppose a is positive. Let n = 1, ^ = 2a and £ = o/2. 
Substituting these values, for any population size m > «, an alternative where m 
people have utility £ is better than an alternative where n people have utility ^ 
according to critical-level generalized utilitarianism if and only if 

- g(a)] = m[g(a/2) - g(a)] > «[g(Q - g(a)] = 1 [g(2a) - g(a)] (3) 

which is impossible for m > n = 1 and a > 0 because, in this case, the left side of (3) is 
negative and the right side is positive. Therefore, the repugnant conclusion is avoided. 

(ii) Suppose a is not equal to zero. Let u = {u\) = (a). If a is positive, let v = 
(vi) = (-a/4) and w = (h’i,h’ 2 ) = (a/4, a/4). If a is negative, let v = (vi, V 2 ) = (a/4, a/4) 
and w = (wi) = (-a/4). In both cases, v contains negative utilities only and w contains 
positive utilities only but (u, v) is better than (u,w) according to critical-level 
generalized utilitarianism, which shows that the sadistic conclusion is implied. 

Now suppose a is equal to zero. Let u = {u \, . . . , m„), v = (vi, . . . , v^) and w 
= (wi, . . . ,Wr) be utility distributions such that v contains negative components only, 
w contains positive components only and there are no restrictions on the utilities in u. 
According to critical-level generalized utilitarianism with a zero critical level, (m,v) is 
better than (u,w) if and only if 

g(Mi) + . . . + g(M„) + g(Vi) + . . . + g(Vm) > g(Mi) + . . . + g(Mn) + g(H>i) + . . . + g{Wr) 

which is equivalent to 



g(Vl) + . . . + g(Vn,) > g(>Vl) + . . . + g(Wr). 
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Because all the values on the left side of this inequality are negative and all values on 
the right side are positive, this is impossible and the sadistic conclusion is avoided. 

(iii) Suppose a is positive and let u = {u\, contain negative utilities 

only. Let 



m > \ [g(Mi) - g(a)] + . . . + [g(M„) - g(a)] g(a/2) - g(a) \ (4) 



and V = (vi, . . . , Vm) = (oc/2, . . . , aJ2). Note that both numerator and denominator on 
the right side of (4) are negative and, as a consequence, the quotient is positive. Then, 
multiplying both sides by the negative difference g(a/2) - g(a), we obtain 

[g(Mi) - g(a)] + . . . + [g(Mn) - g(a)] >m[g(a/2) - g(a)] = [g(vi) - g(a)] + . . . + [g(vj - 
g(a)] 

and u is better than v according to critical-level generalized utilitarianism. 
Consequently, the strong sadistic conclusion is implied. 

Now suppose that a is non-positive and the strong sadistic conclusion is 
implied. Let u = (u\, ...,«„) contain utilities that are less than a and, therefore, 
negative. By the strong sadistic conclusion, there exists a utility distribution v = (vi, . . 
• , Vm) which contains positive utilities such that u is better than v. Thus, according to 
critical-level generalized utilitarianism, 

[g(Mi) - g(a)] + . . . + [g(Mn) - g(a)] > [g(vi) - g(a)] + . . . + [g(v,„) - g(a)] (5) 

By construction, each term on the left side of (5) is negative and each term on the 
right side is positive, and a contradiction is obtained. Consequently, the strong 
sadistic conclusion is not implied when a is non-positive. 
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NOTES 



^ See Broome (1993). 

^ For further discussions, see Blackorby, Bossert and Donaldson (1997, 2002), Heyd (1992, chapter 1), 
McMahan (1996) and Parfit (1984, appendix G). 

^ Fixed critical levels are proposed by Parfit (1976, 1982, 1984). 

Parfit’s statement of the repugnant conclusion is somewhat weaker. 

^ For further discussions, see Arrhenius (2000), Blackorby, Bossert, Donaldson and Fleurbaey (1998), 
Blackorby, Bossert and Donaldson (2003), Blackorby and Donaldson (1991) and Ng (1989). 

^ See also Blackorby, Bossert and Donaldson (1995) for an intertemporal formulation. An alternative 
characterization can be found in Blackorby and Donaldson (1984). 
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CLARK WOLF 



O REPUGNANCE, WHERE IS THY STING? 

On the Neutral Level of Existence and Parfit ’s Repugnant Conclusion 



In philosophical discussions of ethics one often hears the complaint that arguments rely 
too heavily on intuitions. Of course intuitions also play a similar in other areas of 
philosophy: A system of modal logic may be rejected on the ground that it implies a 
counterintuitive view of counterfactuals; theories of justification may be rejected on 
ground that they have counterintuitive implications for knowledge, and theories of 
meaning may be rejected when they are judged to have intuitively unacceptable 
implications for a theory of reference. But intuitions are not a reliable guide to truth, 
and there is a point to the objection that they should not be used in the wrong way. As 
Derek Parfit has shown, many of our intuitions about the value of well being turn out to 
be confusing and contradictory when we apply them to populations of varying size and 
constituency. There is no normative theory of population choice that does not have 
seriously counterintuitive implications. 

While intuitive judgments may not be a reliable guide to truth, our underlying 
intuitions will usually determine which view (if any) it is rational for us to accept. The 
fact that some moral theory would imply that American slavery was morally correct, for 
example, would be quite an excellent reason for most of us to reject that theory: the 
conclusion is so counterintuitive that we (most of us, as I hope) are fully justified in 
rejecting any philosophical theory that led us to it. Philosophical discussions about 
population choice often proceed in terms of intuition in just the way described above. 
Parfit’s “repugnant conclusion” argument is just this sort: the conclusion is taken to be 
sufficiently repugnant to our evaluative and moral intuitions that we are justified in 
rejecting the plausible seeming premises that led us to it. But when philosophical 
arguments involve appeals to intuition, a great deal depends on the starting point and on 
which intuitions are held constant and which are allowed to float. I propose to examine 
the problem of population choice by starting with a plausible principle that most writers 
on this subject have been driven to reject. I must confess that I find the principle 
plausible, and find its rejection radically counterintuitive. This leads me to reject 
theories of population choice that would imply its denial, and to investigate the 
implications this principle would have for a broader theory of population choice. But 
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this may in part be a reflection on myself and on what, given my pre-theoretic intuitions, 
it is rational for me to accept. It may have nothing to do with the truth or falsity of the 
theory I investigate here. But I have found that my own intuitions on this subject are not 
unique, but are somewhat widely shared. This has encouraged me and led me to 
develop them further. It must also be noted that the view I develop here has 
counterintuitive implications of its own. I will do my best to identify and explain some 
of these implications, recognizing that some readers will regard them as objections. I 
hope that the exercise will be valuable for those who accept the argument as a modus 
tollens rejection of the premise as well as for those who, like myself, are driven to 
accept the conclusion. In this domain all theories come with hidden costs to our 
intuitive values, so this disadvantage is not unique to the view presented here. 



1. COMPENSATION AND THE MISERY PRINCIPLE 

Policy Choice: Suppose we are faced a population of six billion people who, through 
not fault of their own, are miserable and destitute. We have two policy options available 
to us. For the sake of the example, assume that these are the only alternatives, that they 
are described to include all the people who would ever exist, and that there are no other 
morally relevant effects of our choice. 

Policy A would improve the lives of all the miserable people so that their lives 
would be quite good. ‘Policy A’ would leave all them adequately well off with 
ample meaningful opportunities to pursue worthwhile projects. 

Policy B offers a very different opportunity. Instead of improving the lives of 
those who undeservedly suffer, we could instead choose a policy that would 
increase the number of well-off people in the world. Policy B would leave the 
lives of the miserable un-changed, but would spur a swift population explosion 
of many new people. These people’s lives would be good, satisfying, and 
blissfully happy. 

Some people believe that if the happy people who would come to exist under Policy B 
were numerous enough or happy enough, then their well-being would provide a 
counterweight for the misery of the unhappy six billion. For example, if we assume (as 
philosophers usually do and as economists usually do not) that utilities can be additively 
aggregated, then we might describe the choice above so that both total and average 
utility would be greater in Policy B. Even if we adopt a discount function that assigns 
less weight to the well being of “possible people” (as recommended by Partha Dasgupta 
(1989)), or one that assigns less weight to future well being (Arrow (1999)), or one that 
assigns a diminishing value to additional happy people as total population size increases 
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(Hurka (1983), Ng (1989), Broome (1992)), we can describe the choice above so that 
aggregate utility is larger if we choose Policy B instead of Policy A. 

Many people share a powerful intuitive conviction that the choice of Policy B 
would be a moral mistake. If we wish to address the problem of human misery and 
destitution, we should provide those who suffer with opportunities, improve their lives, 
relieve them of their poverty, and bind their wounds. Bringing more happy people into 
the world is no way at all to deal with existing human misery. Derek Parfit articulates a 
principle that might lie behind this judgment. He calls it the Claim about Compensation: 

Claim about Compensation; One person's burdens cannot be compensated by 
benefits provided for someone else. (Parfit 1982, p. 337) 

Parfit himself claims that “we cannot deny” the Claim about Compensation. Since many 
people seem to deny this principle, I am not convinced that one can’t do it. But perhaps 
no one would deny the principle in the context where Parfit introduces it, where he is 
literally speaking of compensation. It is different in other contexts: in the context of 
theories of social choice over shifting populations, many economists and philosophers 
have adopted theories that imply the denial of the close relative of Parfit’s Claim about 
Compensation that would apply to population and social choice. The Claim about 
Compensation’s Social Choice cousin would urge that if there are people who are 
suffering poverty, deprivation, and misery, we cannot appropriately address this 
problem by adding more happy people to the world so that the happiness of the new 
people acts as a counterbalance to the misery of those who are suffering. I will call this 
the Misery Principle. 

Misery Principle: If people are badly off, suffering, or otherwise remediably 
miserable, it is not appropriate to address their ill-being by bringing more happy 
people into the world to counterbalance their disadvantage. We should instead 
improve the situation of those who are badly off 

Many people find the Misery Principle immediately plausible. But writers on 
population and social choice have mostly been led to theories that imply the rejection of 
this principle. 

It is easy to see the relation between the Misery Principle and Parfit’s Claim 
about Compensation. The existence of more happy people who would not have existed 
otherwise does not compensate those who are badly off, and from a broader social 
perspective we should not accept a social choice theory that urges us to be indifferent 
between policies that improve the situation of those who are disadvantaged, and 
alternative policies that would attempt to counterbalance their misery by encouraging 
fertility among the well-off It’s bad when people are miserable and deprived, and the 
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appropriate way to address such disadvantage is by improving the situation of those who 
suffer. In Charles Dickens’ Hard Times, Sissy Jupe urges, “it must be just as hard upon 
those who were starved, whether the others were a million, or a million 
million.”(Dickens (1996, p. 94), Wolf (1996)) Just so. 

Many of the considerations that make Parfit’s Claim about Compensation 
immediately plausible can be cited in defense of the Misery Principle as well: Suffering 
and other relevantly similar burdens are a bad thing for those who endure them. Social 
outcomes that include uncompensated burdens are, other things being equal, worse than 
outcomes that do not include uncompensated burdens. Unless the existence of the 
additional well off people in Policy B somehow compensates for or counterbalances the 
unaddressed burdens of the miserable. Policy B is worse than Policy A. But the 
compensation principle tells us that the well being of people who would not have existed 
otherwise cannot compensate for unaddressed extant misery. Those who find it 
repugnant to purchase the happiness of many at the price of the misery of a few will find 
the choice of policy B repugnant for this reason. 

We might list a set of important reasons for preferring Policy A over Policy B: 
Policy B involves persistent suffering while Policy A does not. The suffering of the 
miserable under Policy B is not compensated by the bliss of the happy. Finally, no one 
is worse off (or even badly off) if we choose Policy A, while some people are 
persistently badly off if we choose policy B. Surely it is better to have a world where 
everyone is well off, instead of an alternative world that contains unaddressed misery. 
And we can’t change that ordering simply by adding more happy people to the world 
with miserable people in it! 

But these reasons are not universally persuasive, since the Misery Principle 
rules out most of the widely defended theories of population choice. The theories that 
are ruled out by the misery principle include average, total, and number-dampened 
utilitarian views, as well as views that have been defended by John Broome (1992), 
Yew-Kwang Ng (1989), Partha Dasgupta (1989), Henry Sidgwick (1981/1907), 
Kenneth Arrow (1999), Nick Fotion (1997), Stuart Rachels (2001), and R.M. Hare 
(1993). Despite this daunting list of thoughtful and intelligent objectors, I would 
suggest that we should reject theories that are inconsistent with the Misery Principle 
unless, in the end, we find ourselves backed into a comer. I propose to consider what 
principles for population choice we reach when we hold constant the Misery Principle 
and its application in theories of social choice. I will show that there is a welfare theory, 
a version of utilitarian consequentialism in fact, that is consistent with the Compensation 
Principle in its broad interpretation as a restriction on social evaluation functions. 



2. BETTERNESS, RIGHTNESS, AND THE ORDERING OF OUTCOMES 
Philosophers have tools and language for discussing issues of choice and outcomes, but 
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the relevant terms are not always used in the same way by different theorists. It is 
therefore important to stipulate some terminology from the outset. 

Consequentialism. Moral theories give us instructions about which actions we 
should choose, what outcomes we should regard as good, and what kinds of reasons for 
action should be regarded as moral reasons. A moral theory is consequentialist if it 
proposes that the consequences of our actions matter from the moral point of view. 
Consequentialists hold that outcomes should be evaluated in terms of their relative 
goodness, and that we act rightly, other things being equal, when we choose the action 
whose consequences are best. 

Consequentialist theories may be pure or impure. Pure consequentialists hold 
that consequences are all that matter from the moral point of view. Many avowed 
utilitarians would seem to be pure consequentialists in this sense. Pure consequentialist 
theories hold that we should strive to discover which available actions or policies will 
have the consequences that are best, and should then choose one of the options in this 
best set. But pure consequentialist views have well known counterintuitive features: 
According to pure consequentialism, motives, principles, and special attachments to 
others are morally irrelevant except insofar as they result in morally desirable or 
undesirable consequences. According to pluralist consequentialist theories, 
consequences are among the things we should consider when choosing actions. But 
pluralists allow that we may take other considerations into account as well, and some 
stipulate principles or rights that permit or even require behavior that will produce 
consequences that are not always the best. While pure consequentialists may be 
monists about value and moral choice, pluralists may allow a variety of values that 
reasonably move us in different circumstances. 

There are many possible ways in which nonconsequentialist considerations 
might influence our choices. For example, most people assume that it is permissible 
to give at least some priority to those we love when deciding what to do. At the 
margin, the “least impure” consequentialist theory would permit me to do this only 
when other things are equal: if my daughter and a stranger are drowning and I can 
save only one, then it is permissible for me to save my daughter instead of flipping a 
coin to give each swimmer an equal chance to be saved. But other pluralists hold 
that it is sometimes permissible or even obligatory to give nonconsequentialist 
considerations positive weight in deciding what to do: they might regard me as 
reprehensible if I were to flip a coin in the example above, or might permit me to give 
even stronger priority to those I love (for example, to feed and clothe my children 
even when people in other parts of the world are starving). Impure consequentialists 
might instruct us that there is reason to avoid lying or deception even when lying and 
deception would produce better consequences. And at the other extreme, a more 
strongly pluralist theory might even incorporate categorical requirements that 
trump consequentialist considerations in at least some circumstances. Such a 
theory could still be consequentialist, since other categorical values might not 
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always be at stake in all morally significant decisions. 

Utilitarianism and Well-Being. A consequentialist theory is utilitarian if it 
ranks consequences in terms of the well or ill-being that they contain. Utilitarians are 
distinguished from other consequentialists by their insistence that it is well-being and ill- 
being that make outcomes good (or bad). But different utilitarians have different views 
about what constitutes well(ill)-being. I will use the paired terms ‘well-being and ill- 
being,’ happiness and misery,’ ‘bliss and suffering,’ as interchangeable ordered pairs. 
This will allow me, I hope, to avoid treating here the complex issues involved in 
defining a metric of well-and-ill-being. My remarks here should therefore allow me to 
be agnostic about the scope of utilitarian concern (Are animals included?), about just 
what it is that makes lives go well or ill, and about the nature of well and ill being 
themselves. Suffice it to say that the account given should be consistent with 
contemporary theories that regard well-being to be a function of resources, welfare, 
capabilities, or preference satisfaction. 

Many strongly consequentialist utilitarians seem to regard utilitarian reasons as 
scientific in some way, and regard nonconsequentialist prerogatives or imperatives as 
mysterious. It is also worth noticing that utilitarians are often moral realists of a special 
kind. Perhaps this is because happiness and well being, along with misery and ill-being, 
are very plausibly regarded as real properties of those who enjoy them. And happiness 
and well-being are clearly good for those who enjoy them, while misery and ill-being 
are bad for those who suffer them. So when we promote happiness or mitigate 
suffering, we are promoting something that is real. But to express this view is to 
understand what is wrong with it: even if happiness and misery (well-being and ill- 
being) are real, it would in no way follow that they should take precedence over other 
less tangible considerations in our deliberations concerning morally significant 
decisions. Strong consequentialists must either explain why consequences should play 
the such a role in our deliberative judgments, and why they should be regarded as 
uniquely moral so that other considerations (honesty, loyalty...) are non-moral. For 
example, strong consequentialists must explain why it is unjustifiable, irrational, or 
criticizable for me to give presumptive priority to those I love, to value truth-telling for 
its own sake. Pure consequentialists would need to explain why I should not regard 
myself to have a prima facie obligation not to murder other people even when the 
consequences of murder would be at least as good as the consequences of forbearing 
from murder. Both of these projects are difficult and perhaps impossible. Neither of 
them has ever been accomplished. 

Commensurabilism. Most people and most moral theories regard well and ill- 
being as relevant from the moral point of view, and hold that it is presumptively 
obligatory (or at least morally good) to promote the former and mitigate the latter. But 
most consequentialist moral theories take well and ill-being into account in a specific 
way: it is usually assumed that well being is commensurable will ill-being, and that the 
two can be weighed against one another in a grand aggregate. I will call this assumption 
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commensurabilism. In order to understand the commensurabilist assumption, we need 
to consider positive and negative utilitarian imperatives separately. The following 
principles state general utilitarian versions of these imperatives: 

Positive Utilitarianism (PU): Actions are presumptively obligatory to the extent 
that they promote well-being. 

Negative Utilitarianism (NU): Actions are presumptively obligatory to the extent 
that they mitigate ill-being. 

Phrased in this way, PU implies a presumptive obligation to maximize well-being, since 
actions that fail to maximize will leave us with additional presumptive obligations. 
Similarly, NU implies a presumptive obligation to minimize ill-being. In the absence of 
competing principles that assign non-utilitarian obligations, these two principles alone 
would constitute a form of strong consequentialist utilitarianism. 



3. POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CONSEQUENTIALIST IMPERATIVES 

Suppose that, like most people, we regard human well-being and ill-being as relevant 
from the moral point of view. Then it is not a matter of moral indifference for us 
whether our choices and actions result in more or less misery or well-being. What are 
we to do when the positive and negative requirements conflict - when the best way to 
promote well-being turns out not to be the same as the best way to mitigate ill-being? 
Before we will be in a position to answer this question, we need to consider the 
difference between these two principles, and some of the situations in which they 
conflict with one another. 

Notice first that the positive utilitarian requirement is insatiable - no matter how 
much well-being there is, PU implies that it is presumptively obligatory to produce 
more. On the other hand, NU is satiable - if ill-being were eliminated, then NU would 
imply no further obligation. This may seem like a good feature of the negative view, 
since utilitarian theories are commonly taken to task for being too demanding. But 
reflection shows that this advantage is less decisive than one might think. After all, the 
negative principle also imposes weighty obligations on us, and in a world like our own, 
NU probably implies, like PU, that we are obliged to continue to make sacrifices until 
we are reduced to the level of diminishing marginal utility - the point where any 
additional sacrifice on our part would produce more misery than it would alleviate. 

There is another reason to question whether the fact that NU is satiable is really 
a mark in its favor. For one good way to minimize misery would be painlessly to 
extinguish all conscious life from the universe. A world without beings capable of 
misery would be a world in which misery was maximally mitigated, so NU might be 
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taken to recommend that we exterminate the miserable instead of helping them. 
Jonathan Glover, who gives brief but thoughtful attention to the negative view, writes 
“Martians may be negative utilitarians, but if they are we may hope that they will not 
find us. ’’(Glover, 1995) 

A second difference is equally striking: unlike PU, NU recommends that it is 
presumptively obligatory to make people happy (if they’re not), but not obligatory to 
make happy people. In common philosophical parlance, NU is a “person affecting” 
moral principle, while PU is not. Because it is a person affecting principle in this sense, 
NU implies that Policy A is better than Policy B. 

PU implies the opposite. In fact, PU recommends increasing the number of 
people in the world whenever this would promote aggregate well-being. If adding 
happy people to the world will increase this aggregate, as many utilitarians seem to think 
it could, then PU instructs us, other things being equal, to maximize the number of 
well-off people. The ‘other things’ that must be equal, of course, include the ill-being of 
those who are badly off. On a standard interpretation of PU, PU instructs us to increase 
population to the point of marginal utility, at which point the benefits afforded by the 
existence of an additional well-off person would be balanced out (compensated?) by the 
disadvantages that person’s existence would impose on others. 

There is a third important difference between NU and PU. If some people are 
miserable while others are well-off, NU assigns an obligation to aid those who are 
miserable, even if we could instead dramatically improve the lives of those we are well- 
off. But PU would recommend aiding the miserable only if the amount of well-being 
provided for those who are badly off is greater than the well-being we could instead 
provide for the well-off If the well-off were more efficient at converting our aid into 
bliss, then PU would advise us to ignore those who are badly off and focus our attention 
on aiding the well-off The two views focus our attention on different groups of 
recipients: PU would sometimes recommend that we ignore those who are badly off and 
serve those who are the most efficient producers of aggregate well-being. NU instructs 
us to ignore those who are well-off and focus our attention on those who are badly off. 

It is surprising that most utilitarians seem to regard the negative principle as 
redundant or counterintuitive. Perhaps this is because most utilitarians simply assume 
that well-being and misery are commensurable currencies. Under the commensurabilist 
assumption, one way to promote happiness will be to improve the situation of those 
who are badly off, so combined with PU, commensurabilism implies a presumptive 
obligation to mitigate ill-being. So those who accept both PU and Commensurabilism 
are likely to regard NU as redundant. 

The case is not symmetrical with NU: if we add commensurabilism to NU, we 
arrive at a theory that implies obligations that are both weaker and substantively 
different. NU is weaker for the obvious reason that it implies no obligation to maximize 
or even increase well being if no one is badly off As I pointed out above, negative 
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obligations are satiable. It is different because it yields different prescriptions in some 
situations 

But in the writings of utilitarian philosophers and economists, it is difficult to 
find much reflective consideration of the commensurabilist assumption. Usually it is 
simply assumed without much thought that if well-being is what matters, then well- 
being and ill-being must somehow balance one another out. If we take a broad 
collection of his writings into account. Mill is an ambiguous utilitarian and a weak 
consequentialist at best, but in Utilitarianism he offers one of the most famous and 
pristine conflations of the positive and negative imperatives: Mill (1979/1861) tells us 
that “actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they 
tend to promote the reverse of happiness," and that "By happiness is intended pleasure 
and the absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure." Mill 
famously fails to recognize that these are two commands, not one. He offers little help 
where the positive and negative imperatives conflict. 



4. KARL POPPER AGAINST COMMENSURABILISM 

Commensurabilists treat suffering as negative happiness, ill-being as negative well- 
being. They hold that either one can balance out the other depending on the situation. 
So if we have two alternative policies, one of which involves improving the lives of 
those who are badly off, while the other involves improving the lives of people who are 
already well off, commensurabilists tell us that we should be indifferent between the 
two, as long as the aggregate ill-and-well-being is the same regardless of which policy 
we choose. 

Karl Popper regarded this as a serious mistake. He writes that one serious 
problem with the Utilitarian formula ‘Maximize Pleasure” is that it “assumes, in 
principle, a continuous pleasure-pain scale which allows us to treat degrees of pain as 
negative degrees of pleasure. But Popper precedes Parfit’s Claim About Compensation 
when he writes that “from the moral point of view, pain cannot be outweighed by 
pleasure, and especially not one man's pain by another man's pleasure. ’’(Popper 1962, 
vol l,p. 234-5) 

For the most part. Popper regarded himself as a skeptic about normative theory. 
Because of this he may seem an unlikely authority to cite in this context. But surely what 
he claims here is plausible and fits well with some of the pretheoretic intuitions that many 
people bring to discussions of normative population theory. If people are suffering and 
badly off, their situation presents itself to us as a kind of presumptive claim— other things 
being equal, we have an obligation to help if we can. If we fail to aid others, though 
we could costlessly have done so, we have made a moral mistake and are 
blameworthy for it. There is no similar urgency when we have opportunities to provide 
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benefits to people who are well-off Once again, Popper expressed this view with 
admirable clarity. And he also understood that this sense of moral urgency can be 
captured best if we regard the negative utilitarian imperative to be the most important 
one from the moral point of view. 

...all moral urgency has its basis in the urgency of suffering or pain. I suggest, for this reason, to 
replace the utilitarian formula 'Aim at the greatest amount of happiness for the greatest number' or 
briefly, 'Maximize happiness', by the formula 'The least amount of avoidable suffering for all', or 
briefly, 'Minimize suffering'. Such a simple formula can, 1 believe, be made one of the fundamental 
principles (admittedly not the only one) of public policy. (Popper 1962 vol I, p. 235) 

This passage commits Popper to “impure” or pluralist consequentialism. The imperative 
“Minimize suffering,” as he insists, cannot be the only fundamental principle of public 
policy because we can prevent people from suffering by killing them. There may be 
circumstances in which some people would be willing to accept this extreme solution 
(mercy killing), but it is a conclusive intuitive objection to Pure Negative Utilitarianism 
that it would recommend moral indifference between helping those who are badly off, or 
exterminating them. Perhaps it is because the negative principle cannot by itself rule out 
this extreme and very final solution to suffering that negative utilitarianism has seemed 
so unattractive to most philosophers. But the objection only applies to pure negative 
utilitarian views. Pluralist theories can recognize a wide variety of standard moral 
reasons in favor of a general prohibition against murder. Popper’s sensible insistence 
that the injunction to “minimize suffering” cannot be the only fundamental principle of 
public policy commits him to pluralism. 

Popper specifically argues that there is “no symmetry between suffering and 
happiness, or between pain and pleasure,” (Popper 1962, p. 284) and stresses that there 
is a difference in “urgency” between suffering and happiness: 

...human suffering makes a direct moral appeal, namely, the appeal for help, while there is no similar 
call to increase the happiness of a man who is doing well anyway. (A further criticism of the 
Utilitarian formula 'Maximize pleasure' is that it assumes, in principle, a continuous pleasure-pain 
scale which allows us to treat degrees of pain as negative degrees of pleasure. But, from the moral 
point of view, pain cannot be outweighed by pleasure, and especially not one man’s pain by another 
man’s pleasure. Instead of the greatest happiness for the greatest number, one should demand, more 
modestly, the least amount of avoidable suffering for all; and further, that unavoidable suffering — 
such as hunger in times of an unavoidable shortage of food— should be distributed as equally as 
possible. (...) It adds to clarity in the field of ethics if we formulate our demands negatively, i.e. if 
we demand the elimination of suffering rather than the promotion of happiness. (Popper 1962, pp. 
284-5. Note 2 of Ch. 9) 

Popper’s view does require us to compare one person’s ill-being with another, and adds 
a vaguely plausible distributional principle: unavoidable suffering “should be distributed 
as equally as possible.” A full theory would need to say more about just how such 
comparisons are to be made, and what to do when the goal of equal distribution comes 
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in conflict, at the margin, with the imperative to minimize suffering. These are important 
questions, but they cannot be resolved here. I hope that any plausible answer to them 
will be consistent with the view I sketch in what follows. 



5. POPPERIAN THEORY OF OBLIGATION AND BENEFICENCE 

Suppose we wish to develop a theory to evaluate social outcomes that is consistent with 
Popper’s advice. Such a theory would take the Misery Principle as a fundamental 
requirement. This severely restricts the range of possible theories, but the remaining 
theories will reject commensurabilism and will give the negative imperative to minimize 
ill-being presumptive priority over the positive imperative to maximize well-being. As a 
first approximation, we might consider theories that order the positive and negative 
imperatives as follows: 

Negative Principle of Obligation [NPO]: Actions that reduce (or minimize) misery 
are prima facie obligatory. 

Positive Principle of Beneficence [PPB]: Actions are good if they increase well- 
being. Actions are better or less-good depending on the extent to which they 
promote well-being. 

In a previous paper I called this an “Impure Consequentialist Theory of Obligation,” or 
ICTO. (Wolf, 1997) But the name and acronym are too unappealing to continue to use. 
Since this view is similar to that recommended by Popper, I will identify it as a version 
of “Popperian consequentialism.” This theory, or rather the family of theories that are 
consistent with this ordering of the positive and negative utilitarian imperatives, regard 
the negative principle as assigning obligations while the positive principle applies to 
beneficence. It is good and praiseworthy, but not obligatory to do what will promote 
the well being of those who are already well off But if we fail to honor our prima facie 
obligation to mitigate suffering and ill-being, then we may rightly be chastised, 
reprimanded, or even punished, depending on the circumstances. 

I have taken some steps toward defending this view elsewhere (Wolf 1997), but 
for now I will note some of its attractive features. First, Popperian consequentialism 
comports well with many of our pre-theoretic judgments. Most people regard it as at least 
presumptively obligatory to address the suffering of others, but would not regard 
themselves as blameworthy if they were to pass up a chance to improve the situation of 
other well-off people around them. We expect praise and appreciation when we benefit 
our well-off friends, but we do not deserve a reprimand when we pass by a chance to 
delight our well-off neighbor and instead do what will only please ourselves. Consistent 
with this view, we typically regard it as less important, from the moral point of view, to 
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improve the situation of others who are already very well off. There is urgency, as 
Popper points out, in responding to the appeals of those who are badly off and who 
need our aid. There is no similar urgency about helping out the well-off, even if they 
are exceptionally efficient at converting our aid into bliss. Most of us would feel no 
compunction about providing benefits to others who are even moderately hungry instead 
of feeding Nozick’s Utility Monsters (Nozick 1974, p. 41). 

Second, Popperian consequentialism accounts well for commonsense 
judgments about genesis choices— choices that involve bringing people into existence. 
It is commonly judged that we have at least a prima facie obligation not to bring into the 
world people who will be miserable. So if I know that any child I conceive will suffer 
from Tay Sachs disease, then it is presumptively obligatory for me to avoid conceiving 
children. While we might not actually blame others who conceive children under 
questionable circumstances in which the children they conceive risk serious disease or 
disability, it seems plausible that this is because we regard people as having a right to 
make their own decisions in such cases. The circumstances surrounding reproductive 
choices are complex and private, and we are rarely if ever in a position to pass harsh 
judgment on the reproductive decisions of others. 

But while we may regard it as (at least) presumptively obligatory not to 
conceive a child who will be miserable, we do not typically regard it as obligatory to 
conceive children whenever the children we conceive would have an excellent chance to 
enjoy a good life. At most, we regard it as permissible or (at most) “good” to have 
children who face good prospects for a happy life. No one has an obligation— even a 
prima facie obligation— to have children. These pre-theoretic judgments are shared by 
many, and should be abandoned only if we have good reason to abandon them. While 
we should not put the wrong kind of emphasis on pre-theoretic intuitions about our 
obligations, especially in discussions of population ethics, it is at least a good feature or 
Popperian Consequentialism that it confirms widely shared judgments in the cases 
identified here. 



6. POPPER AND PARFIT ON THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

The positive utilitarian imperative instructs us to promote well-being. But this principle 
is open to many different interpretations. Should we promote well-being by improving 
the situation of well-off people who already exist? Or should we do so by increasing the 
number of well-off people in the world? Is the impersonal value associated with adding 
more people to the population subject to diminishing returns as the total size of the 
population increases? Each of these views has been articulately defended. But each is 
subject to difficulties. One of the most pressing of these difficulties is that many 
popular views imply one or another version of Parfit’s repugnant conclusion: 
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The Repugnant Conclusion'. For any possible population of at least ten billion 
people, all with a very high quality of life, there must be some much larger 
imaginable population whose existence, if other things are equal, would be 
better, even though its members have lives that are barely worth living. (Parfit 
1982, p. 388) 

This conclusion seems repugnant all right, and it is worthwhile to develop a theory that 
can avoid it. Popperian consequentialism does not entirely succeed in allowing us to 
avoid the repugnant conclusion, but perhaps it is possible to undermine the repugnance 
by re-framing the conclusion itself 

Consider the choice problem involved by a Popperian Consequentialist (call 
him Karl) engaged in making Parfitian population choices. Faced with a collection of 
policy options, each associated with a range of possible outcomes, Karl begins by 
putting the outcomes in order according to their worseness or bettemess. Because he 
accepts the Misery Principle, Karl gives priority to considerations of ill-being, and so 
he begins by ranking outcomes in terms of the ill-being they involve: Outcomes with 
more ill-being are worse than those with less. The negative principle does not by itself 
provide any basis for preference ordering (or ‘goodness’ ordering) among outcomes that 
involve equal ill-being. For that reason, we can call these NU-Indifference Classes. 

Unless we reject the Misery Principle, we are committed to this first step for 
dividing outcomes into NU-Indifference Classes. It has some counterintuitive 
implications. Consider the ordering of possible worlds: This ordering principle implies 
that no world is better, in the initial cut, than the empty world. Some people also find it 
counterintuitive to think that no amount of well-being can compensate for an 
incremental increase in ill-being (Rachels 1999, p. 166), but intuitions on this issue go 
both ways. Since the argument if this paper holds the misery principle constant, it is 
unequivocally committed to this implication, counterintuitive or not. 

Once we have identified the set of worlds that minimize misery, we may then 
give our attention to the second principle which instructs us to maximize well-being. 
Here we find that all of the problems Parfit discusses arise at a new level. If we simply 
wish to maximize well-being, we might do so by adding more well-off people, or by 
improving the situation of those who already exist. And as Parfit points out, for any 
world containing a finite number of very well-off people, there is an alternative world 
with more well-being in which everyone’s life “barely worth living” or, as I prefer to put 
it, in which everyone’s life is “barely good at all.” Interestingly, NU does not by itself 
imply Parfit’s repugnant conclusion. But neither NU nor Popperian Consequentialism 
will rule it out either. Thus by itself the Popperian view gives us no reason to prefer 
small well-off populations to large marginally well-off populations. We need to consider 
whether this is a problem. In what follows, I argue that the objection is less pressing if 
we carefully consider what it means for people to be “marginally well-off’ or to have 
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lives that are “barely worth living”. 

7. ON THE NATURAL LEVEL OF EXISTENCE: WHICH LIVES ARE “BARELY 

WORTH LIVING”? 

In his statement of the Repugnant Conclusion, Parfit refers to the notion that some 
peoples lives are “barely worth living.” It is worthwhile to consider what this might 
mean, and which lives (if any) qualify. The phrase “barely worth living” may be 
prejudicial, since many people share the view that a life describable in those terms 
would be a bad life. The Repugnant Conclusion applies to lives that are good, but 
barely good. Since I suspect that this confusion about lives that are “barely worth living” 
influence people’s judgments about the Repugnant Conclusion, I will refer instead to the 
level of well-being at which a life is just barely a good life. This gives us an only 
slightly changed version of the repugnant conclusion: 

The Slightly-Less Repugnant Conclusion'. For any possible population of at least 
ten billion people, all with a very high quality of life, there must be some much 
larger imaginable population whose existence, if other things are equal, would 
be better, even though its members have lives that are just barely good. 

Popperian Consequentialism is not committed to the Repugnant Conclusion, even in this 
slightly revised version. The Popperian view says nothing about how to evaluate the 
choice among outcomes that involve no ill-being. Trivially, suffering is minimized in 
any such case. But the view does not rule out the Repugnant Conclusion either: since 
it says nothing, it won’t tell us that it’s better to have fewer better-off people than it is to 
have more less-well-off people. To discover whether this is a problem, we need to 
consider more specifically what it means to say that someone’s life is “barely good.” 

Which lives are just barely good? John Broome has very plausibly suggested 
that the neutral level may be vague (Broome 1997). We have useful conceptual tools for 
dealing with vague predicates, and we can apply them here. With most vague predicates, 
there are clear cases where the predicate applies, and fiizzy cases where the predicate 
seems to fade out. Just so in this case: the vagueness of the neutral level can be seen in 
the vagueness of the predicate “good” as applied to lives of various descriptions. I will 
assume without argument that some lives are unambiguously good, and that other lives 
are unambiguously bad. But suppose we describe different lives and try to order them 
according to their relative goodness. We might hope to find lives that are “barely good” 
by trying to identify those lives that are close to the vague neutral level, but which are 
clearly above it. As we approach the neutral level from above, we arrive at some lives 
that might either be judged to be good, or which might instead lie within the vague zone 
of neutrality (not to be confused with the zone of vague neutrality). To interpret the 
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repugnant conclusion, we need to consider the life situation of people we would regard 
as being only marginally above the neutral level. But the vagueness of the neutral level 
makes it difficult to discern which lives might be just marginally above it. Here are a 
series of suggestions for where we might set the neutral level and identify those whose 
situation is only marginally above that level: 

Proposal 1: Life is marginally above the neutral level at the point where one is 
indifferent between continuing to live and committing suicide. 

Proposal 2\ Life is marginally above the neutral level at the point where one is 
indifferent between continuing to live and present death. 

Proposal 3: Life is marginally above the neutral level if it is dull, uneventful, 
and ordinary. In such a life, nothing in life is pleasurable, though nothing is 
painful or undesirable either. 

Consider Proposal 1 . It has sometimes been suggested that those who are at the neutral 
level are those who just enough reason to go on living that they forbear from suicide... 
for now. The Stoics sometimes implied that suicide was an easy “off switch” for life, 
available to us at any time if the burdens of life become heavy enough that we wish to 
heave them aside. And Julian Simon suggests that life must be worth living for 
everyone who hasn’t yet committed suicide. (Simon 1981) 

It must first be noted that Proposal 1 is seriously ambiguous. People may have 
a wide variety of reasons for considering suicide, and only some of these have to do 
with their own level of well-being. For example, one might prefer suicide if the only 
alternative were to bankrupt one’s children with exorbitant medical expenses. So we 
need to limit Proposal 1 to people whose reasons are entirely self regarding. 

Aside from committed Stoics, people who are indifferent to suicide or who are 
barely well-enough off that they forbear from suicide, are typically people who are 
miserable, suffering, and very badly off indeed. Suicide is a last extreme measure, and 
if people don’t commit suicide it may not be because they (marginally) prefer life, but 
because they fear death. A thought experiment may be helpful in considering whether 
such a life qualifies as a marginally good life: Suppose you knew that any child you 
conceived would live a life in which she was always just barely well enough off that she 
forbore suicide. Most people would regard this as a strong reason not to conceive a 
child. If our children are as badly off as this, we have a weighty obligation to do what 
we can to improve their very bad lives. So this cannot be the neutral level that we 
should consider as we decide how to interpret Parfit’s Repugnant Conclusion. 

Note that Proposal 2 is different from Proposal 1 : To be indifferent to death is 
not necessarily to be indifferent to suicide. Those who consider suicide must have 
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reasons to want to die, while those who are indifferent to death simply have no desire to 
live. Perhaps this indicates that Proposal 2 sets a slightly higher threshold than Proposal 
1. But Proposal 2 is little better, and suffers from the same ambiguity, since people’s 
indifference between life and death may have quite a lot to do with their fear of death. 
Since those who fear death will not be indifferent to it unless life is very bad (bad 
enough to overcome their fear), such indifference is not evidence that one’s life is at the 
neutral level. So a marginal preference for life does not demonstrate that one is 
marginally above the neutral level. 

In other respects, people whose lives offer so little pleasure or fulfillment that 
they are indifferent to death are in a bad situation. Their lives are bad lives, and it is 
quite plausible to think that we would have a presumptive obligation to help them if we 
could. If we would ourselves regard it as a bad thing to live such a life, then we cannot 
judge that people whose lives leave them indifferent to death are leading lives that are 
good— not even marginally good. 

Proposal 3 seems to reflect the way many people characterize the neutral level: 
A neutral life would be a life of muzak and potatoes, a life marginally better would be a 
life that “gives slightly more pleasure than pain, but the pleasures themselves are bland 
and boring.” (Potion 1997, p. 95) But this won’t do: once again, a boring life is a bad 
life, just as Muzak is bad music. If we know people whose lives are like Muzak, we 
would have a presumptive moral reason to improve their lives and make them better off 
No wonder people regard the repugnant conclusion as repugnant if they think of it as 
inhabited by people who are all living lives like these! 

I strongly suspect that much of the repugnance associated with the repugnant 
conclusion derives from the way in which marginally good lives have been 
characterized. We think of a world full of billions of people who live lives like that, 
and it seems blah and drab and bad. If we knew that any children we had would live 
lives like that, we would have a presumptive reason not to have children at all. But this 
is itself suggestive. 

8. O REPUGNANCE, WHERE IS THY STING? 

If you knew that any child of yours was doomed to slavery, or destitution, or to a short 
and painful life followed by a long painful death, then it is plausible to think that you 
would have a strong moral reason not to conceive a child. Those who accept Popperian 
Consequentialism can explain that this reason is generated by the Negative Principle of 
Obligation (NPO). On the other end, perhaps there is some level of well being that is 
sufficiently high that if you knew that any child of yours would enjoy at least that level 
of well-being, then consideration of your child’s well-being would not be a reason 
against conceiving a child. If you were a Popperian, you would not regard yourself as 
having an obligation to conceive a well-off child, but you might regard it as a good 
thing to do so. Consider the lowest level of well-being that qualifies. Perhaps we 
should regard this as the point marginally above the neutral level? 
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Proposal 4\ Life is marginally above the neutral level just in case, if you knew 
that any child you conceived would enjoy that level of well-being, you would 
regard it as permissible or even good to conceive a child. 

Correlative to this, we could define the neutral level of well-being as the level such that 
if you knew that any child you conceived would enjoy that level of well-being, 
consideration of your child’s welfare would not give you a reason not to conceive a 
child. This proposal would set the neutral level quite a bit higher than the others 
considered in the previous section. There is a plausible argument in favor of this 
proposal: What we want for our children is that they should live good lives. What 
worries us is that they will suffer bad lives. The level of well-being that would (just 
barely) satisfy our concerns about such matters should be the lowest level at which we 
regard our child’s life as good. 

But our relationship with our children is special, and extraneous considerations 
may enter because of it. Many parents want their children to be very well off, and will 
not be satisfied with a guarantee that their child will enjoy a life that is only marginally 
good. So maybe when we consider the welfare of our own children, we will be inclined 
to set the Neutral Level inappropriately high. But perhaps we can revise this proposal in 
a way that addresses this problem of partiality: 

Proposal 4 A: Life is marginally above the neutral level just in case if you knew 
that any child someone else conceived would enjoy at least that level of well- 
being, you would not regard that person as having a reason (deriving from 
consideration of the child’s welfare) not to conceive a child. 

As we consider Proposal 4A, it may be possible to abstract from the partiality we feel 
on behalf of our own children. And perhaps this is a fair measure of the limit at which 
life is good. 

I confess that when I consider the world of Parfit’s repugnant conclusion to be 
inhabited by people who are all as well off as I would have them in proposals 4 or 4A, 
the repugnance has worn thin. In fact I find it a stretch to regard this conclusion as 
repugnant at all: most of the problems we associate with large populations are 

Malthusian problems, associated with limited resources and the misery of deprivation 
that might come from dividing a finite pie too many times. Given world enough and 
time, large populations would not be a problem. If everyone in the repugnant 
conclusion were sufficiently well off, the repugnance would be gone. And if we regard 
a life as good — even marginally good — then we should not regard it as a bad thing if 
there are people enjoying life at that level. And by stipulation, a life just above the 
marginal level would be a good life. How are we to test whether we really regard such a 
life as good? We can test it against the repugnant conclusion itself If we find the 
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repugnant conclusion repugnant, perhaps it follows that the lives we are considering 
aren’t really marginally good after all. This suggests yet one more proposal for finding 
the Neutral Level: 

Proposal 5: At some level of well-being, it is no longer repugnant to think of 
numerous people or even innumerable people living at that level, no longer odd 
to think that we might reasonably be indifferent between a world in which fewer 
people were even more blissful, and a more numerous world in which people 
were only just so blissful. Life is marginally above the Neutral Level when it is at 
least as good as this. 

By raising the Neutral Level, we make the Repugnant Conclusion less repugnant. But 
this advantage comes at a cost which we must now count. 

9. FROM REPUGNANCE TO ABSURDITY 

The preceding section may be interpreted as a proposal that the threshold for the Neutral 
Level (what Parfit calls it the Valueless Level) should be set very high. But Parfit 
recognizes that raising the Neutral Level makes the Repugnant Conclusion less 
repugnant. But he adds that this method for resolving the Repugnant Conclusion 
solution leads to yet another counterintuitive result: 

The Absurd Conclusion'. Suppose that, in some history of the future, there 
would always be an enormous number of people, and for each one person who 
suffers and has a life that is not worth living, there would be ten billion people 
whose lives are worth living, though their quality of life is not quite as high as 
the Valueless Level. This would be worse than if there were no future people. 
(Parfit, 1982, p. 415) 

Is this conclusion absurd? If someone has a bad life, that is a bad thing from the 
welfare perspective. But if some possible people who would have had happy lives 
simply fail to exist, that’s not a bad thing on the Popperian view. Some people regard 
this as counterintuitive, and indeed some regard it as a conclusive reason for rejecting 
views of the sort I have described here. But if one thinks that the value of well-being has 
to do with its importance to people - that is, it’s significance in the lives of those who 
enjoy or lack it - then this conclusion will not seem so absurd after all. But if one views 
well-being as something that has impersonal value, such that there is more of this value 
when we heap up more well-being, then the absurd conclusion will seem absurd indeed. 
Popperians must accept the implication that the empty world is at least as good, from the 
perspective of minimizing misery, as any possible world. More counterintuitively 
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perhaps, the Popperian view ranks the empty world as better than any world in which 
there is at least one person whose life is marginally bad — the actual world, for example. 
Some people may find this counterintuitive since it would seem to cast aspersion on the 
world in which we find ourselves. 

In the end, whether the repugnant conclusion is repugnant and whether the 
absurd conclusion is absurd will depend on how one understands these conclusions, and 
on the intuitive judgments one brings to these problems. So here the argument becomes 
personal once again: Because I find it quite counterintuitive to regard well-being as 
impersonally valuable, I do not find the Absurd Conclusion excessively absurd. But 
note that we may have other non-welfarist values that lead us to want the human race to 
continue, and it may be these values that make Parfit’s conclusion seem absurd to us. 
We may think that an empty world would be missing something morally significant, 
that it would be empty and cold, or that it would fail to provide opportunities for 
nobility and virtue since there would be no one to be noble or virtuous. A pluralist 
about values will have no difficulty in acknowledging such values, and there is no 
obvious reason to think that those of us who have them are thereby irrational. But a 
monist will be saddled with the responsibility to show that these values must all be 
subjugated under a monistic principle. 1 know of no good argument for the view that we 
should abandon our non-welfarist values or subjugate them under a simple principle. 
Perhaps the very idea that a simple welfarist moral theory would or should supplant or 
trump other values we rationally hold should seem odd indeed. Popper rightly insists 
that the Negative Utilitarian principle cannot be the only principle of public policy, 
implying that this principle should be qualified by other non-welfarist considerations. 
Unless we are inclined to accept the truly repugnant notion that we can counterbalance 
the misery of some with the well-being of others, we should find this response 
satisfactory. 
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RESOLVING THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The Repugnant Conclusion has proven to be one of the most durable and powerful 
conundrums in normative ethics. Through the comparison of different population and 
utility patterns, Derek Parfit has stressed the difficulty of producing a coherent moral 
theory that avoids counterintuitive conclusions. 

To recap, the simplest derivation (but not the only derivation, see further 
below) of the Repugnant Conclusion postulates a society with a large amount of total 
utility. This large total, however, is obtained by having very many persons living at 
levels of utility just slightly above zero (“muzak and potatoes”). The welfare of this 
society will dominate many highly attractive alternatives, simply by virtue of having a 
very large population. In essence, adding more marginally worthwhile lives can 
always produce an arbitrarily high utility total. 

Parfit's (1984, p.387) statement of the Repugnant Conclusion reads as 
follows: "The Repugnant Conclusion. For any possible population of at least ten 
billion people, all with a very high quality of life, there must be some much larger 
imaginable population, whose existence, if other things were equal, would be better, 
even though its members have lives that are barely worth living. " 

There are two primary paths to the Repugnant Conclusion. The first is the 
argument from total utility, as presented in the paragraph directly above. The second 
path is the Mere Addition Argument. This approach requires neither that total utility 
is of value, nor that additional lives are a net plus to a social welfare function. Instead 
the Mere Addition Argument tries to “back into” the Repugnant Conclusion by 
making a series of small stepwise comparisons and the notion of “not worse than.” At 
the end of those comparisons the very large population (with small average utility) 
appears to be not worse than (or perhaps even better than) the less populous 
alternative with higher average utility. 

I attempt to defuse both derivations of the Repugnant Conclusion. Towards 
this end, I consider the role of boundedness in the Repugnant Conclusion. We will see 
that the unbounded versions of the Repugnant Conclusion resemble some other well- 
known choice-theoretic problems, such as Pascal's Wager and the St. Petersburg 
Paradox. The Repugnant Conclusion thus can be reclassified in more familiar terms. 
Furthermore, invoking boundedness, if defined properly, can prevent us from 
endorsing the Repugnant Conclusion, otherwise a difficult task. I also consider 
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holistic notions of the value of civilization as a motivation for this idea of 
boundedness, and as a way of giving the boundedness idea some more definite 
content. * 

The paper proceeds as follows. Section II argues that the Repugnant 
Conclusion is closer to some infinity-based arguments, such as Pascal’s Wager and 
the St. Petersburg Paradox, than it might appear. Section III considers exactly what 
should be bounded to avoid the total utility derivation of the Repugnant Conclusion. 
Section IV considers how boundedness applies to the Mere Addition derivation of the 
Repugnant Conclusion. Section V examines why the Repugnant Conclusion arises in 
the first place and why bounding might have philosophic roots, rather than serving as 
a purely ad hoc maneuver to avoid certain unpleasant conclusions. In this section I 
present the concept of civilization as a more general underpinning for the specific 
arguments about bounding. 



2. BOUNDEDNESS 

Moral philosophers typically reject arguments based on infinities or infinite utility 
magnitudes. They believe that infinities mislead our moral intuitions or provide non- 
applicable results. 

Pascal's Wager is perhaps the most prominent moral argument that invokes 
infinity. The Wager comes in several versions, but let us start with the version based 
on infinite payoffs. The Wager then asks why we should not believe in God, given 
that the expected payoff of belief is infinite. By assumption, reaching heaven brings 
an infinite payoff of unending, unconstrained bliss. Most philosophers, however, do 
not find this form of Pascal's Wager compelling. The infinite expected payoff 
appears to have "too much power" in our calculations, relative to what the best 
available moral theory would suggest. ^ 

To see the problem in starker form, consider the following two gambles: 

.01 chance of infinite bliss 
.99 chance of ordinary life 



.02 chance of infinite bliss 

.98 chance of very painful and very long damnation, though not infinitely negative 

Most individuals would prefer the former gamble to the latter, though both have 
infinite expected value. Or if we maximize the probability of getting an infinite 
payoff, as some versions of Pascal's Wager suggest, that algorithm would direct us to 
the latter gamble.^ But our intuitions suggest that the former gamble is better. For 
whatever reasons, we simply do not believe that the infinite payoff should be the sole 
deciding factor in the expected value calculation. 
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Similarly, most individuals, acting as ideal outside observers, would decline 
a gamble that would end the world with probability 0.9999 but otherwise would 
create a world with infinite utility. Again, we do not believe that the infinity should 
dominate the final expected value calculation. 

Nor do we pay an infinite or near-infinite amount to play the St. Petersburg 
game, even though properly specified payoffs can create an infinite expected return. 
The St. Petersburg game involves coin tosses. The greater the number of consecutive 
heads (tails), the greater the payoff Obviously a very large number of consecutive 
heads in a row has only a small probability, but would bring a very large payoff If 
the payoffs are specified properly, the game has infinite expected utility, as 
demonstrated by Samuelson (1977). If we treat the marginal utility of wealth as 
constant, the game has the simple form of paying off one cent for one consecutive 
heads flip, two cents for two consecutive flips, four cents for three consecutive flips, 
eight cents for four consecutive flips, sixteen cents for five consecutive flips, and so 
on. To the extent the marginal utility of wealth declines with higher wealth, we 
simply need to raise the dollar payoffs to maintain the infinite expected utility of the 
game. 

Arguably no one has solved the problem of exactly why expected utility 
calculations go wrong when they encounter infinities."' For the purposes of this paper 
I take it as axiomatic that the infinity-based calculation does not overwhelm our other 
moral intuitions. That is, I side against the infinities. 

In siding against the infinities, I do not mean to dismiss their potential 
importance. Often we make scientific progress by pushing on the hard cases and 
demanding answers. When all is said and done, when we have examined the problem 
more carefully, we might end up siding with the infinities, so to speak. But if this is 
what the Repugnant Conclusion comes down to - siding with the infinities — we have 
made progress on that problem. We would have shown that the Repugnant 
Conclusion was the problem of infinities in another guise. Furthermore, if the 
infinities could somehow be shown to beat our anti-infinity intuitions, we might 
consider accepting the Repugnant Conclusion, which would represent another form of 
progress. In the final section of this paper, I will attempt to give some reasons for not 
siding with the infinities, but for the time being let us simply treat this as an 
assumption.^ 

Now unlike the dilemmas presented above, the total utility derivation of the 
Repugnant Conclusion does not rely on infinity. It does not postulate an infinite 
number of people, all living at a very small level of utility, and then compare that 
infinity to other possible population sizes. Nonetheless the total utility derivation of 
the Repugnant Conclusion "deals in infinity" through other means. The Repugnant 
Conclusion finds out, ex post, how large a number for total utility is needed to "act 
like infinity" in the comparison, and then chooses that number to be the population 
size. In essence we have a sequential, two-step process. First we set a value for the 
muzak and potatoes life. Given this value, we then reach into the unbounded list of 
populations and pull out a high enough number for total population so that the 
Repugnant Conclusion arises. The Repugnant Conclusion picks a large enough 
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number for population so that population times utility "acts like infinity." 

Most of the moral arguments that appear to rely on infinity, such as Pascal's 
Wager, in fact require unboundedness only. Unboundedness implies we can produce 
a very large number ex post, by choosing from the list of all numbers, but without 
requiring recourse to infinity. The alternative assumption of boundedness would 
require us to specify the list of possible numbers in advance, implying we cannot 
choose ex post any number we want, be it for the utility of heaven (Pascal's Wager) or 
the number of people postulated in a given world (the Repugnant Conclusion). 
Boundedness, however, remains compatible with the selection of very, very large real 
numbers in the relevant context.^ 

Let us redo Pascal's wager, to show that the paradox relies on 
unboundedness, rather than on infinity per se. Assume that the life of an unbeliever 
reaps 'k' utils, and assume further that the probability that God exists is given by 'p,' 
which need not be large. There now exists some utility of heaven, "UH," very large 
but less than infinity, so that it is "rational" to believe in God (at least given Pascal's 
logic) and give up the life of the unbeliever. No matter how large the k and how 
small the p, we can find such a real number UH to make belief rational, but without 
resorting to infinity.’ 

We can perform a similar transformation for the other infinity-based arguments 
mentioned above, including the St. Petersburg Paradox and the .01 vs. .02 probability 
of infinite bliss. Each problem can be reformulated using unboundedness, based on 
knowledge of how large a real number is needed to "act like infinity" in each case. 
The total utility derivation of the Repugnant Conclusion therefore is closer to the 
logical structure of infinity arguments than it may at first appear. 

So if we are suspicious of infinity -based arguments, we should be suspicious 
of unboundedness as well. Unboundedness of the relevant dimension allows finite 
numbers, albeit very large ones, to play the role typically attributed to infinities. 

Yet another parallel illustrates the role of unboundedness behind the Repugnant 
Conclusion. Consider what I call the Non-Repugnant Conclusion: 

The Non-Repugnant Conclusion 

“For any possible population of at least ten billion people, all with a very high quality 
of life, the utility total will be very high. In comparison, consider some much larger 
imaginable population, full of lives just slightly above the zero point. We can then 
imagine a maximum value that all these lives could bring. For any size of population 
that is chosen, there exists a positive numerical value for each of those lives, but 
sufficiently close to zero, so that the fifty billion people bring a higher utility total.”* 

The Non-Repugnant Conclusion has much of the logical structure of the Repugnant 
Conclusion, but the two comparisons are sequenced in different ways. Both the 
Repugnant and Non-Repugnant Conclusions start with a fixed size and a fixed utility 
level for the population of ten billion. The total utility derivation of the Repugnant 
Conclusion proceeds by fixing the utility difference between the marginal lives and 
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the zero point, and then increases the number of lives to produce a welfare- 
dominating, highly populated alternative. In contrast, the Non-Repugnant Conclusion 
first fixes a highly populated alternative (or alternatives), and then finds that there 
exists a sufficiently small utility level for those marginal lives, such that the smaller 
population with higher average utility is welfare-dominating and the Repugnant 
Conclusion is not preferred. 

A priori, it is a moot point which sequencing is the correct way to proceed. 
The Non-Repugnant Conclusion does not show that the Repugnant Conclusion is 
wrong, or somehow less repugnant. Nonetheless the Non-Repugnant Conclusion 
helps us unpack the nature of the Repugnant Conclusion. The Repugnant Conclusion 
works only because we can invoke a sufficiently large population number at the end 
of the comparison, or in other words, because it relies on unboundedness. 



3. WHAT SHOULD BE BOUNDED? 

Boundedness can check the total utility derivation of the Repugnant Conclusion, but 
the question remains what to bound. We might bound total utility, but this move will 
not stop the Mere Addition derivation of the Repugnant Conclusion, as will be 
discussed in section III. Alternatively, we might bound total population. Yet very 
large populations might in fact be technically feasible, if not now, in the future. 
Furthermore, the (ostensible) technical impossibility of a very large population does 
not give our moral theory license to produce unacceptable or counterintuitive 
answers, even in hypothetical situations. 

With these caveats in mind, I suggest conceiving of the relevant bound in the 
following terms: 

"For some inputs relevant to a given moral comparison, we should place an upper 
bound on how good a postulated situation can become through the addition, 
multiplication, repetition, or more generally through the intensification of those 
inputs." 

The principle does not mandate that we bound the value all inputs, which remains an 
open question. For instance, we may not wish to bound how much a greater number 
of highly fulfilled lives can contribute to the goodness of an outcome. But for some 
comparisons we should bound how much some factors contribute to total goodness. 
For instance, we may wish to bound the contribution of muzak and potato lives to the 
overall goodness of an outcome, especially if we are comparing that outcome to a 
flourishing civilization. Similarly, what if a primitive society offered the best music 
imaginable, and in great quantity, but otherwise that had miserable and unjust living 
conditions? We might feel "yes, more great music is always better," but still we 
would not think very highly of such a society. So we might bound the contribution of 
great music to overall goodness. 

Note that we need bound only the contribution of the single value for some 
comparisons^ not for all comparisons. For instance, we might bound the contribution 
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of music to overall goodness if we are comparing the poor but music-rich society to a 
world of 600 billion happy and fulfilled lives. But what if we are comparing a poor 
world very rich in music to an equally poor world very rich in sculpture? There is no 
necessary reason to require the same bounds on the contribution of music to 
goodness; I will return to this topic further below in section five. 

Bounding particular inputs in this fashion can address Pascal's Wager, the St. 
Petersburg Paradox, the Repugnant Conclusion, and the other conundrums mentioned 
above. These problems all magnify returns along different dimensions. Pascal’s 
Wager generates a high return from a small probability of a large utility from heaven, 
and the St. Petersburg Paradox generates a high return from a small probability of a 
large dollar payoff from a gamble. Despite a difference in the nature of the returns, 
each problem attempts to construct a welfare-dominating outcome by intensifying the 
contribution of one input. So if we bound the import of such intensified inputs, we 
limit the potential for counterintuitive outcomes. 

Bounding the contributions of particular inputs also sidesteps the fixed 
number analogs of the Repugnant Conclusion. For instance, we can ask which is 
better: a two hundred year life rich with happiness, love, and beauty, or a two billion 
year life of nothing but muzak and potatoes each day (Parfit 1986, Cowen 1989)? 
Most of us would prefer the former, but it may be hard for our moral theories to avoid 
recommending the latter. It is a complex question how close this comparison comes 
to the Repugnant Conclusion, but in any case it can be handled in the same manner. 
Once we bound the import of multiplying the input "many time periods of muzak and 
potatoes," we need not prefer the very long but impoverished life. So bounding input 
values avoids counterintuitive implications in a variety of settings, and in the same 
general manner. This generality suggests that the solution is not purely ad hoc. 

Bounding in this manner is closest to Douglas Portmore’s (1999) treatment 
of “discontinuities,” in his analysis of the Repugnant Conclusion. Portmore suggests 
that there is a discontinuity between muzak and potato lives and very happy, fulfilled 
lives. In this view even a very large number of the former cannot welfare-dominate 
some smaller number of the latter.’ Unlike Portmore, however, I invoke the idea of 
bounds more generally rather than postulating a single kind of discontinuity. A more 
general conception of bounding will help us avoid the Mere Addition derivation of 
the Repugnant Conclusion as well as some of Parfit’s other counterexamples, 
discussed further below. 

Don 't we already know that all bounded solutions fail? 

With all this in mind, let us revisit the most common criticisms of bounded solutions 
to the Repugnant Conclusion. First, let us consider the total utility bound, as 
discussed by Temkin (1993, chapter 7) and Cowen (1996). Bounding total utility 
specifies that utility can contribute only so much to the overall goodness of an 
outcome. We can think of overall goodness as something like scoring a decathlon, 
and total utility only being allowed to contribute so many points to the total score. 
While this approach has some appealing properties, it comes close to violating the 
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Mere Addition Principle, which states that an extra happy life is a good thing.*** At 
some point extra lives have a diminishing marginal value, asymptotically approaching 
zero. At that point an additional happy life, even a very happy life, is not worth very 
much. 

The particular form of bounding discussed above - bounding the 
contribution of marginally worthwhile lives to overall goodness — does not involve 
this problem. We have bounded how much muzak and potatoes lives contribute to 
total goodness, but we have not bounded total utility more generally. So if we have 
the possibility of creating an extra very happy and very meaningful life, we can treat 
that life as "full value" in our broader moral calculus. The value of that life need not 
diminish asymptotically, even though we have bounded the values of other kinds of 
lives. 

The total utility bound involves yet another problem. It implies that all our 
lives would be worth much less if we discovered the existence of many additional 
human beings on other planets. Given a bound, if those other planets were 
sufficiently populous, the value of some large subset of all human beings would have 
to asymptotically approach zero, which seems implausible. But this counterintuitive 
result does not hold for the particular bound we have chosen. The bound is along the 
multiplication of muzak and potatoes lives, not for the discovery or increase of very 
meaningful lives. Again we see the difference between bounding total utility and 
bounding the intensification of returns along particular dimensions, such as increasing 
the number of muzak and potatoes lives. 

Bounding particular inputs also avoids what Parfit (1984, p.410) calls The 
Absurd Conclusion. The Absurd Conclusion points out some disturbing asymmetries 
that arise when utility is bounded on the upward side but not on the downward side. 
Few people are willing to claim that additional tortured suffering ceases to be bad 
beyond a certain magnitude. To proceed, imagine a number of possible extra lives, 
most of which are very happy but one of which is very unhappy. If we bound utility 
on the upside but not on the downside, we may have to recommend against creating 
these lives, a counterintuitive conclusion. Bounding the contribution of muzak and 
potato lives, however, involves no such problem. We need not downgrade the 
importance of additional very happy lives at any margin.** 

Bounding the contribution of a single input, of course, still can involve 
partially counterintuitive conclusions. For instance, adding another muzak and 
potatoes life, when total population is high, will yield only an asymptotically small 
net return to goodness. We might feel that an extra muzak and potatoes life should 
involve more than an asymptotically small net return to overall goodness. 
Boundedness, as presented in this essay, will not allow the life to have more than a 
very small value. But even if this conclusion is somewhat counterintuitive, it is 
hardly morally unacceptable. We are valuing a single mediocre life a tiny amount 
instead of a small (but slightly larger) amount. If this is the most implausible 
implication of the proposed solution, that can be considered a relative success.*^ 

Parfit, in his Reasons and Persons, outlines an argument against the 
discontinuity view, but this argument does not apply to bounding as outlined in this 
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essay. Parfit (1987, p.414) first defines lexicality: 

“The Lexical View: There is no limit to the positive value of quantity, tt is always 
better if an extra life is lived that is worth living. But no amount of Mediocre lives 
could have as much value as one Blissful life.” 

To criticize the Lexical view, Parfit (1987, p.416) pokes at the idea of a threshold. He 
states a modified version of the Repugnant Conclusion, where muzak and potatoes 
lives are replaced by lives just above the specified threshold. If the threshold is low, 
the conclusion remains repugnant. If the threshold is very high, we are foregoing a 
superior alternative full of very many rich lives. 

Parfit’s point is correct as stated, but again it does not apply to bounding as 
presented in this essay. I do not seek to set a single or unique threshold for a 
mediocre (or blissful) life. Instead, the contributions of many different kinds of lives 
have (different) bounds on how much they can contribute to overall goodness, and 
depending on the comparison at hand. So the lives just above any “discontinuity 
threshold,” like the lives below any such threshold, can contribute only so much to the 
overall goodness of an outcome. We might put these bounds at different levels, 
recognizing that lives just above a threshold have less repugnant aggregate 
implications. Nonetheless bounds will be in place for both cases, if we are comparing 
those cases to a flourishing civilization. So we can think in terms of a schedule of 
bounds, when comparing various alternatives to a flourishing civilization, which will 
look something like the following: 

“Maximum goodness from multiplying muzak and potato lives”: 20 billion units 
“Maximum goodness from multiplying slightly better lives”: 24 billion units 
“Maximum goodness from multiplying lives just above the threshold”: 35 billion 
units 

“Maximum goodness from multiplying lives clearly above the threshold”: 50 billion 
units 

“Maximum goodness from multiplying wonderful lives”: No bound? 

And so on. In this case, moving just above a specified threshold will not create any 
repugnant implications. The relevant bound still will kick in whenever we approach a 
potentially repugnant conclusion. 

4. CHECKING THE MERE DERIVATION OF THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

Bounding also can check Parfit’s Mere Addition derivation of the Repugnant 
Conclusion. To see this more clearly, let us first review how that argument proceeds. 
The Mere Addition derivation starts with the less populated alternative with higher 
average utility, and successively transforms that alternative, through small changes, 
into the Repugnant Conclusion. If we agree to each small change, it would seem we 
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have accepted the Repugnant Conclusion. 

To see this process in more detail, consider the comparison from Parfit 
(1986), involving world-states A, B, A+, and Divided B, as portrayed directly below. 
The width of each box represents the number of people and the height represents their 
well-being. We start with many individuals at relatively high levels of utility, which 
Parfit calls "A" and looks like the following: 




We then compare this outcome to an alternative where the previously existing people 
have the exact same utility level, but some new people are added, with lower utility 
levels. Parfit calls this outcome A+. Clearly A+ appears to be "not worse than" A 
and arguably better than A. 

Parfit then compares A+ with B, which has a slightly higher utility total than 
A+ and a much more equal distribution of utility. B appears to be not worse than A+, 
and perhaps even better than A. Divided B then should not be worse than B. It is 
essentially the same outcome but viewing parts of the population separately. I will 
refer to this series of comparisons as “adding and splitting.” Through successive 
application of this procedure, we eventually end up with an alternative with a very 
high utility total but a very low average. In other words, we may end up with the 
Repugnant Conclusion, by consistent application of step-by-step comparisons of "not 
worse than." No particular assumptions about the value of total utility are required, 
and in this regard the Mere Addition Argument is a more robust derivation of the 
Repugnant Conclusion than is the total utility argument.*'^ 

A bound can stop the Mere Addition derivation just as it stopped the total 
utility argument. When we move from A+ to B, we increase the amount of equality 
(and total utility). This change (like adding more numbers) has an upper bound on its 
value. That is, we might make many successive acts of adding and splitting, but those 
changes have a maximum value. 

We can stop the Mere Addition derivation by assuming that the value of an 
increase in equality is sufficiently negative at some margins. (In the language of 
bounding, the maximum bound can be negative.) So then, when we switch from A+ 
to B, at this margin, we cannot apply the relation “not worse than.” Given the 
increase in equality, and the decline in peaks of achievement, we should apply the 
relation “worse than,” thereby stopping the Mere Addition derivation of the 
Repugnant Conclusion. 

Typically we think of equality as desirable, so perhaps it is surprising that 
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the value of equality is sometimes negative. But note that the value of equality need 
be negative only as we approach the Repugnant Conclusion, it need not be negative 
more generally. At some margins we feel that high peaks of achievement and well- 
being are more important than equality, even if the world we know should have more 
equality. 

Bounding the value of equality in this fashion is not the same as 
perfectionism, one solution to the Repugnant Conclusion discussed by Parfit (1986). 
The doctrine of perfectionism judges societies by their peaks, or by how many elite 
goods they produce. This view might well be plausible, and it can stop the Repugnant 
Conclusion. Nonetheless the bound discussed here is more modest and involves only 
a local commitment, at some margins, to a negative value for equality. Our bound 
simply implies that increasing equality, through successive pairwise comparisons, can 
have negative value at some margins. It will be sufficiently negative that B will at 
some point, or perhaps at many points, be worse than A+. This view, taken alone, 
involves few substantive commitments other than rejecting the Repugnant Conclusion 
and related dilemmas. 



5. WHAT ARE THE FOUNDATIONS FOR BOUNDING? 

If bounding, as discussed in this essay, is to be persuasive we need some account of 
“where it comes from.” Why do such bounds make more general sense? How can 
we postulate a multiplicity of such bounds? Why are bounds relevant for some 
comparisons but not for others? To the extent that a bound is simply an attempt to 
avoid a particular problem, such as the Repugnant Conclusion, it will appear 
unsatisfying. 

1 do not here have the space to sketch a more general normative theory to 
evaluating social outcomes, but I am pursuing such a task in a book-length 
manuscript, entitled Civilization Renewed: A Pluralistic Case for a Liberal Order. I 
seek to put the concept of civilization, specifically Western civilization, at the core of 
modem political philosophy. For the time being, 1 will provide just a few elements of 
this approach and explain the relation to the Repugnant Conclusion. 

1 start with moral realism, and the understanding that Western civilization, at 
its best, carries many important values. This idealized portrait of Western civilization 
boosts human happiness, protects human rights, allows individuals to shape their 
lives, provides a fair measure of justice, produces many beautiful creations, and gives 
rise to numerous other values of import. Preserving and strengthening such a 
civilization is one of our highest duties. Conversely, the end of that civilization 
would be a great tragedy. And as a matter of empirical fact, civilizations tend to be 
short-lived and fragile. Parfit himself has stressed the importance of maintaining 
civilization. In his Reasons and Persons (p.453) he notes that the destruction of 
mankind would be a far greater tragedy than most people think. 

We can think of preserving and strengthening civilization as a lexical value, 
and as a lexical value that must stand prior to Rawls’s candidate lexical values. 
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Liberty and the Difference Principle. We should preserve and extend civilization as a 
carrier of plural values whenever we can do so.*^ 

Once we see the strengthening of civilization - namely plural, comoving 
values - as a primary lexical good, we will have some notion of where the relevant 
bounds, as discussed earlier in the paper, come from. In a series of comparisons we 
bounded some particular means of producing value along a single dimension or 
through the intensification of a single input. In other words, we bounded the attempt 
to use single values, or single “value intensifications,” to frump the plural values that 
comprise a civilization. These bounds are restating the notion that civilization - 
comoving plural values - is the primary lexical value for social decisions. A bound 
on one value, of course, can reflect the lexicality of other potentially competing 
values. 

We see that the Repugnant Conclusion fails to satisly the core lexical value. 
The teeming masses, for all their muzak and potatoes, do not comprise much of a 
civilization and in fact can be thought to represent the destruction of our civilization. 
Not surprisingly, we find that alternative to be repugnant rather than persuasive. 
Pascal’s Wager, the St. Petersburg Paradox, and various other "games" all offer 
infinities or unbounded magnitudes of various kinds. Those options are not about 
strengthening our civilization, and some of the hypothetical games from section II put 
our civilization at considerable risk. Again, we reject these games for failing in terms 
of a more basic value, namely civilization as a carrier of plural goods. 

It is now clearer why we bound the value contribution of muzak and potato 
lives in only some comparisons, namely comparisons to flourishing civilizations. 
Civilization stands as the lexical good, so non-civilized alternatives are bounded in 
value only in contrast to civilization. Say we were comparing many muzak and 
potato lives to a very poor society, but very rich in great music, as mentioned above. 
What bounds would be appropriate in that case? My framework, which stresses 
civilization, does not pretend to have an answer to that question and does not require 
one. 

Is the concept of civilization transitive? 

Our judgment of the value of civilization is holistic in nature and involves many 
interacting values. We can think of Parfit's thought experiments as challenging 
holistic intuitions - such as the value of a happy, fulfilled society — by deconstructing 
them and breaking them up into their constituent parts. Parfit's thought experiments 
do not concern the concept of civilization directly, but they nonetheless imply some 
critical questions for this investigation. We might favor civilization in lexical fashion, 
but what exactly constitutes a civilization? Perhaps a civilization, like "a pile of 
stones," cannot be defined in unambiguous fashion. While the Repugnant Conclusion 
does not count as a civilization, civilization is a matter of degree. If an alternative 
needs to be a civilization to be in the running at all, at what point does it drop out of 
the mnning? Does it drop out of the mnning gradually, as it becomes less 
civilization-like, or does it drop out of the running suddenly, as it crosses some line or 
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threshold? At which point does a given pairwise comparison mean we are no longer 
looking at a civilization? The Mere Addition Argument, albeit implicitly, gets at 
questions of this nature. 

No matter how we define where a civilization starts, potential problems 
arise. A series of small changes, considered cumulatively, can make an option less 
"civilization-like." Each small change might, on its own terms, and when presented 
in the form of pairwise comparisons, appear acceptable. But the series of small 
changes, taken together, might turn a civilization into a non-civilization, as illustrated 
by the Mere Addition Argument. We thus have a potential clash between holistic 
intuitions and pairwise comparisons, which raises the question of how we might 
proceed. 

Transitivity vs. Independence of Irrelevant Alternatives 

The philosophic literature (e.g., Temkin 1987, 1996) has asked whether Parfit's 
arguments require us to drop the principle of transitivity for the relation "is better 
than, all things considered." Transitivity suggests that if A is better than B, and B is 
better than C, A is better than C. It is easy to see how rejecting transitivity will stop 
the Mere Addition Argument by halting the sequence of pairwise comparisons. But 
we should be highly reluctant to drop transitivity. Without transitivity, moral 
comparisons and indeed practical reasoning more generally would flounder. By 
definition, our rankings would cycle without end. Transitivity appears to be a basic 
principle of rationality, and for that reason I suggest another approach.*^ 

The holistic view of civilization, in contrast, challenges the "irrelevance of 
independent alternatives" axiom (henceforth IIA). First presented by Kenneth Arrow 
(1963, first edition from 1951), IIA suggests that we can evaluate a single pairwise 
comparison without seeing what broader judgments that pairwise comparison will 
imply. In other words, if we are comparing A to B, our A vs. B judgment can be 
made, and indeed must be made, independently from our judgment of A vs. F or C vs. 
D or any other comparison. IIA restricts comparisons to purely pairwise 
comparisons.** 

By rejecting IIA, we are able to consider a spectrum of alternatives, from A 
to C, and evaluate the lot in holistic terms. Indeed we can define the word holism in 
terms of IIA rejection. That is, we cannot compare A versus B alone, without 
considering what an A-B ranking will imply about the standing of C. In the context 
of the Mere Addition Argument, if we find the conclusion and final comparison 
repugnant, we can judge some of the pairwise comparisons, along the way, as bad 
rather than good. More specifically, at those margins, losing peaks of achievement 
and fulfillment must be worse than increasing equality and total utility. So we can 
keep transitivity by dropping IIA. 

At first glance, IIA might appear as fundamental to rationality as transitivity. 
After all, if we are comparing A vs. B, why should C and D matter at all? Isn't it just 
a question of A vs. B? Haven't we already labeled these alternatives as irrelevant, 
surely a damning word, sufficiently strong to justily their dismissal? 
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But dropping IIA is more defensible than it may at first sound. Many of our 
moral intuitions are holistic and interrelated. For this reason, we cannot take our 
intuitions as pure primitives, but rather we must see what they will imply in broader 
contexts, relying on a Rawlsian process of reflective equilibrium. To give a simple 
example, we cannot offer a final judgment on “what a single life is worth” without 
thinking about “what fifty billion comparable lives would be worth.” The value of 
the single life does not depend on whether the other fifty billion lives actually exist; 
rather, the very thought of what fifty billion such lives would be like helps us 
determine the value of one life. Reflective equilibrium must consider the 
implications, working through transitivity, of how a single life is valued. If fifty 
billion of a certain kind of life would appear repugnant (compared to fewer but better 
lives), this will make the component parts behind the fifty billion worth less as well. 

We invoke holistic intuitions frequently, and without great controversy. 
Consider children (regular children, not of Parfit's muzak and potatoes variety). We 
believe that if we raised many children, each child would continue to hold great value 
for us. Each child would remain special. Such a thought makes us realize just how 
valuable children are, and it causes us to upgrade how we value children, even if we 
only have one child or perhaps have no children at all. We do not hold the same 
intuitions when we consider the multiplication of mediocre hot dogs. If we think of a 
world where mediocre hot dogs are very plentiful, we do not then conclude that 
mediocre hot dogs are something special. If anything, the thought of such a world 
induces us to downgrade the value of a single mediocre hot dog. We realize more 
fully that mediocre hot dogs, unlike children, do not have persisting and memorable 
uniqueness. Rather they are interchangeable parts of very little individual value. All 
of these judgments involve an implicit rejection of IIA. 

Similarly, we often place more value on artworks that, in principle, would 
retain their vitality if multiplied. We value some artistic images more highly if they 
can withstand widespread dissemination; this intuition is independent of whether the 
artwork is in fact widely disseminated. We sometimes downgrade a painting or 
musical composition if we decide: “I would think less of it if I heard or saw it all the 
time.” This thought induces us to conclude that the single manifestation is worth less 
than we otherwise would have thought. In other words, we should ask questions 
about “the many,” before issuing a final judgment on how to value “the one.” Once 
again, these reasonable intuitions evoke holism and reject IIA, but without damage to 
transitivity. 

More generally, the IIA axiom is controversial in the social choice literature, 
and does not command general support as a principle of rationality. Objections to IIA 
(see Sen 1984) frequently focus on its poverty of utility information. By limiting 
ourselves to pairwise comparisons, we lose information about how much better is one 
alternative than another. Defining cardinal comparisons requires that we consider 
more than just two points on a line; in other words, we must invoke "irrelevant" 
alternatives to judge how much better A is than B. So in utility space the IIA 
postulate implies pure ordinalism and anti-cardinalism, two controversial views. 
Again, IIA is questionable because, when we examine valuations, IIA rules out 
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information concerning context. 

A belief in the holistic value of civilization, by rejecting IIA, can escape the 
Mere Addition Argument without rejecting transitivity. At the same time, we also 
sidestep the Arrow Impossibility Theorem, which requires IIA as a central axiom. 
Nor are we dismissing IIA for ad hoc reasons or simply to get the answers we want. 
Our very notion of a civilization is synthetic and holistic, which rules out IIA from the 
beginning. 

I do not pretend that I have offered any more than the briefest sketch of a 
book-length argument. I have left many points unstated. And I have not considered 
many relevant criticisms. I will take up these tasks in fiiture work. For the time being, 
however, I have meant only to suggest that the postulated bounds are not completely 
arbitrary, but can be seen as deriving from some broader approach to normative 
questions. And if these bounds sound artificial, let us recall that we have all accepted 
them in other contexts, such as Pascal’s Wager and the St. Petersburg Paradox, and 
without much controversy. 
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NOTES 



* Philosophers and economists have addressed the Repugnant Conclusion in several ways. Ng (1989a) 
argues that we should accept the Repugnant Conclusion; see Ryberg (1996a) for a discussion of this issue. 
Temkin (1993, chapter 7) considers capping the number of "points" that can be awarded to total utility in a 
pluralistic social welfare function, and Cowen (1996) considers bounded utility. Portmore (1999) considers 
“discontinuities,” in comparisons, I will discuss this notion, and its relation to boundedness, further below. 
Ryberg (1996a) and Rachels (2001) consider lexical values. Ryberg (1996b) considers a number of related 
issues. Blackorby and Donaldson (1984) and Blackorby, Bossert, and Donaldson (1997) present "critical- 
level utilitarianism," which suggests that lives below a certain absolute level of utility do not count in the 
social welfare function, even if they are otherwise "worth living" from the individual point of view. 
Temkin (1987) and Rachels (2001) argue against the transitivity axiom. How to define the zero point, and 
thus a marginally worthwhile life, has been raised by a few sources (Mackie 1985, p.246, Dasgupta 1988, 
p.ll7, Blackorby and Donaldson 1984, and Blackorby, Bossert, and Donaldson 1997), but it has not 
received extensive analysis. 

^ The argument, of course, has other problems. For instance, if we find the idea of an infinite payoff to be 
meaningful, any set of beliefs involves some non-zero chance of getting the infinite payoff, and it remains 
hard to choose among different beliefs. Each set of beliefs would bring an infinite expected payoff 
Perhaps the maximum chance of reaching the infinite payoff dominates the lesser chances (although both 
payoffs have infinite expected value, perhaps they can be rank-ordered according to other decision criteria). 
But then we remain uncertain as to which beliefs maximize this probability. For a survey of the literature 
on Pascal's Wager, see the essays in Jordan (1994). McClennan (1994) and Sorensen (1994) take particular 
care to focus on the infinity issue. More generally, see also Rescher (1985) and Armour (1993). 

^ For views on how to compare differing infinities, see Vallentyne and Kagan (1994) and Liedekerke and 
Lauwers (1997). 

To consider one example, Sorensen (1994) attempts to translate the problem of infinities into the Sorites 
problem. 

^ Nelson (1991) suggests that we take the challenge of the infinities very seriously. 

^ The formal mathematical definition of "bounded" is as follows: a set is bounded if and only if there exists 
some finite distance ' s such that every point in the set S is no farther from the origin than 's' (see Jehle 
1991, p.21). 

^ McClennan (1994, p.l 15) notes that Pascal's own presentation of the wager did not require infinite utility. 

^ Most simply, for any finite real number ‘n,’ there exists another finite real number ‘k’ (the utility 
description of the muzak and potatoes life) such that n x k is arbitrarily small. Given that n x k can be 
arbitrarily small, the welfare-dominance of the Repugnant Conclusion is stopped. 

^ Portmore (1999, p.82, n4) cites some precursors of this view. See also Rachels (2001) and Ryberg 
(1996a, 1996b). These authors do not define the relevant bound as done above. 

We should not confuse the Mere Addition Principle with Parfit’s Mere Addition derivation of the 
Repugnant Conclusion. Parfit does not necessarily endorse the Mere Addition Principle, though he does 
consider it. 

" We might be subject to another (less absurd) version of the Absurd Conclusion. Assume we were 
creating fifty million more muzak and potatoes lives, one of which would end up not worth living. A 
bound on muzak and potato lives could imply that these additional lives should not be created. Portmore 
(1999, pp. 88-90) considers a comparable question, which originates with Parfit. In my view this 
conclusion is not absurd. But if we decided it was absurd, we could redefine the bound to cover cases 
where muzak and potato lives were compared to very noble alternatives, without having a bound for the 
comparison behind the Absurd Conclusion. 

We are committed to bounding the contribution of muzak and potato lives on/y when compared against a 
flourishing civilization; as noted earlier the postulated bounds are comparison-specific (again, I will defend 
this premise further below in section five). It is therefore harder to generate counterintuitive conclusions, 
or further as-yet-unthought-of conundrums, by fishing around for comparisons of other world-states. 

Portmore (1999, p.88) appears willing to accept the highly populated alternative, full of lives just above 
the threshold, and argue that it is not repugnant. 

Parfit (1984, pp. 430-432) notes that “not worse than” need not imply “at least as good as,” and that “not 
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worse than” need not be a transitive relationship. The intransitivity of this relationship might check the 
Repugnant Conclusion; see also Temkin (1987). This point is well-taken, but I am setting aside the 
transitivity issue to focus on boundedness as checking this derivation of the Repugnant Conclusion. 
Alternatively, the Mere Addition derivation could rely on the relation “is better than,” rather than “is not 
worse than,” as the former relation is more likely to prove transitive. Parfit (1986, p.l53) notes that it 
suffices if A+ is not worse than A, and B is better than A+. 

It could be argued that the word "equality " does not apply when the number of people is changing across 
world-states. In that case we could use the phrase "varying-number distributional changes." I stick with 
"equality" for purposes of simplicity. 

Rawls (1999, pp.38-9) himself notes that lexical values are not strictly absolute, so it is a moot point 
whether the word lexical is appropriate. One possible rewording of my claim is the following: "to the 
extent that any value should be lexical, that value should be civilization." 

On this topic, see also Norcross (1997b) and Ryberg (1996), among others. 

On the definition and meaning of IIA, see also Ray (1973), Hansson (1973), Blin (1976), and Sen (1984). 
Note that Jonathan Dancy's (2000, pp. 142-9) otherwise perceptive discussion misstates IIA. He treats 
IIA as meaning that our choice between A and B must be independent of whether C is available. In 
reality we can discard IIA with the weaker claim that the ranking of A vs. B depends on the ranking of 
C vs. D, without considering any question of availability. Dancy thus finds it harder to argue against 
IIA than is actually the case. 
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PERSON-BASED CONSEQUENTIAEISM AND THE 
PROCREATION OBEIGATION 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The idea that agents ought to do the most good that they can has had a continuing 
resonance. Among the normative approaches, maximizing forms of consequentialism 
are grounded in this idea in a particularly clear way. But maximizing 
consequentialism has had its critics. In particular, the approach has been charged 
with failing adequately to take into account important issues of equality by focusing 
too much on maximization of an aggregate good and too little on how that good is to 
be distributed. To my mind, an equally serious charge has been that the approach - 
again, by virtue of its focus on maximization of an aggregate good - fails adequately 
to take into account the obligations that agents have in respect of persons as 
individuals and in particular the obligation that agents have in some circumstances to 
create additional good for such persons. That failure has led, I believe, to the 
“repugnant conclusion,” according to which vast numbers of lives only barely worth 
living may somehow represent a morally better - and perhaps a morally obligatory - 
option as compared to a smaller number of lives all of which are well worth living. 

In part 2 below, I describe a form of consequentialism that attempts to 
respond to both these challenges without abandoning the central idea that agents 
ought to do the most good that they can. * The approach that I describe interprets the 
so-called “person-affecting,” or “person-based,” intuition as a form of 
consequentialism (“person-based consequentialism,” or “PBC”) that, while rejecting 
the principle of aggregation common to most traditional forms of consequentialism, 
nonetheless incorporates a maximizing approach. According to PBC, agents have the 
obligation, /or each existing and future person as individual, to create whenever they 
can additional wellbeing /or that person. Exceptions to this maximizing principle are 
necessary, of course, to address tradeoff situations in which the creation of additional 
wellbeing for one person requires that a loss of wellbeing be imposed on some other. 
Nonetheless, as a result of this shift in focus to individual wellbeing, PBC is able 
effectively to de-emphasize the significance of aggregate wellbeing. This fact, in 
turn, enables PBC to address repugnant conclusion problems in plausible ways. 

In Part 3 below, I consider two types of repugnant conclusion problems. In 
the first type, the implication that is said to be “repugnant” is the implication that it is 
permissible to bring what are in effect too many people into existence. 
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Overpopulation problems are good examples of this first type of repugnant conclusion 
problem. In the second type, the implication that is said to be “repugnanf ’ is the quite 
different implication that it is permissible to bring too many of the wrong kind of 
people into existence. Cases that hinge on medical, or biological, constraints - 
constraints that imply that a given individual cannot exist and not suffer the effects of 
a given medical or genetic condition - are good examples of this second type of 
repugnant conclusion problem. 

I argue that the implication at issue is genuinely repugnant only in the first 
type of case, and that PBC successfully avoids that implication in that type of case. I 
argue, as well, that the account that PBC provides of the second type of case does not 
serve to identify any serious problem with PBC. PBC’s implication of moral 
permissibility might be somewhat surprising, but the idea that that implication - that 
isn’t wrong to bring the “wrong kind” of person into existence - is repugnant does 
not seem plausible. I argue, as well, that with respect to the second type of case the 
account that PBC provides compares favorably to the more traditional, aggregative, 
treatment of that type of case. 

The very characteristic of PBC that enables it to give a plausible account of 
both types of repugnant conclusion cases makes PBC vulnerable to still another and 
more serious class of objections. In particular, PBC’s success with repugnant 
conclusion problems derives in part from the fact that PBC rejects the idea that agents 
have any sort of independent procreation obligation - that is, any obligation to 
produce new people even in cases in which declining to procreate means no loss of 
wellbeing to any existing or future person. The extent to which this characteristic of 
PBC constitutes a genuine problem for PBC is explored in Part 4 below in connection 
with what we may call the “extinction problem.” My argument, also in Part 4, is that 
an examination of procreation issues closer to home - that is, our own - may serve at 
least to begin to dislodge the idea that agents in general do have an obligation to bring 
additional people - a child, or a second or a fifth or a tenth child - into existence. 
Once that idea has been dislodged, the extinction problem comes to seem, I argue, not 
to constitute such a deep challenge to PBC after all. 

2. PERSON-BASED CONSEQUENTIALISM 

According to person-based consequentialism, or PBC, whether a particular future X is 
morally permissible, or correct, depends on and only on whether existing and future 
persons at X are or will be treated in a morally permissible, or correct, manner. A 
future X is thus itself permissible if and only if no person who exists or will exist at X 
will be wronged at X} Within this general schematic, then, the person-based 
approach devotes much time and attention to the question of just when it is that a 
person is wronged. This part of PBC - the part of PBC that specifies conditions for 
personal wronging - contains significant maximizing elements that together enable 
PBC to give voice to the compelling idea that agents ought to do, or create, the most 
good, or wellbeing, that they can for people.^ Unlike totalism and averagism, PBC at 
no point aggregates wellbeing across a given future in order to determine the 
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permissibility of that future. However, alongside totalism and averagism, PBC can be 
properly viewed as a form of maximizing consequentialism. 

In this way PBC attempts to make sense of the person-based idea that “what 
is bad must be bad for someone.”"^ But even this simple framework can raise all kinds 
of alarms if it is given without the provision of any details. I therefore begin with that 
task. 

A. Background. I will not attempt to identify in the context of this paper the kinds of 
beings - which I call “persons” as a matter of convenience - who “count” for 
purposes of normative analysis, i.e., whose interests moral law requires that we as 
agents take into account. However, I believe that it is extremely plausible that the 
best definition of the term “person,” within the context of the person-based view that I 
describe, will include not just the biologically human but many other sentient beings 
as well, not just whales and orangutans, but also pigs and chickens and dogs and cats. 

While whales and orangutans may be among those whose interests PBC 
requires agents to take into account, one way of expressing the basic thrust of PBC is 
just to say that merely possible people - those who could have existed, relative to a 
given possible future, but who do not and will never exist - do not count for moral 
purposes. Thus, according to PBC, moral law neither requires nor permits agents to 
take what is good for the merely possible into account in the same way that agents 
must take into account what is good for those who do or will exist. Parfit describes 
what he calls a “wide” person-affecting principle that would, in either its “total” or its 
“average” form, deem the merely possible to be among those who count - to be 
among those whose wellbeing levels must be taken into account.^ The fact that such 
persons could have existed, and found themselves in possession of very high levels of 
wellbeing had they existed, on such a “wide” person-affecting principle may compel 
the conclusion that agents have done something wrong in failing to bring such 
persons into existence, even in the case in which agents in fact have acted so as to 
maximize overall, lifetime, levels of wellbeing for all existing and future persons. 
PBC, in contrast, would give a quite different account, implying in respect of such a 
case that no one has been wronged and that no wrong has been done. 

This is not to say, of course, that, contrary-to-fact, had the merely possible 
existed, the person-based approach would not then have required or permitted their 
interests to be taken into account. Had any of the merely possible in fact existed, the 
person-based approach would have then required that agents take what is good for 
those persons into account, since those persons would have then been existing or 
future persons whose interests PBC would then have required agents to take into 
account.^ 

PBC thus rejects any extremely broad conception of who counts. But it 
should be noted as well that PBC also rejects any extremely narrow conception of 
who counts. Thus, PBC is not concerned with those who do exist to the exclusion of 
those who will exist. Nor is it concerned with those who either do or will “inevitably” 
exist to the exclusion of those whose existence is said to “depend” on the very choice 
that is at issue. ^ Rather, PBC deems those who do exist and those who will exist as 
counting equally. It likewise regards those who do or will inevitably exist as having 
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the same moral status as those who will in fact exist but whose existence remains, at 
the moment of choice, undecided. I do not analyze the concept of wellbeing for 
purposes of the present paper - whether it consists of, e.g., pleasure, happiness, 
capability to achieve functionings or something else altogether, or whether it is 
experienced, or enjoyed, as opposed to simply possessed. However, I do note that it 
seems plausible that, when agents attempt at a given time to assess specific alternative 
courses of conduct, they are likely to think in terms of alternative expected 
distributions of wellbeing. Such a calculation might involve taking into account that 
agents today simply do not know, and have no basis for any reasoned guess regarding, 
what the needs or size of the population of those who count will in fact be hundreds 
of millions of years from now. For that reason, agents thinking in terms of alternative 
expected distributions of wellbeing may reasonably leave out of their calculations the 
effects that their choices today may have on those extremely far-off segments of the 
population. 

B. Personal wronging. PBC provides that whether a particular future X is 
morally permissible, or correct, depends on and only on whether persons at X will 
have been themselves treated in a morally permissible, or correct, manner - i.e., will 
not have been wronged - at X Thus: 

Person-based intuition (FBI). X is morally permissible if and only if for each 
person p who does or will exist at X, p is not wronged at X. 

What gives support to the idea that PBC can itself properly be considered a form of 
maximizing consequentialism are the various maximizing principles that determine 
just when it is that a given person has been wronged. Thus, with respect to each 
alternative future X, the issue of whether each person p who does or will exist at X is 
such that agents have created at X the most wellbeing that they can for p attains a 
critical importance. Just as any totalist assessment of X plausibly involves a 
comparison between X and each other possible future Y that agents genuinely could 
have caused to obtain in lieu ofX- i.e., each accessible future, or alternative, Y- so 
does any person-based assessment of Xf More specifically, the basic maximizing 
principles that constitute PBC focus on such matters as: 

(i) whether /?’s own level of wellbeing at X has been 
maximized, i.e., whether there exists an alternative Y such that p has 
more wellbeing at Y than at X; if no such alternative exists, p is not 
wronged at X (see Example 1 below); 

(ii) whether additional wellbeing could have been created for p 
at X at no cost (in terms of wellbeing) to anyone else, i.e., whether 
there exists an alternative Y such that (a) p has more wellbeing at Y 
than at X, (b) there exists (or will exist) no one q at Y who has less 
wellbeing at Y than at X, and (c) for each q who exists (or will exist) 
at Y, q exists at some time at X; if such an alternative exists and if p 
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exists atX, then p is wronged atX (see Examples 1 and 4 below); 

(iii) whether, in the case where there exists an alternative Y 
such that p has more wellbeing at Y than p has at X but only at a cost 
to someone else q who exists (or will exist) at Y, p’s level of 
wellbeing at X is lower than q ’s level of wellbeing at Y; depending on 
other facts, if it is lower, then p may be wronged atX (see Examples 2 
and 4 below); 

(iv) whether, in the case where there exists an alternative Y 
such that X and Y contain the same number of people and p has more 
wellbeing at Y than p has at X but only at a cost to someone else q 
who exists (or will exist) at A and p’s level of wellbeing atXis equal 
to q ’s wellbeing in Y, it is also the case that more people exist (or will 
exist) in q’s bad circumstance at Y than people who do or will exist in 
p’s bad circumstance at X; depending on other facts, p may not be 
wronged at X (Example 3 below); and 

(v) whether p does or will ever exist at X; if p never exists at 
X, p cannot be wronged at X (Example 4 below). 

More complex counting principles resort still more expressly, in the context of 
tradeoff scenarios in which additional wellbeing can be created for one person only at 
some cost to others, to a version of “leximin”, according to which efforts to create 
additional wellbeing should focus first on the class of persons who are least well off, 
second on the class of persons who are next least well off and so on.® 

No attempt will be made for purposes of the present paper to state these 
principles more formally.*® Rather, for purposes here it is more efficient to describe 
the principles by reference to the four examples graphed below. In each example, V, 
W, X, Y and Z represent all those futures, or worlds, that are genuine alternatives for 
the agents who do or will exist at each future that is to be assessed, and p, q, r and s 
represent all those persons (or, if we want, those same-number classes of persons, 
sorted in such a way that each member of p has the same level of wellbeing as each 
other member of p, and p has no member in common with any other class q) who do 
or will exist at the specified alternative. Natural numbers (which we may understand 
to have only ordinal value in this context) refer to levels of overall, lifetime, 
wellbeing possessed by individuals at alternatives, and an asterisk (“*”) is used to 
show that the specified individual does not and will not exist at all at the specified 
alternative. 



Example 1: p and q both wronged at X; neither p nor q wronged at Y 
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p wronged at X; q not wronged at Y 
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Example 4: 


p, q and r but not s wronged at V; no one wronged atW-Z 
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These four examples can be used to show not just the thrust of PBC but also the 
distinction between PBC and totalism. According to totalism, the determination of 
moral permissibility depends not, /or each person, on how much wellbeing has been 
created, in comparison to how much wellbeing might have been created, for that 
person, but rather on how much wellbeing has been created in the aggregate. More 
precisely: totalism provides that the overall value of any alternative X is just the 
summation, for each person who does or will exist at X, of his or her individual level 
of wellbeing at X. On the most traditional form of totalism, the extent to which a 
given person’s level of wellbeing contributes to overall value is assumed not to vary 
depending on circumstance, and the idea that anything that genuinely counts as 
wellbeing may effectively be “trumped” - made to count not at all - by other forms of 
wellbeing is anathema. * * What agents do at X is permissible, then, provided that there 
exists no alternative Y such that the overall value of Y is greater than the overall value 
ofX'^ 

PBC and totalism are thus in agreement that, in the case of Example 1 , T is 
permissible and X is not - the person-based form reaching this result on the grounds 
that at Y each person’s wellbeing has been maximized, whereas more wellbeing could 
have been created for each person at X at no cost to anyone else, and the total form 
simply on the grounds that aggregate wellbeing is higher at Y than it is at X. The two 
forms of consequentialism also are in agreement that, in the case of Example 2, Y is 
permissible and X is not - the person-based form reaching this result on the grounds 
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that, while q suffers at Y, p suffers at X still more, and the total form for the usual 
reasons. Finally, the two forms of consequentialism are likewise in agreement that, in 
the case of Example 3, X is permissible and Y is not. While PBC does not decide 
issues on the basis of how much aggregate wellbeing is contained in a given 
alternative, it is not adverse to counting numbers of well-off persons. Where 
individuals simply reverse positions between two alternatives, but where many more 
individuals at one alternative X enjoy greater wellbeing than they do at another 
alternative Y, the choice of Y will wrong each one of the many who are left badly 
off'^ 

Where PBC and totalism part ways is in their treatment of Example d.''* In 
that case, totalism considers only V to be morally permissible, whereas the person- 
based form considers V to be wrong. As in Example 1 , for each person (or collection 
of persons) at V there exists an alternative at which that person is better off and no 
person who exists at V both exists and is made worse off at that alternative. Thus, 
agents might have chosen W, at which p is better off and at which no one else -q, r or 
s - who exists at W is made worse off than he or she was at V. But is not q, who does 
not exist at W but - at least arguably - is made worse off at W by that very fact 
wrongedl According to the person-based approach, not at all. According to the 
person-based approach, one who never exists can never be wronged. Hence, the 
upshot, according to the person-based approach, is that each of W, X, Y and Z is 
morally permissible and V is not. 



3. DIVIDING THE CASES ON THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

A. The repugnant conclusion as an overpopulation problem. As we map out the 
details of the repugnant conclusion problem, we might - though, as we will see in 
Part 3.E below, we need not - consider the implication that is said to be “repugnant” 
to be the implication that it is permissible to bring what are in effect too many people 
into existence. We might think, in other words, of the repugnant conclusion problem 
as a rather extreme overpopulation problem.^^ Parlit thus compares possible 
outcomes A and Z, A containing a very large number of persons “all with a very high 
quality of life,” and Z consisting of “some [person-for-person distinct, disjoint] 
population whose members have lives that are not much above the level where life 
ceases to be worth living.”*^ According to totalism, Z is “better than” A, assuming an 
axiology of happiness, since, “if the numbers are large enough, [Z] is the outcome 
with the greatest total sum of happiness.”*^ Parlit, as do we, finds this conclusion 
“hard to accept.”'* 

But why do we find this conclusion hard to accept, or repugnant? I believe 
that the most natural answer to this question - the answer that we might first find 
ourselves inclined to give - is that the problem with Z - and what makes it in effect 
worse than Z - is that Z contains many, many people who find that their lives have 
gratuitously been rendered only barely worth living when they might have had lives 
well worth living. It is a bad thing, we think, that such a profound loss of wellbeing 
has many imposed on so many. To avoid treating so many so badly, agents ought, we 
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think, simply to have chosen a more conservative population policy rather than 
overpopulation. That way, we think, ,4 - or some similarly small, well-off population 
- in which each person’s life is well worth living would have been produced rather 
than Z. 

Of course, as Parfit argues, totalism as traditionally construed cannot accept 
this natural answer. Totalism is instead compelled to look beyond the ill treatment of 
persons as individuals to the aggregate good and thus to endorse the repugnant idea 
that Z is better than A and that Z is permissible and A is not. Why not, then, jettison 
totalism in favor of a more natural theory - a person-based theory - that is required to 
take into account the ill treatment of persons as individuals and hence a theory that 
has the capacity to generate this perfectly natural answer? 

The reason that this seemingly obvious strategy may be considered by many 
theorists hopeless from the start becomes clear once we weave into our discussion of 
the repugnant conclusion portions of Parfit’ s “nonidentity” analysis.*’ According to 
that analysis, the natural response to the question of what is wrong with the 
overpopulation choice fails to consider a certain critical fact having to do with the 
identities of persons. The natural response fails, more specifically, to take into 
account the fact that the choice of population size will not just help to decide the 
number of people who will exist in the future but also help to decide their identities. 
Different people will exist if the one choice is made than if the other choice is made. 
And this in turn means - or so Parfit’ s nonidentity analysis would suggest - that after 
all no one has been made to suffer a loss of wellbeing by the choice of overpopulation 
since no one has been made worse off in terms of wellbeing than he or she would 
otherwise have been. Had people not had lives only barely worth living under the 
choice of overpopulation, they would not have existed at all. But their lives are, 
though barely, good ones; it is at least no worse for them as individuals to exist under 
the choice of overpopulation than it is never to exist at all. And hence - or so Parfit’ s 
nonidentity analysis would conclude - the quite natural response - that 
overpopulation imposes a loss of wellbeing on people - turns out itself to be false and 
therefore cannot ground the further judgment that the overpopulation choice is 
impermissible. 

But 1 do not believe that the obvious strategy of abandoning totalism in favor 
of a more natural, person-based approach is quite so hopeless as all that. 1 believe, 
rather, that the nonidentity analysis that we have just employed to arrive at the 
conclusion that the overpopulation choice imposes no loss of wellbeing on anyone is 
itself defective. Of course, anyone who wants to take a person-based approach must 
take grave care not to fail to consider critical facts above the identities of persons. 
But at the same time we should not let irrelevant facts about the identities of persons 
control the discussion or deflect us from sound judgments on important issues of 
whether individuals have been made to suffer a loss of wellbeing or not. 

My proposal in what follows is that PBC’s account of the overpopulation 
problem effectively steers this middle course. The first step in implementing this 
proposal is to lay out just what PBC’s account of the problem is so that we can see 
that it is indeed able to avoid the repugnant conclusion within the context of the 
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overpopulation problem We shall then consider objections. 

Unlike Parfit’s nonidentity analysis, PBC considers normatively relevant not 
the fact that people who exist at Z would not have existed at all had the 
overpopulation choice not been made but rather the fact that at least some person p 
who exists and suffers at Z is such that agents could have acted - physically could 
have acted, not just metaphysically or logically - to create additional wellbeing for p. 
Thus, what PBC focuses on is the fact that there once existed some alternative future 
M that is the same size as A, contains persons who, as at Z, “enjoy a very high quality 
of life” and is such that p exists at M. But once M is acknowledged as a genuine 
alternative, PBC easily avoids the result, under the person-based principle (i), to the 
effect that p is not wronged at Z as well as the result, under the basic person-based 
intuition, or PBI, that Z is not wrong simpliciter}^ 

From the fact that wellbeing is not maximized for a given individual it does 
not follow under PBC that that individual has been wronged or, indeed, that any 
wrong has been done at all. Conditions for personal wronging obviously have to be 
more stringent than that. Thus, in tradeoff scenarios, agents sometimes must decline 
to create additional wellbeing for one person in order to avoid potentially wronging 
others - by, for example, making things still worse for those others than they are for 
the one, or by making things just as bad as they are for the one for still more?^ -Of 
course, under PBC, “making things still worse” and “making things just as bad for 
still more” will not extend to such choices as never bringing into existence to begin 
with. PBC thus regards a scenario in which one person is not brought into existence 
in order that another who does or will exist enjoys additional wellbeing as posing no 
grueling moral dilemma at all; and for purposes here we will not even regard such a 
scenario as a bona fide “tradeoff.” 

In virtue of these facts about PBC, it does not appear that any meticulous 
tradeoff analysis is in order in the case of the overpopulation problem. Continuing in 
the vein in which Parfit describes that problem, we may simply make the supposition 
that the overpopulation choice creates, under PBC, either no, or no normatively 
significant, tradeoffs. The overpopulation choice cannot, in other words, on any 
person-based terms be excused on the grounds that that choice is necessary to avoid 
making things worse for others or as bad for more others. Once that supposition is in 
place, PBC may then be applied to generate, under principle (ii), (iii) or (iv), as 
appropriate, the conclusion that p is wronged at Z and therefore, under PBI, that Z is 
wrong simpliciter. 

Of course, even under the “no tradeoff at all” supposition, the 
overpopulation problem effectively challenges totalism in its most traditional form. 
The following graph represents the overpopulation problem under that supposition. 



Example 5: The repugnant conclusion as an overpopulation problem (p is wronged at 

Z) 
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On this depiction of the problem, each member of A has just the wellbeing level of 
each other member of^; and likewise for Z and M. On these facts, person-based 
principles avoid - as well as generate - just the conclusions specified above, p is 
wronged at Z, making Z an impermissible choice; everyone at both A and M is treated 
just as he or she ought to be, making each of Z and M permissible choices. Just as 
clearly, totalism in its traditional form implies that Z is better than both A and M and 
that Z but not A or M is morally permissible. In view of the fact that we have already 
agreed that that implication is repugnant, we must also agree that PBC does a better 
job with this particular case than totalism does. 

PBC, just like totalism, requires that we take into account all alternative 
futures - not just that alternative future that by hypothesis would have obtained had 
agents avoided the overpopulation choice - before we reach a final assessment 
regarding the permissibility of any particular alternative. Thus, if it happened to be 
the case - which it is not - that M contained a greater aggregate quantity of wellbeing 
than Z - if, in other words, M happened to have a feature that totalism regarded as 
critical to its normative assessment of Z - the position of the totalist would be that it 
is a misapplication of totalism to fail to take M into account. It does happen to be the 
case that M has a feature that PBC regards as critical for purposes of its assessment of 
Z. It would therefore be a misapplication of PBC to fail to take M into account. And 
once we do take M into account, we reach the result, under PBC, that agents, having 
chosen Z, have done something wrong. 

At the same time, it is perfectly understandable that Parfit, using the 
overpopulation case to test not the person-based approach but rather totalism, does 
not make any explicit reference to M since the appeal to M does not help totalism to 
avoid the repugnant conclusion. Just as Z is better than A according to totalism 
since Z is the outcome with the greatest total sum of happiness as compared to A, so is 
Z better than M. In contrast, according to PBC, bringing M into the picture makes all 
the difference. Limiting the alternatives to just A and Z leads to the result, under 
PBC, that either of the two alternatives is permissible since each person’s level of 
wellbeing has been maximized at both A and Z. The inclusion of M, in contrast, 
generates just the opposite result under PBC in the case of 

One might object that the introduction of M into the discussion serves not to 
identify grounds for the claim that the person-based approach has the capacity to 
avoid the repugnant conclusion but rather to convert the overpopulation problem into 
something other than a repugnant conclusion problem. Very nice, it might be said, 
that PBC addresses Example 5 with such felicity. But the very existence of M as a 
genuine alternative for agents, it might be argued, implies that Example 5 is no 
repugnant conclusion. Consequently, what we find ourselves able to say about 
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Example 5 takes us no distance at all in figuring out what to say about the repugnant 
conclusion. 

I do not find this objection credible. As noted, we will consider an 
alternative interpretation of the repugnant conclusion in what follows. However, 
interpreted most naturally, Parfit’s repugnant conclusion just is an extreme form of 
overpopulation problem. As such, the idea that M is not a genuine alternative for 
agents seems without grounds. But if this is correct, we are not illegitimately 
importing M into the discussion but rather recognizing the fact of M and taking that 
fact into account in our analysis. 

To deny that Mat some point existed as a genuine alternative for agents is to 
deny that there at some point existed many, many ways that agents might go about 
implementing a more conservative population policy. Agents might have used 
additional resources gained under conservation for purposes of travel and relocation. 
Or they might have used those same resources for the purposes of improving their 
existing properties and habitats. We can see that, if people opt for the latter strategy 
rather than the former, then the chances of a scenario under which someone like p 
who exists and suffers at Z also exists but does not suffer under the more conservative 
policy will improve. After all, the overpopulation choice - which eventuates in Z - is 
not the kind of choice that agents must, as a matter of physical or biological necessity, 
make in order for someone like p to exist. Thus, it may well be true that a given 
person as a matter of biological necessity must have the genetic parents that that 
person has if that person is to exist at all. But it is not the case that the existence of a 
given person requires as a matter of biological necessity that that person hail from a 
family of ten rather than two - or from a world with a huge population rather than a 
smaller.^'’ 

This point relies, not on some empirical supposition that is peculiar to the 
future that we are supposing to have unfolded under the population choice, but rather 
on a perfectly general claim about the range of alternative choices that lay before 
agents as physical, biological possibilities at such time as they in fact opt for 
overpopulation. To see this point, consider a family planning example. Suppose that 
a couple has produced ten children (say, cl, c2, . . . , clO). We may claim as a matter 
of course that that couple could have produced only two children rather than ten. 
What I want to point out is that we may also just as clearly claim that the existence of 
any one of the ten children does not require that that child hail from a family of ten 
rather than two. Now, in making this latter claim, the only empirical supposition that 
we need is one that is very modest and easily applies to the full range of analogous 
family planning cases and not just to some peculiar subset of such cases. According 
to that supposition, among the many, many ways (given the many, many possible 
combinations of gametes over a multiyear period) by which that couple could have 
produced only two children rather than ten, there exists at least one in which one of 
those two children is identical to - for example - cl. To deny that such an alternative 
exists at the critical time is like denying that a gambler, having rolled snake eyes the 
first time out, might just roll snake eyes the second time out as well - or that, to roll 
snake eyes again, he has to be drinking a beer again and not a Coke. It should be 
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clear that there is nothing in this analysis that suggests that we have made, 
surreptitiously or not, the quite specious supposition to the effect that, had the couple 
produced only two children rather than ten, they would have produced cl.^’ 

Parfit’s own analysis is consistent with this discussion. He suggests, or 
stipulates, that if the conservative policy had been adopted, A would have obtained. 
And that is a stipulation that I do not contest, by, for example, insisting - absurdly - 
that if the conservative policy had been adopted, M, not A, would have obtained. All I 
point out is that Parfit’s stipulation does not itself imply that M could not have 
obtained. Nor is there anything in Parfit’s broader description of the case that should 
make us think that /?’s own existence would have been barred, or precluded, had 
agents chosen a more conservative policy. Of course, not each and every person who 
exists at Z can both exist and enjoy the blessings of the more conservative choice. 
But it does not follow from this fact that there is no one at Z who can both exist and 
enjoy those blessings. But once that much is established, PBC has all that it needs to 
avoid the result that p has not been wronged and hence to avoid the result that the 
choice of Z is morally permissible. Moreover, as noted above, additional suppositions 
allow us to reach the still stronger conclusion to the effect that p has been wronged - 
and hence that the choice of Z is wrong simpliciter. 

B. Has an important point about the importance of expected wellbeing been 
overlooked? It might be thought that the preceding discussion misses the fact that the 
repugnant conclusion problem is intended to be forward-looking in nature. On this 
way of looking at things, it remains part of the case that the overpopulation choice has 
been made - that Z obtains and that p exists and suffers. But on this way of looking at 
things the pertinent normative issue becomes, not whether agents as a matter of fact 
could have created additional wellbeing for p, but rather whether they could have 
created additional expected wellbeing for p. It might then be argued that, if agents at 
the critical time made a choice that maximizes expected wellbeing for p, then a 
person-based approach should imply that, after all, nothing agents have done has 
wronged p or is wrong simpliciter. 

Such an implication would force the rejection of any particular person-based 
approach that generated it. In point of fact, technically speaking PBC does not 
generate any such implication, since PBC focuses not on expected wellbeing levels 
but rather on the wellbeing levels that p in fact has at the future that actually unfolds 
and at each alternative. We should not, however, content ourselves with this technical 
reply. For at the heart of the question about the pertinence of expected wellbeing 
rests a very serious objection to the account that PBC gives of the overpopulation 
problem. Thus, one might well agree with the conclusion that p in theory could have 
existed had the overpopulation choice not been made. But what about the very 
practical reality that the odds against /?’s existing, had the overpopulation choice not 
been made, are simply astronomical? Surely, from /?’s own point of view, it is better 
to exist and suffer than it is to take the chance that, against all odds, p will be brought 
into an existence in which p enjoys additional wellbeing. But if that is true, then we 
may seem compelled to conclude that the overpopulation choice very probably does 
not, after all, impose a loss of wellbeing on p. We are, in other words, compelled to 
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conclude - or so it may seem - that the overpopulation choice does not impose a loss 
of expected wellbeing on p. But if this conclusion is correct, it is hard to see how the 
overpopulation choice can be plausibly said to be bad for p or to have wronged p or, 
under a person-based approach, to be wrong at all. 

The idea that the conservative choice would render /?’s existence improbable 
derives from the recognition of what has been called the “precariousness” of 
existence.^* This is the idea that any change in the myriad of causes and effects that 
as a matter fact culminates in the coming into existence of a particular person p could 
very easily have had, had it been varied only slightly, the consequence of /?’s never 
existing at all. We can see how even small changes in the fantastically complicated 
causal chain eventuating in the existence of any particular person might mean that 
that person never exists at all. We know that one’s grandmother not having stopped 
for coffee one morning on the way to an early morning class could easily have meant, 
for example, nonexistence for that one. 

But if even small variations can affect the identities of future persons, so 
surely can large variations. Thus, people who do exist as a result of the 
overpopulation choice would have had virtually no chance of existence had the vastly 
different conservative choice been made instead. From this fact it might seem a 
straightforward inference to the conclusion that the overpopulation choice - even if it 
fails to maximize actual wellbeing for p - clearly does succeed in maximizing 
expected wellbeing for p. Looking ahead, in other words, from/?’s own point of view 
the overpopulation choice is indeed after all better than the conservative choice. 

This line of reasoning can be captured as follows: 

1. If the overpopulation choice is made, then p exists and has a life 
that is worth living. 

2. If the conservative choice is made, then p probably will never exist 
at all. 

3. It is better for p that p exist and have a life that is worth living than 
it is for p probably never to exist at all. 

Therefore, 

4. The choice of overpopulation creates more expectedwellbeing for p 
than the conservative choice does 

5. Choices are limited to just these two (though each may be 
implemented in many, many different ways). 

Therefore, under a revised, expectational form of PBC, 

6. The choice of overpopulation does not wrong p. 

But there is a problem with this argument. Premise (1) is based on an after-the-fact 
assessment of probabilities. It is based on a given of the case - that agents have 
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chosen overpopulation, that Z ensues and that p exists. But at the relevant time - the 
time just prior to the moment at which the agents make their choice -/?’s existence 
was not at all a given. The reality is that /?’s existence at that time was not even 
probable. As noted, /?’s existence is precarious in the sense that any change in the 
myriad of causes and effects that in fact results in p's existence could easily mean that 
p never exists at all. But at the critical time the overpopulation choice does nothing to 
abate that precariousness since there exists no single, unique way by which agents 
might implement that choice. Rather, there are many, many ways of implementing 
the overpopulation choice, and therefore many, many changes that might be made in 
that myriad of causes and effects that in fact leads to p's existence any one of which 
would produce a Z-like outcome at which p never exists at all. Thus, assessing the 
choices expectationally, under both choices p's existence remains highly 
“precarious,” and equally so. 

For this reason, it would be a mistake to conclude that the overpopulation 
choice creates more expected wellbeing for p than the conservative choice does. 
Indeed, just the reverse seems to be the case since it is clearly better, from p's own 
point of view, to have a small chance at coming into a better existence that it is to 
have an equally small chance of coming into a lesser existence. Even taking 
probabilities into account, then, we can see just why the overpopulation choice is after 
all worse for p than is the more conservative choice. This fact provides the basis on 
which a revised, expectational form of PBC can, like the original, avoid the repugnant 
implication that the overpopulation choice does not wrong p and is not wrong 
simpliciter.^'^ 

C. Does it make a difference that not all members of the too-large 
population can exist as members of a smaller population! It is a part of Example 5 
that not all those persons who exist at Z also exist in M. In fact, the essence of the 
example is that people would be better off if there were fewer of them. But this 
means that, while agents were at the critical time in a position to “rescue” some 
members from the ill effects of overpopulation, they could not rescue all members of 
Z.“ 

But this fact has no moral significance, according to PBC. Principle (v) of 
that view flatly provides that those who never exist at a given alternative cannot 
themselves be wronged at that alternative. Thus the persons who exist at Z and not M 
cannot be wronged at M. More generally, the only ones who can be wronged by a 
nonexistence choice are those who do or will exist. If bringing additional persons into 
existence is essential to the wellbeing of those who do or will exist, then perhaps 
depending on other facts they should have been brought into existence. But in the 
overpopulation problem persons are made better off not worse off, at M by virtue of 
the fact that some of those who exist at Z do not exist at M. The upshot is that no one 
is wronged at M by fact that not all those who exist at Z also exist at M. According to 
PBC, then, it does not make a difference that only some but not all persons at Z can be 
rescued from the ill effects of overpopulation. 

D. Does it make a difference that p would not have existed had the 
overpopulation choice not been made! As noted, the overpopulation problem seems 
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intended by Parfit to include the underlying supposition that after two or three 
generations - just at that time at which the adverse effects of overpopulation begin to 
manifest themselves - none of the people who then exist, given that the 
overpopulation choice has in fact been made, would have existed had that choice not 
been made.^’ As also noted, this fact, according to PBC, has no particular normative 
relevance. The question I want to address here is whether PBC is mistaken on this 
point. 

Applied to Example 5, Parfit’s supposition can be put as follows. While M 
(or an M-like future, i.e., one that includes p) exists as an alternative at the critical 
time, in point of fact, if the conservative choice is made in lieu of the overpopulation 
choice, A (or an ^-like future, i.e., one that excludes p) would obtain in lieu of M. 
This supposition lays the groundwork for the dispute against the natural idea that p 
suffers a loss of wellbeing at Z and ultimately the idea that p has been wronged at Z. 
The logic of the dispute is that had the overpopulation choice not been made, p would 
never have existed at all. Since never existing at all is worse than, or at least no better 
than, existing under conditions of overpopulation, the overpopulation choice does not, 
after all, impose a loss of wellbeing on p. 

At least in its simplest form, this counterfactual test for when an individual 
suffers a loss of wellbeing (or a “harm”) seems clearly defective. More plausibly, the 
fact that a given person p would have been made still less well off, or at least made no 
worse off, had agents not proceeded along their morally questionable route does not 
prove “no harm done.” Proof of that latter fact requires, rather, that p could not have 
been made still better off 

Thus, imagine the heart surgeon who could have easily cured a particular 
patient by administering aspirin. However, eager to refine his surgical skills, the 
surgeon performs open-heart surgery instead. The surgery can be said to “save” the 
patient in the sense that, had there been no intervention at all, the patient would have 
died. And the life that has been saved is a life worth living. But it is also true that the 
surgeon has improved his skills at a significant cost to the patient, who now must 
endure a good deal of pain and a lengthy disability period. In contrast, the cost to the 
patient of the administration of aspirin would have been trivial. For the sake of 
simplicity, suppose, in addition, that the wellbeing levels of no one else other than the 
patient are affected by the choice that the surgeon makes. Suppose, finally, that it is 
convincingly established, and true, that, had the surgeon not made the choice to 
operate and thus to improve his surgical skills, he would have walked off the job in a 
pique and the patient would have died. 

According to the counterfactual test, on these facts the patient has not after all 
suffered a loss of wellbeing, and has not been harmed, by what the surgeon has done. 
But this inference seems misguided. Better, of course, to live and suffer the after- 
effects of open-heart surgery than to die. But it does not follow that the patient has not 
suffered a loss of wellbeing. More plausibly, the patient has suffered a loss of 
wellbeing - a loss measured, not by the difference between the patient’s actual level of 
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wellbeing and the wellbeing the patient would have had had the doctor not performed 
the surgery, but rather the difference between the patient’s actual level of wellbeing 
and the level of wellbeing that the patient could have had had the doctor done his best 
rather than what suited the doctor best for his patient. 

Totalism gives voice to this more plausible approach in a particularly clear 
way. For the totalist, an outcome X is not made morally permissible by the fact that, 
had X not obtained, a distinct outcome Y would have obtained that contains a still 
lower aggregate amount of wellbeing than X does. The permissible outcome is rather 
the outcome that is, loosely speaking, the best or at least among those tied for the 
best. If X is not the best, or among the best, then it is not permissible. And the fact 
that there are outcomes still worse than X does not even begin to make the case that X 
is or is at least among the best. 

As a form of maximizing consequentialism, PBC adopts no less stringent a 
standard. PBC thus assesses the surgeon’s conduct, not by reference to the level of 
wellbeing that would have been created for the patient had the surgery not been 
performed, but rather by reference to the level of wellbeing that could have created 
for the patient. So long as there is additional wellbeing to be created for a given 
person p, there will be no automatic implication under PBC that p has not been 
wronged. 

E. The repugnant conclusion as a genetic constraint problem. I have argued 
that, in contrast to totalism, PBC has the capacity to provide an intuitive account of 
the repugnant conclusion problem in the case where the implication that is said to be 
“repugnanf’ is the implication that it is permissible to bring too many people into 
existence. What I want to note in this part is that there exists a second type of 
repugnant conclusion problem, one in which the implication that is said to be 
“repugnanf’ is the implication that it is permissible to bring a great many of the 
wrong kind of people into existence. In the context of this second type of repugnant 
conclusion problem, PBC, like totalism, condones the implication at issue. 

This second type of case is generated by facts about the physical or 
biological constraints under which agents are compelled to operate. Thus, in some 
cases it will happen that superior futures, or worlds, may well exist as logical, or 
metaphysical, possibilities but do not exist, in view of the physical and biological 
constraints under which agents must operate, as genuine alternatives for agents. 

Consider, for example, the following Example 6. 

Example 6: Repugnant conclusion as genetic constraint problem (p not wronged at Z) 
A Z 

* 1 

10 * 

* 1 

For each person who ever exists at Z, agents have done the best that they can - have, 
that is, created as much wellbeing as they can - for that person. The same is true for 
each person who ever exists at A. The person-based principle (i) thus implies that no 
one at either A or Z has been wronged, and PBI in turn implies that A and Z are each 
morally permissible. Totalism, in contrast, considers Z alone to be permissible. 



P 

20 

ri - rio 
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However, this distinction between PBC and totalism will not be considered to indicate 
any particular virtue of PBC by those theorists who find the implication that Z is 
permissible itself to be “repugnant.” Among those theorists, this new Example 6 
poses just as much a problem for PBC as it does for totalism. 

The main difference between Example 5 and Example 6 is that in Example 5 
but not Example 6 agents can opt for an alternative that makes at least some of the 
people at Z better off. In Example 6 but not Example 5, agents are thus subject to 
certain normatively relevant constraints that they themselves have no capacity to 
eliminate. 

Putting some flesh on the bones of Example 6 will help us to begin to understand the 
nature of the issue that is raised when constraints of the sort we are supposing come 
into the picture. Obviously, contexts involving overpopulation, scarce resources or 
catastrophic environmental policies will not be congruent with Example 6, since in 
those contexts there exists a clear basis for the recognition that agents have a genuine 
alternative to Z at which additional wellbeing is created for at least some of the people 
at Z. Putting flesh on the bones of Example 6 requires, rather, a context in which the 
identities of the larger population at Z are in fact fixed by the normatively 
questionable choice, in such a way that agents could not, consistent with the physical 
and biological constraints to which they are subject, have created additional wellbeing 
for people at Z. 

Imagine, then, a case in which it is discovered that, in the absence of a 
specific germ-line genetic intervention of one of two sorts, all women who do or will 
exist will be henceforth infertile. Suppose that agents have the capacity to make 
available either one but not both of two programs of genetic intervention that will 
effectively address the problem of infertility. Under the first program (the 
“Multiplying Program”), which is represented by the choice of Z any woman who 
seeks treatment will have a large number of offspring - triplets or quadruplets at each 
birth rather than singletons - all of which children will have an untreatable medical 
deficiency that makes their lives just barely (though unambiguously) worth living. 
Under the second program (the “Reducing Program”), represented by A, the women 
who seek treatment will have a much smaller number of children, each of whom will 
enjoy much higher levels of wellbeing. Suppose, in addition, that both forms of 
genetic intervention have profound and unavoidable effects on the human egg cell 
such that, if the Multiplying Program is chosen, it will be physically impossible for 
any child who results from that choice to have been bom had the choice of the 
Reducing Program been made instead, and vice versa. Thus, for both persons at Z 
and persons at A, the alternatives are strictly limited to just two - never existing at all, 
and having an existence that is, though meager, nonetheless unambiguously worth 
having. 

Some other suppositions must be made as well. We must suppose that the 
Multiplying and Reducing Programs confer the same benefits on all already-existing 
persons. Thus, the current generation (including the childbearing and childrearing 
women!) must be assumed to be just as happy to have huge numbers of children - and 
to have their female children have huge numbers of children, and so on - all of whom 
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suffer a medical deficiency as it is to have much smaller numbers of children all of 
whom have higher levels of wellbeing. We must also suppose that, if the Multiplying 
Program is chosen, then women will seek treatment under that program in droves - or 
at least that enough women seek treatment that the numbers work out in such a way 
that totalism generates the result that the choice of the Multiplying Program is 
morally permissible. In addition, we must suppose that no one will suffer want from 
any lack of resources - housing, food or medical care - under either program. For if 
children suffer any such want under, for example, the Multiplying Program, then it is 
all too easy to see how additional wellbeing could have been created for at least some 
of those children by having had the mothers of some of the other children simply 
refrain from having children altogether. We do not want this second type of 
repugnant conclusion problem to collapse into the first type. Likewise, we must 
suppose that, under either choice, agents satisfy all their respective obligations with 
respect to all those who do, or will, exist. We thus cannot import repugnancy into our 
result by imagining, for example, that the enormous, less-than-ecstatic population that 
would be produced under the Multiplying Program are themselves responsible for 
bringing the wellbeing levels of their peers down over the years to a measly “one.” 
For if that were the case, the implication would be that, for at least some of those 
persons at Z, additional wellbeing could have been created had others at Z acted 
otherwise than they in fact have. Thus, for each person who exist at either A and Z, 
part of the example is that both existing and future agents have in fact created as 
much wellbeing as they can for that person. 

My own reaction to the overpopulation problem is pretty standard. It does 
seem repugnant to me that it could turn out to be permissible for agents gratuitously 
to cause huge numbers of people to exist and to have lives that are made, but need not 
have been made, only barely worth living. But my reaction to the genetic constraint 
problem is not nearly so clear-cut. If agents opt for the Multiplying Program rather 
than the Reducing Program, it is not nearly so obvious to me that what they have done 
is wrong. There is, after all, nothing that agents could have done to make any of the 
people who exist under the Multiplying Program any better off than they in fact are; 
moreover, the lives that such people have are lives that are unambiguously worth 
having. But if it is not obvious that what agents have done is wrong, the implication 
that what agents have done is permissible can hardly be characterized as “repugnant.” 

There is one respect in which PBC’s account of this case seems, not simply 
not repugnant, but also more intuitively plausible than totalism’ s. According to 
totalism, Z is better than A since it contains a greater quantity of aggregate wellbeing. 
Totalism thus implies that agents must choose Z and that they may not choose A. In 
contrast, since the levels of wellbeing for persons at both Z and A have been 
maximized, PBC implies that neither choice is wrong. Both are permissible. This 
means that, according to PBC, if existing agents want to choose to have the smaller, 
better off population that exists at A, they remain morally free to do so. And that 
quite Millian endorsement of liberty seems, from both a moral and a political point of 
view, the intuitively more plausible result. 
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4. IS THERE AN OBLIGATION TO PROCREATE? 

A. Extinction problems. I have argued that PBC does a good job avoiding the first 
type of repugnant conclusion problem, and that the account that PBC gives of the 
second type of repugnant conclusion problem is not implausible. At the very least, 
neither type of problem case can credibly be regarded as a counterexample against 
PBC. Moreover, with respect to each of the two types of problem cases, PBC’s 
treatment compares favorably to that generated by totalism in its most traditional 
form. 

There exists, however, a third type of case that may be considered to 
challenge PBC in a still more serious way. Consider the following Examples 7 and 8, 
both of which represent variations on what can be called the “extinction problem.”^"^ 



Example 7: The extinction problem I (each of A and B permissible) 

A B 

Adam 10 10 

Eve 10 10 

Pi-Pn * 10 

Example 8: The extinction problem II (Adam and Eve wronged at B; only A 
permissible) 

A B 

Adam 10 9 

Eve 10 9 

PX-Pn * 9 

Both Examples 7 and 8 contemplate that Adam and Eve can either opt to produce all 
the rest of the human race pi - p„ or they can end things with just themselves. In 
Example 7, we are to suppose (implausibly) that the choice between A and B makes 
no difference to either Adam or Eve. In Example 8, we are to suppose (perhaps still 
more implausibly) that the choice to end things with just themselves creates additional 
wellbeing for both Adam and Eve. In both cases, totalism generates the result that B 
is better than A and that as such B but not A is permissible. In contrast, PBC implies 
in Example 7 that no one who exists at either A or B has been wronged since each 
person’s wellbeing has been maximized, and hence that^ and B are both permissible. 
PBC comes to a still stronger conclusion in the case of Example 8. B is just wrong, 
according to PBC, since the choice of B wrongs both Adam and Eve. And agents, 
according to PBC, are required to choose at which no one is wronged, instead. 

These person-based results might be considered harsh. More specifically, 
they might be considered to violate a certain compelling notion, to the effect that, in 
general, the addition of new persons who are possessed of positive levels of wellbeing 
will contribute to the total value of the respective alternative.^^ Because PBC 
generates results that violate such a compelling notion, it might be argued, in turn. 
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that PBC itself must be rejected. 

The notion that the addition of a new person will, in general, increase the 
value of an alternative on its surface rings a rather sweet sound. But what lies 
beneath that notion deserves our most careful scrutiny. 

It can be expressed as the “additional happy person postulate,” or “AHPP.” 
Where a “happy” person is understood to designate anyone who has a life worth 
living, i.e., who is possessed of an overall, positive level of wellbeing. 

The additional happy person postulate (AHPP). The bringing into existence at 
a given alternative X of a happy person p makes a positive contribution 
(though not necessarily on a net basis) to the overall value ofX.^^ 

AHPP can be interpreted as a rather trivial implication of totalism in its most 
traditional form. Interpreted in such a way, however, AHPP would seem very quickly 
to generate the overpopulation problem and, more generally, the first type of 
repugnant conclusion problem. Thus, theorists especially keen to avoid this very 
serious form of repugnant conclusion problem will want to make clear that AHPP 
should be interpreted in a very different way. 

Three basic strategies for interpreting AHPP - strategies that, in turn, serve 
as bases for less conventional forms of totalism - have been suggested. The first 
strategy abandons the intuitive conception of the “happy” life, i.e., the life worth 
living, and puts in its place an unconventionally high bar to what counts as such a life. 
The second retains the intuitive conception of the life worth living and instead departs 
from tradition by abandoning the idea that the amount by which a given, fixed, level 
of wellbeing possessed by any individual contributes to the total value of any 
alternative at which that individual exists will itself remain fixed regardless of any 
special characteristics (such as that of being overpopulated or that of being 
underpopulated) that that alternative might have. Still a third strategy questions the 
standard notion that there exists some monolithic definition of “value” and proposes 
instead that value, or wellbeing, is better understood as coming in multiple forms that 
cannot always be measured against one another. 

Ryberg and Tannsjo are examples of theorists who adopt the first strategy. 
They both abandon the intuitive conception of the life worth living and suggest 
instead the unconventional idea that a life will not count as one even that is only 
barely worth living nonetheless unless it is in fact a rather wonderful life. Any 
implication that it would be permissible to produce such a life - even such a life 
multiplied by the billions or trillions contemplated in the overpopulation problem - 
would be an implication that we could not reasonably consider repugnant at all. 
Tannsjo thus argues that most of us “who live to read this lead, most of the time, lives 
that are just worth living .... To have lots of people like you and me colonizing the 
universe is a worthy objective.”^’ 

The second strategy requires the violation of the principle of fixed additivity. 
According to that principle, for any p and q who possess identical levels of wellbeing 
at X and Y, respectively, the amount by which /?’s level of wellbeing adds to the total 
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value ofX is identical to the amount by which q’s level of wellbeing adds to the total 
value of E - even in the case where X contains many more lives than Y does. The 
strategy that avoids fixed additivity has been sympathetically described by Ng as 
encompassing a “‘dampening’ process of transformation” which has the effect of 
decreasing the extent by which identical levels of wellbeing possessed by additional 
happy persons contribute to the total value of a given alternative. Thus, a few 
additional persons added to X may add significant value - say, n - to the total value of 
a given alternative X, while too many additional persons may add substantially less 
value - say, one-half « - to that total value. 

A third strategy, described by Parfit, affirms both the intuitive conception of 
the life worth living and the principle of fixed additivity but denies the continuity of 
value, according to which sufficient quantities of that which gives value to one life p 
will always outweigh a given quantity of that which gives value to another life q. 
According to the “discontinuity,” or “lexical,” thesis, “no amount of Mediocre lives 
could have as much value as one Blissful life.”^^ 

As noted, the account that PBC gives of the extinction problems described in 
Examples 7 and 8 does indeed violate the AHPP and, as such, could be viewed as a 
basis for the rejection of PBC. However, before entering any final judgment on that 
point, we must be aware of the sacrifices that the acceptance of AHPP will require 
that we make. 

For one thing, it appears that, if we are both to accept AHPP and avoid the 
overpopulation problem, we will be required to adopt one or more of the three 
strategies just described for interpreting AHPP. Much more to the point, however, is 
the fact that AHPP on close examination reveals itself to be extremely controversial. 
We take up the first of these two points here, and the second in Part 4.B below. 

My aim here will not be to critique any of these three strategies at any 
length."^** But I do think that on the basis of a cursory examination we can agree that 
none of the three strategies is independently compelling. To say that we are pressured 
to adopt one or more of these strategies to avoid the overpopulation problem is 
perfectly tenable. However, beyond their obvious value in rescuing the totalist from 
that very serious problem, none of the strategies seem to have the kind of intuitive 
force that would work to compel our acceptance of them as a bona fide insight - or 
simply as a good, commonsensical idea - independent of the need to avoid the 
overpopulation problem. 

The first strategy sets an implausibly high bar to the life worth living. The 
lives of at least most of those “who live to read this” cannot plausibly be considered 
lives only “barely” worth living. The second strategy does not clearly resolve the 
repugnant conclusion. If additional lives add even small amounts to the total value of 
a given alternative, all that is needed to generate the overpopulation problem anew is 
still more such additional lives. Moreover, it is not clear why it could plausibly be the 
case - even on a very sophisticated, nontraditional, form of totalism - that identical 
amounts of personal wellbeing have the capability to contribute distinct amounts to 
total value depending on seemingly unrelated characteristics of the specific 
alternatives whose total value is at issue. Finally, the discontinuity thesis seems, on 
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its surface, to go in the wrong direction from the normative point of view. Why 
should the blissful life be considered - again even on a sophisticated, nontraditional, 
form of totalism - to add more value than any number of mediocre lives? 

In contrast, and seemingly in its favor, PBC has the capacity to avoid the 
overpopulation problem without adopting any of these three strategies. PBC thus is 
able to retain an intuitive conception of the life barely worth living. Moreover, since 
PBC ranks possible futures only in terms of their bettemess for a particular person 
rather than in terms of their bettemess simpUciter, PBC has no need to aggregate and 
hence no need either to violate the principle of fixed additivity or to endorse the 
discontinuity thesis. 

But there remains the extinction problem. Until we ascertain the depth of the 
challenge that that problem poses for PBC, the extent to which we may be pressured 
to accept one or more of these three strategies, or frantically seek a fourth, remains 
unclear. We therefore turn to that issue now. 

B. Is there a procreation obligation! In this part, I make the assumption 
that the extinction problems are themselves grounded in, or at least motivated by, 
AHPP. My goal, then, is to take aim at the extinction problems by taking aim at 
AHPP. 

AHPP, interpreted in accordance with one or more of the three strategies 
outlined above, avoids the extinction problems that Examples 7 and 8 represent by 
requiring Adam and Eve to choose to continue the human race. The problem is that 
AHPP imposes that same procreation obligation on any number of other people who 
seem not to deserve it. To take an example close to home, and calculating on a net 
basis, the cost of my producing another child is likely to be, in terms of my own 
wellbeing, either nothing at all or manageably small. Suppose that the cost to others 
of my producing another child is zero. Suppose, finally, that any such other child 
whom I do produce is likely to have a life well worth living even under the high 
standards that Tannsjo proposes to set. On these facts, AHPP implies that I - and 
many, many others, though not too many others, who find themselves in situations 
relevantly similar to mine - must have a child - or a third or a fifth or a tenth child. 

On its face, this is a surprising result. Of course, the theorist who accepts 
AHPP will not necessarily endorse the view that the state may, consistent with the 
demands of justice, coerce individuals to conform their conduct to the dictates of 
AHPP or penalize those who refuse. However, for those who take their moral 
obligations seriously, the Millian guaranty that there will be no legal or social price to 
pay in connection with the purely self-regarding conduct at issue provides little 
solace. If moral law requires that I have a baby, then, well, a baby I must, or at least 
might well, have. 

It might be tempting to dismiss this worry about AHPP as originating in 
some misguided form of feminism. But that judgment would not be accurate. It is not 
necessarily the woman who may suffer a loss of wellbeing, or at least of liberty, as a 
result of procreation choice. The procreation obligation will be in full force even if it 
is the man, or an already-existing or future child, who will suffer. It is easy to 
understand why an already-existing child might be required to sacrifice wellbeing in 
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the case where such a sacrifice is necessary to stave off the more acute suffering of 
another person, whether that other person is a parent or a sibling or a stranger who 
lives halfway around the world - or an orangutan or even a dog or a cat. But it seems 
untenable that an already-existing child might be required to sacrifice for the sake of a 
child who need never have existed at all - or for the sake of the maximization of total 
value, if one wants to put the point that way. 

Independent of whether we accept or reject AHPP or, more generally, 
whether we consider ourselves totalists, averagists or something else altogether, it is 
important that we recognize the extent to which the adoption of any view that 
indiscriminately widens the circle of “those who count” - those, that is, whose 
interest must be taken into account within the scope of the normative analysis - from 
the moral point of view can have horrific consequences for those who are people or 
orangutans or cats or dogs. To take an extreme example, if ants are going to be 
included among those who count, then, there being so many of them, very steep 
tradeoffs between ants and human babies, ants and orangutans and so on will be in 
order. Human babies and orangutans must suffer, in other words, so that we can have 
the resources necessary to see to our ants. In this way, a seemingly beneficent gesture 
- the widening of the circle of those who count - can have perfectly incredible 
normative implications. 

Of course, we must not indiscriminately narrow the circle of those who 
count. An example of an unduly narrow view is the view that agents have moral 
obligations only in respect of members of the human species. Another would be that 
agents have moral obligations only in respect of already-existing persons and not 
future persons. But it would be just as much of a problem to broaden that circle 
without a clear, intuitive, normative foundation. Thus, we cannot as a matter of mere 
sentiment, or on the idea that it is better to be “safe than sorry,” include ants, or one- 
cell human zygotes, or blades of grass, or very fancy computers among those who 
count just on the off chance that they might. 

My own sense is that we have no independent procreation obligation. More 
plausibly, the parent’s choice to protect himself or herself, or an already-existing 
child, from suffering a loss of wellbeing for the sake of a child who need not ever 
have existed at all, does not violate, and may even be required by, moral law. Nor, 
where the only one who stands to gain is a mere possibilium who need never exist at 
all does there seem to be anything morally wrong with simply choosing not to have 
another child even in the case where the choice to have another child would impose 
no cost at all on any existing or future person. That’s liberty. But if these intuitions 
are correct, then it is hard to see how AHPP could be right - or how the extinction 
problems could, in turn, pose any very deep challenge to PBC. 



5. CONCLUSION 



It seems clear that any adequate normative theory must avoid the overpopulation form 
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of the repugnant conclusion. PBC, I have argued, succeeds at that task. It does not 
seem, in contrast, that the extinction problems can be used to demarcate any similarly 
clear rule. At least, reflection on our own lives and the procreative choices that we 
ourselves must make - such as whether, other things being equal, we are morally 
obligated to take steps to produce a child or another child - suggests that we should 
be wary of any principle that insists that additional happy lives necessarily make one 
alternative morally better than another or make the difference between an 
alternative’s being permissible or not. 

Perhaps, then, the extinction problems do not in the end represent a serious 
challenge to PBC. All PBC says, after all, about the extinction problems is that, in 
that exceedingly unusual circumstance in which it does nothing for either of two 
forebears to bring forth the human race, those two forebears remain morally free to 
procreate or not as they please. But that does not seem such a terrible result."** 
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NOTES 



' Other committed consequentialists have also attempted to respond to the repugnant conclusion problem 
without abandoning the central idea that agents ought to do the most good that they can. Some of these 
responses - by Ng, Parfit, Ryberg, Tannsjo, and others - are outlined in Part 4. A below. 

H have elsewhere sketched an interpretation of the “person-affecting,” or “person-based,” intuition, which I 
have called “person-based consequentialism,” “PBC,” or - to distinguish it from those more traditional 
forms of consequentialism that depend on principles of aggregation such as “totalism” and “averagism” - 
simply “personalism.” See Roberts (2002) pp. 326-32 and 347-48, and Roberts (1998) pp. 45-78 (Chap. 2, 
“Is the Person-Affecting Intuition Inconsistent?”). PBC is intended to reflect the “person-affecting,” or 
“person-based,” intuition, which Narveson puts this way: “[w]e are in favor of making people happy, but 
neutral about making happy people . . . .” Narveson (1976), 73. Parfit’s main objection to the intuition is 
that it leads to the “nonidentity problem.” See Parfit (1984), pp. 351-379. I have defended the intuition 
against nonidentity objections elsewhere. Roberts (1998), pp. 87-133 (Chap. 3, “The Nonidentity 
Problem”). 

^I make the assumption for purposes here that there is no morally significant distinction between 
affirmative and negative action. Not lending a hand to save the baby from drowning in the swimming pool 
can thus be just as bad a thing to do as drowning the baby in the pool oneself Likewise, the choice not to 
do more for the individual who already has expectations of a life well worth living, most obviously in the 
case where one can do so at no cost to others, can wrong that individual just as effectively as the choice to 
reduce the level of wellbeing that individual would otherwise enjoy. 

"^Parfit (1984), p. 363; also see p. 370 (description of what Parfit calls the “Person-Affecting View”). 

^Parfit [(984) pp. 396-401. Under the wide person-affecting principle, the merely possible would count in 
the sense that the wellbeing they have at futures at which they do exist would have to be included in the 
aggregation calculation for purposes of ranking any collection of alternative futures in terms of their 
“bettemess.” This principle is independent of the distinct idea that coming into existence can constitute a 
“benefit” to the one who exists. See Parfit (1984) p. 270 and pp. 487-90. 

^Thus, as I have understood the person-based intuition, there is one sense in which no moral priority is 
given to those individuals who do or will exist. My needs happen to matter because I happen to exist. Had 
I never existed - had my parents, e.g., decided to remain childless, or had they had another child in my 
place - my parents would not then have wronged me. More generally, those who “count” will vary 
depending - not on which alternative future, or world, is actual - but rather on which alternative future is 
the subject of assessment. Those who “count” at A, then, are just those who do or will exist at A; those who 
“count” at Y are just those who do or will exist at T; and so on. I am grateful to Nils Holtug for the need to 
clarify this point. 

^Others have interpreted the person-based intuition in quite different ways. Heyd [1992], p. 106 (defining 
“potential” persons to include, for example, those children a given couple may choose to have or not, and 
declaring that “[pjotential people have no [moral] standing.”); and Persson [2001], pp. 32-33 (critiquing a 
Heydean version of the intuition that provides that an “outcome [is] better (worse) than another only if it is 
better (worse) for some who already exist or will exist whichever outcome is brought about).” PBC, in 
contrast, considers a person p to count at a future A for purposes of normative analysis provided that p does 
or will exist at A. Thus, according to PBC, any child that a given couple may choose to have, will, if that 
child does in fact ever exist, count, before as well as after that moment at which existence commences, and 
not just relative to those agents who had no part in the child’s coming into existence to begin with but 
relative to the child’s own parents as well. 

^Of course, agents not being required to do what they cannot do, the alternative futures Y that must be 
compared to A will be limited just to those alternatives that are accessible to agents at A, whether acting in 
concert with each other or as individuals, at a time or across time. To say that an alternative Y is accessible 
is not just to say that 7 is a logical or a metaphysical possibility. But an alternative 7 may well be 
accessible even if it is not something that agents at A want to do or possess any will to do and even if it is 
not a future that agents at A know precisely how to cause to obtain. (Likewise, rolling the die to obtain a 
six is an outcome that is part of an accessible future for me now, even though I do not know precisely how 
to roll the die to make the six rather than, e.g., the two come up.) Rather, an alternative 7 will be accessible 
so long as agents have the genuine capacity, consistent with all physical and biological constraints, to cause 
7 to obtain. To simplify the discussion that follows, let us just stipulate that “alternative” refers throughout 
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to those alternatives that are in fact accessible to agents, in the way just described. I rely here on Feldman 
(1986), esp. chapter 2. 

^ The principles referenced in this list have been more formally described elsewhere. See note 2 above. 
The version of the second principle (ii) set forth in Roberts (2002), p. 328, mistakenly omits clause (c), 
which is contained here and in Roberts (1998), p. 63. For additional discussion of “leximin,” see Roberts 
(2002), pp. 347-48, Temkin (1993), pp. 103-117, and Parfit (1997), pp. 202-221 (comparing a strict 
egalitarianism, which is vulnerable to the person-based objection that it is hard to see how, “if the removal 
of inequality would be bad for some people, and better for none, this change would be in any way good,” to 
the “Priority View,” according to which in some cases “though the better off would lose more, the gains to 
the worse off count for more.”). See also Persson (2001), pp. 23-39 (describing an alternative “telic,” 
justice-based, egalitarian theory in the context of a discussion of future person problems). 

‘'*But see Roberts (2002) pp. 326-32 and 347-48. 

''Thus, very traditional forms of totalism embrace principles of “fixed additivity” and the “continuity of 
value.” These principles, along with others, have been questioned in various discussions of the repugnant 
conclusion. See Part 4.A below. 

’^I rely here on Feldman (1986), esp. chapter 2, but for reasons he makes clear a good formulation of 
totalism faces many pitfalls. To avoid some of those pitfalls here, the criterion of permissibility may be 
read not as a criterion of the permissibility of individual acts that a specific person might perform at a 
specific time but rather as a criterion of the permissibility of the complex collection of all such acts that in 
fact take place at a given alternative. 

'^For that matter, averagism concurs with person-based consequentialism with respect to Examples 1-4. 
Averagism will not, however, be a focus of this present paper. The kind of case that illustrates the 
distinction between person-based consequentialism and averagism is as follows: 

X Y 

p 10 10 

9 * 

Person-based consequentialism, or PBC implies in this case that X and Y are both permissible; averagism 
countenances only Y. 

'"‘The views also part ways in connection with some issues of equality. I have elsewhere described other 
similarities and differences between PBC and totalism, making the argument that PBC has many of the 
advantages, and not so many of the disadvantages, that totalism has. See Roberts (2002), pp. 320-33. 

'^The part of Parfit’s discussion that most explicitly focuses on overpopulation and in which twice as many 
people have lives that are “more than half as much worth living” does not in itself count as the kind of case 
with respect to which totalism generates what Parfit himself would consider to be a genuinely repugnant 
conclusion. See Parfit (1984), pp. 384-87. I put that category of overpopulation problem aside for 
purposes here, though, for reasons that will be made clear in what follows person-based consequentialism 
would eschew even a modest form of overpopulation. But even the more extreme case seems to be 
conceived by Parfit as an instance of overpopulation. Thus, when Parfit compares alternatives A and Z, the 
latter of which consists of “some enormous population whose members have lives that are not much above 
the level where life ceases to be worth living,” he invites us to think in terms of overpopulation when he 
writes that we can easily comprehend ourselves in the circumstance of making the choice between A and Z 
so long as we simply “add some assumptions about the nature and availability of resources.” Parfit (1984) 
pp. 388-90. A version of the repugnant conclusion that is divorced from any discussion of overpopulation 
is considered below. 

“Parfit (1984) p. 388. 

‘’Parfit (1984) p. 388. 

‘*Parfit(1984)p. 388. 

Parfit (1984), pp. 351-79. 

Part of the argument that is made in this part is that PBC - like totalism - does not consider normatively 
relevant the fact that p would not have been made better off had the overpopulation choice not been made. 
Why we should, in general, be doubtful about approaches that make such subjunctive facts critical to their 
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normative analysis is discussed in Part 3.D below. 

^^Thus, in general, while PBC eschews the aggregation of wellbeing across a given population for the 
purpose of evaluating what ought to be done, or which alternative is better, as noted above it has no qualms 
about counting the badly off persons at one alternative and comparing that number to the number of badly 
off persons at various other alternatives. At least, so I have argued in another context. See Roberts (2002) 
p. 330. 

^^In the graph, Z and M are depicted not to overlap at all except with respect to p. But the result that p is 
wronged at Z holds whether Z and M overlap otherwise than with respect to p or not since, either way, the 
levels of wellbeing of the persons who exist at M will have been maximized. Such persons have therefore 
not been wronged. Nor, under principle (v), can any “at M” who never exist at M ever be wronged. 

^^Parfit elsewhere, however, indicates that he does not think that an appeal to person-based concepts, e.g., 
to “people’s rights,” will effectively address the overpopulation problem. Parfit (1984), p. 390. As noted 
above, Parfit thinks that the appeal to person-based concepts fails to take into account critical facts having 
to do with the identities of persons. An implication is that the kinds of person-based concepts Parfit 
considers and rejects are not part of PBC. 

^''For a discussion of issues relating to the axiom of the independence of irrelevant alternatives, see Roberts 
(2002) pp. 74-77. 

^^See part 3.E below. 

^^It would be difficult to deny that M existed at the critical time as a genuine alternative for agents. Surely, 
among all those who exist at Z, at least one person p is such that at the critical time - long before p in fact 
exists - it was well within the realm of the practically possible for p both to exist and not to suffer the 
effects of overpopulation. Thus, going back a couple of generations, agents then alive who made choices 
that led to p’s grandparents and parents producing ten offspring in each of two generations might have 
more conservatively chosen to produce only two offspring instead. (In a free and well-informed 
community, the grandparents and parents themselves might constitute the relevant agents.) Other agents 
implicated in the reproductive choices of others might likewise have chosen more conservative population 
policies, reducing the size of the population across the board. Of course, because there are so many 
different ways in which agents might have implemented the more conservative approach, we cannot 
assume that p clearly would have existed had agents opted for the conservative approach. But at the same 
time we cannot deny that, among all those many different ways in which agents might have implemented 
the more conservative approach, one or more represent futures that both contain p as an existing person and 
create a better life for p. It would follow that the overpopulation choice fails to maximize p's wellbeing. 
And it is that fact that is, under PBC, the normatively relevant fact, and the fact that p by hypothesis would 
not have existed had the overpopulation choice not been made the normatively extraneous fact. 

^^I am grateful to an anonymous reader of this collection for pointing out the need to clarify my argument 
on this point. The “family planning” example made use of here is discussed further in connection with an 
issue about probability at note 29 below. 

^^Kavka(1981), 93. 

^^I discuss probability issues in more detail in Roberts (1998), pp. 103-108 and in Roberts (2003, 
unpublished]) The probability issue emerges not just in complex cases such as the overpopulation problem, 
but also in simpler cases such as the family planning example. In that case, the couple in fact produces cl, 
c2, . . . , clO. We might note that, had the couple decided to have only two children rather than ten, in some 
sense it would seem to be the case that probably they would not have produced cl . On the assumption that 
it is in fact better in the particular case to be bom into a family with two children rather than ten, should this 
fact about probability accme - from the perspective of cl - to the credit of the choice to produce ten 
children? Clearly not. At such time as the couple embarks on the path of producing a larger rather than a 
smaller family, it is also the case that probably they will not produce cl. Indeed, given all the possible 
combinations of gametes, it is correct to say that cl has popped into existence - as have we all - against all 
odds. But this means that, at the critical time, cl has a very remote chance of coming into an existence in 
which cl is less well off as a member of a family with ten children, and a very remote chance of coming 
into an existence in which cl is more well off as a member of a family with only two children. The 
“precariousness of existence” point thus applies equally to both choices. On these facts, we can easily 
conclude that the better choice - from cl’s perspective - is the latter choice. 

^”lt may well be that the rescue of all members of Z exists in the realm of the logically possible. But - in 
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the case where resources are limited and fresh air and water are in short supply - the rescue of all is not one 
that is practically possible. It is not among those possible futures that agents, in view of the way the world 
in fact is, have any ability to bring about, and hence it is not an alternative that should be compared against 
others to determining the permissibility of Z. 

^‘Prior to introducing the repugnant conclusion, Parfit writes, in connection with a less extreme form of 
overpopulation problem, that members of the too-large population “owe their existence to this rate of 
growth.” Parfit (1984), p. 384; see also pp. 361 and 385. 

^^See part 3.A above. 

have presented this argument in more detail elsewhere, in the context of discussion of the nonidentity 
problem and wrongful life. Roberts (1998), pp. 101-103 and 158-64. But my own argument is grounded in 
the examples described by Joel Feinberg, e.g., his “two schoolyard bullies” case. Though Feinberg himself 
is sympathetic with a counterfactual account of harm, he also very effectively identifies some of its 
weaknesses. See Feinberg (1988), pp. 150-53 

^*^1 am designating as the “extinction problem” a slightly different kind of case than the kind of case that 
Ng, for instances, uses that phrase to designate. See Ng (1989), p. 237 & n.l. What I am calling the 
“extinction problem” is sometimes referred to as the Adam and Eve problem. See Holtug (2003) for a third 
form of the extinction problem and a related critique of a person-based approach. My sense is that this 
third example does not pose quite as serious a problem for PBC as Examples 7 and 8 do, since what PBC 
forbids in the context of the third example is the choice to bring individuals into existence whose lives will 
be less than lives worth living - i.e., the choice to bring “wrongful lives” into existence - even in the case 
in which the existence of those wrongful lives is required for the eventual coming-into-existence of many, 
many happy people. That PBC blocks that choice does not seem clearly incorrect to me since I question 
the idea that we may permissibly make some individuals suffer rather dreadfully simply so that people we 
owe nothing to may eventually exist. 

^^Theorists who take the extinction problem seriously, and who adopt principles that either imply or are at 
least consistent with the notion that the additional happy person adds value, may use that problem to 
challenge either a person-based approach or certain alternative normative approaches. Thus, Parfit 
considers the extinction problem to pose a challenge to averagism, though he himself is restrained in 
making any final judgment of the account that averagism gives of that problem, writing simply that it is 
“hard to believe.” Parfit (1984), p. 420. Ryberg, who also considers the extinction problem to indicate a 
problem with averagism, writes that, while some theorists “regard this consequence as sufficient to refute 
average utilitarianism,” it is sufficient for his purposes that the consequence is “not attractive.” Ryberg 
(1996), p. 173. Ng, who uses another form of the extinction problem to challenge averagism, writes that 
averagism’s implication in that case is one that “I personally regard as one of the greatest sins of all time.” 
Ng (1989), p. 237. In contrast, Persson appeals to notion that the additional happy person adds value to 
attack in a more explicit way the person-based approach. Persson (1997), p. 47. Holtug, also, would reject 
the person-based approach on the grounds that that approach condones the agents’ failure to confer a 
benefit on a person “by bringing him into existence .... Refusing to do so is morally arbitrary and may 
thus be considered on par with other instances of arbitrary discrimination such as racism, sexism and 
speciesism.” Holtug (1999), p. 26. Tannsjo challenges the person-based idea that “we can only do harm if 
there is someone who is harmed by our actions” on the grounds that it had the “strange” consequence that 
agents would do “nothing wrong” in opting to end civilization. Tannsjo (1992), p. 291 (“in my opinion, 
they ought to obey God’s dictum to be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. I know of no further 
argument for this conclusion. It just seems to me right.”). Vallentyne may be making reference to a similar 
notion in his assessment of a form of totalism that Feldman has described (see, e.g., Feldman (1995), pp. 
189-206). Thus Vallentyne remarks that to deny that an alternative in which each of many persons “has a 
life that is more than barely worth living” is better than a “world with no life” “is crazy.” Vallentyne 
(1995), p. 215. 

^'’In the case where the addition of p actually harms persons other than p who do or will exist at X, that 
addition may contribute positively to overall value - but not on a net basis. Thus, if more harm is done in 
the aggregate by the addition than good (which good should be understood to include the benefit to p), it is 
consistent with the AHPP that the overall value of the alternative, on a net basis, is reduced by the addition. 
The AHPP is an idea that has, under one heading or another, has appeared in a number of discussions of 
population ethics, including discussions of the Mere Addition Paradox, over a number of decades. For a 
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brief account of “compromise” theories (including a form of averagism and Hurka’s theory) that imply that 
mere addition can sometimes make an alternative worse, see Sider (1991), pp. 267-68. PBC likewise 
implies that mere addition can sometimes make an alternative “worse” in the sense that mere addition can 
sometimes make an alternative impermissible (since in some instances the person who is “added” turns out 
to have been treated in an impermissible way). 

^^Tannsjo (1997), pp. 250-51; see also Tannsjo (1992), pp. 294-95. Ryberg suggests that there is an issue 
with respect to whether we can in fact be clear “what it is for someone’s life to be barely worth living.” 
Ryberg (1996a) p. 163. But he speculates that “our level of well-being is not far above neutrality .... 
Normal privileged lives are lives which are worth living but lives in which wellbeing, for most of the time, 
does not reach far beyond neutrality.” Ryberg (1996a), p. 167. 

^^Ng (1989), pp. 244-50. Ng’s dampening function/in fact applies to the number of people who exist at X, 
such that the “Theory X’” that he describes can be said to maximize, not on NU - that is, the number of 
persons at X multiplied by average utility at X - but rather on y(N)U. Ng (1989), p. 245. It would be 
inaccurate to say that Ng endorses this “compromise” theory in view of the fact that he also argues against 
the purported repugnancy of the repugnant conclusion. Ng (1989), pp. 242-44. See also Feldman (1995), 
pp. 194-204 (arguing that the contribution that the value enjoyed by the individual makes to total value 
(“value for the world”) plausibly varies depending on what value that individual in fact deserves to enjoy), 
and Temkin (1992), pp. 191-231 (exploring the idea that the extent to which aggregate utility contributes to 
the value of an alternative may have an upper limit). 

”Parfit (1984), p. 414. See also Hurka (1993), chap. 6, Crisp (1992), pp. 149-52, and Parfit (1986), pp. 
145-64. See Ryberg (1996b), pp. 210-212, and Persson (1997), pp. 50-52, for the view that, while there 
may exist morally significant qualitative differences between kinds of values, at sufficient levels 
quantitative differences plausibly outweigh qualitative differences; and see Rachels (2001), pp. 215-16 and 
pp. 217-219 (suggesting an alternative form of the discontinuity thesis and embracing the intransitivity of 
the relation “X is better than T” that his overall view seems to require). 

''^For critical discussions of AHPP, see, e.g., Ryberg (1996b), pp. 203-10, and Vallentyne (1995). 

am grateful to Nils Holtug and Alan McMichael, as well as an anonymous reader for this collection, for 
their comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 
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PERSON-AFFECTING MORALITIES 



1. INTRODUCTION 

According to impersonal moralities, welfare is good, period. Therefore, it is good 
that welfare is realised, whether by the benefiting of individuals who already exist 
or by the bringing of new (happy) individuals into existence. According to an 
impersonal morality, then, we can improve an outcome by seeing to it that extra 
individuals exist and it may even seem that, in certain circumstances, the welfare of 
such extra beings can outweigh benefits to ourselves. To avoid these implications, 
many theorists have defended person-affecting moralities that, in various ways, 
restrict our obligations to possible future people. 

Now, what is commonly referred to as ‘person-affecting morality’ is a 
series of quite distinct but often conflated doctrines. These doctrines can be divided 
into two main types. According to the first — those incorporating a Person-affecting 
Restriction — the part of morality that concerns individual welfare should be cashed 
out in terms of what is good and what is bad (or what is better and what is worse) 
for individuals.* According to the second — following Narveson’s Slogan — our 
duty is to make individuals happy, not to make happy individuals (Narveson, 1967, 
1976, 1978). 

Before I further specify these two doctrinal categories, I need to make a 
comment about the conceptual framework I shall employ. I am concerned with 
axiology. More precisely, my concern is with principles that order outcomes in 
respect of welfare. In fact, for the sake of simplicity, I shall assume a welfarist 
doctrine according to which outcome value is a function only of the welfare of 
individuals.^ Note that this doctrine is compatible with a variety of distribution- 
sensitive principles, and not just with utilitarianism. Note also that my assumption 
of welfarism is relatively innocent, since my concern is simply with the impact of 
different distributions of welfare on outcome value. Thus, I shall consider outcomes 
that differ only in respect of welfare, and so even a non-welfarist could accept my 
claims about how to rank these outcomes. One need only add that, once other values 
enter the scene, the principles on which these rankings are based do not give the full 
picture. Besides welfare and functions thereof, this picture may involve other 
values. 

I begin by explaining the difference between the two kinds of person- 
affecting doctrine. I then argue that, while the Person-affecting Restriction is 
eminently plausible, Narveson’s Slogan is misguided. Roughly speaking, we should 
be concerned with the welfare of possible future individuals because they can be 
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better (worse) off existing than never existing. I believe that this view deals 
plausibly with a wide range of issues in population ethics. It does, however, threaten 
to lead to the repugnant conclusion, and so towards the end of the discussion I shall 
reconsider the repugnance of this conclusion. 

2. TWO PERSON-AFFECTING DOCTRINES 

Narveson’s Slogan has attracted many population ethicists and various suggestions 
have been made as to how to argue for it. The most common strategy is to restrict 
the scope of distributive principles so that they do not apply to all possible future 
individuals but only to a particular sub-group thereof For instance, it may be 
suggested that only the welfare of individuals who now exist (and possibly 
individuals who have existed in the past) matters. In fact, Narveson sometimes 
writes as if this is his view.^ 

This particular restriction is rather implausible in that it implies that it is of 
no intrinsic significance whether future people are very happy or suffer terribly, but 
there are other, more sophisticated ways of restricting the scope of our principles. I 
shall examine two suggestions involving modal distinctions. According to the first, 
we should attach value only to the welfare of actual individuals, not to the welfare 
of individuals that are merely possible. An individual is actual if and only if she 
exists in the actual world, whether she be past, present or future (otherwise she is 
merely possible). According to the second, we should attach value only to the 
welfare of necessary individuals, not to the welfare of individuals who are merely 
contingent. Individuals are necessary in relation to specific comparisons of 
outcomes. Thus, an individual is necessary with respect to a particular comparison 
of outcomes if and only if she exists in all the outcomes compared (and she is 
contingent if she exists in some but not others). 

These distinctions do not coincide. If we compare an outcome in which an 
individual exists and an outcome in which she does not, and the former outcome is 
actual, then this individual is actual but contingent (relative to the comparison). 
Nevertheless, these distinctions are far from always clearly distinguished and they 
are often conflated with yet other distinctions. Having clarified these distinctions, I 
shall argue that just as we should attach value to the welfare of actual and necessary 
individuals, we should also do so to merely possible and contingent ones. 

In my discussion of Narveson’s Slogan I shall give special attention to two 
recent, book-length attempts to defend it made by David Heyd and Melinda Roberts. 

According to the Person-affecting Restriction, the part of morality that 
concerns individual welfare is to be explained in terms of what is good and bad (or 
better and worse) for individuals. Despite its name, this doctrine is not concerned 
exclusively with the welfare of persons. Rather, it addresses the welfare of any 
sentient being, which is why I prefer the term ‘individuals’. 

There is another respect in which this doctrine should be clarified. What it 
claims is that (the relevant part of) morality should be explained in terms of what is 
good and bad for individuals, not what is good and bad according to individuals. 
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Many people hold the subjectivist view that all value is ultimately due to the 
individuals who value it, but that does not imply that value consists only in what is 
good and bad for them. For instance, an individual may prefer that there be daffodils 
on other planets, and so this state of affairs may be good according to her. However, 
even if there are daffodils on other planets, presumably this is not good for her (she 
does not benefit). After all, her preference is not self-regarding and presumably she 
will never experience that it is satisfied. 

Note that while they are distinct person-affecting doctrines, Narveson’s 
Slogan and the Person-affecting Restriction are compatible with each other. In fact, 
most of the attempts to capture Narveson’s Slogan I shall consider below also 
satisfy the Person-affecting Restriction. In restricting the range of individuals to 
whom we owe concern, most of them evaluate outcomes only in terms of their being 
better or worse for (the restricted class of) individuals. 

What is the attraction of the Person-affecting Restriction? When explaining 
the merits of welfarism, many theorists have implicitly assumed that the value of 
welfare is to be explained in person-affecting terms. Now, as I have already pointed 
out, I do not want to take a stand on welfarism here, but it may be instructive to 
have a look at the sort of value welfarists take welfare to have. For instance, Wayne 
Sumner writes: 

The central thesis of welfarism is that ethics has ultimately to do with ensuring that lives 
go well, or at least that they do not go badly. Whenever we are told that we have a moral 
reason to do something we are therefore entitled to ask: ‘Where is the good in it? Whose 
life will go better as a result? Who will be benefited (or saved from being harmed)?’ And 
likewise, when we are told that we have a moral reason not to do something we may 
rightfully ask: ‘Where is the harm in it? Who will be made worse off as a result?’ Where 
there is no answer to this question, no linkage to benefits and harms, however remote or 
indirect, then the alleged reasons may be rejected as so many fictions. Now I find this an 
enormously attractive picture of the ultimate point of the whole ethical enterprise.'* 



Part of the attraction to which Sumner points, I believe, is that outcomes are claimed 
to be good and bad in virtue of being so for individuals. On this person-affecting 
approach, benefits are good because they are good for the individuals to whom they 
accrue. Such an approach should be contrasted with an impersonal approach, 
according to which benefits are good, period, and therefore it is good if benefited 
individuals exist. On such an impersonal approach, the moral importance of 
individuals is that they are ‘containers’ of welfare (Parfit 1984 p. 393). 

Likewise, Robert Goodin and Larry Temkin assume a person-affecting 
account when they, respectively, write that: 

Where the utilitarian theory draws the line is in insisting that to be good something must be 
good, somehow, /or someone.^ 

...it was an important step in moral philosophy when classical utilitarians emphasized the 
extent to which the value of things depended on their being good and bad for sentient beings.^ 



Anti-welfarists have sometimes found it opportune to attack welfarism in its 
impersonal version. For instance, Tom Regan complains that hedonistic utilitarians 
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consider: 



both moral agents and patients ... mere receptacles of what has positive value (pleasure) or 
negative value (pain). They have no value of their own; what has value is what they contain.^ 



Later, he extends this complaint to preference utilitarianism as well.* Now, while I 
think that Regan’s most fundamental complaint about utilitarianism has to do with 
its aggregative nature, in the passage cited, he clearly trades on intuitions about 
impersonal welfarism. I shall say more about why I believe a person-affecting 
account to be superior to an impersonal one later, but for now the point is merely 
that a person-affecting account is often assumed in explanations of the virtues of 
welfarism — and sometimes implicitly rejected in explanations of its (alleged) 
shortcomings. 

In order to apply the Person-affecting Restriction to issues in population 
ethics, we need to know whether it can be good or bad (or better or worse) for 
individuals to come into existence. After all, it is only if this can be good or bad 
(better or worse) for them that the person-affecting account allows us to claim that 
their welfare counts when assessing the value of outcomes. It is to this question, 
then, that I now turn. 

3. ON THE VALUE OF COMING INTO EXISTENCE 

I shall argue that it can be better (worse) for an individual to come into existence 
than never to exist (or, for short, that existence can be better (worse) for an 
individual than nonexistence). My discussion will have to be brief. I have set out the 
argument in greater detail elsewhere (Holtug 2001). 

The details of the argument will depend on the particular theory of welfare 
assumed. The simplest version relies on a preference theory, according to which one 
state of affairs is better (worse) for an individual than another if he has an 
(appropriate) intrinsic preference for the former state over the latter. For instance, if 
an individual intrinsically prefers skiing at some time t to reading at t, the state of 
affairs that he skies at t is better for him than the state of affairs that he reads at t. Of 
course, the preference may have to satisfy further conditions to give rise to this sort 
of value, which is why I have inserted a clause about ‘appropriateness’.^ Assuming, 
then, that an individual prefers his existence (with all that it includes in terms of 
joys, sorrows, friendships, accomplishments etc.) to never existing, his existence is 
better for him. Likewise, if he prefers nonexistence, existence is worse. 

Of course, I cannot simply assume such a preference theory. Therefore, let 
me briefly point out how the argument would proceed with alternative theories of 
welfare. Perhaps we hold a preference theory according to which it would be more 
natural to compare existence and nonexistence on the basis of the preference 
satisfactions contained in each of these states. Or perhaps we want to compare them 
on the basis of hedonism, or an objective list theory. Let us suppose that an 
individual’s life contains a net surplus of positive value (preference-satisfactions, 
pleasure or items on an objective list). His nonexistence, on the other hand, contains 
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no values. Therefore, existenee seems to be better. After all, it would seem to be 
better for an individual to have a surplus of positive value than to have no value 
aeerue to him. (Sueh an absenee of value may of eourse be realised in either of two 
ways; nonexistenee or a life with no values.)*** 

Various semantie, logieal, metaphysieal and value-theoretieal objeetions 
have been made to the view that existenee ean be better (worse) than nonexistenee. 
Two seem to have gained most support. Aeeording to the first, it does not make 
sense to say about individuals who may but do not yet exist that existenee ean be 
better (worse) for them. This is beeause they eannot be uniquely referred to (or 
rigidly designated) (Bayles 1975 pp. 299-300, MeKie 2001). 

However, I believe that, at least in some eases, we do in faet have aeeess to 
sueh rigid designators. We ean rigidly designate possible future individuals by 
speeifying appropriate eombinations of gametes. That is, we ean refer to an 
individual as, say, the person who will result if this sperm fertilises this egg and 
develops into an individual with a eertain level of psyehologieal eomplexity. 

Of eourse, on some theories of personal identity, this deseription will not 
quite suffiee. It may be elaimed that different psyehologieal features eould be 
instantiated in a partieular organism and a numerieally distinet person would emerge 
if a suffieiently different psyehology was instantiated. But first, it is far from elear 
that different persons eould emerge in this way (Holtug 2001 pp. 367-8, Persson 
1993 pp. 17-25). Seeond, even if they eould, this would not make it impossible to 
provide rigid designators for possible future individuals. We would then just have to 
make the referenee more speeifie. We eould refer to an individual as the individual 
who will exist if this sperm fertilises this egg and develops into (say) a person with 
such and such a distinctive psychology. 

The other objeetion I want to eonsider here is that existenee eannot be 
better (worse) for an individual than nonexistenee beeause this would imply that 
nonexistenee is worse (better) for her. Nonexistenee eannot be worse beeause an 
individual eannot have this or any other property if she does not exist.** This 
objeetion relies on the following two premises: 

(1) X is better (worse) for S than y, if and only if y is worse (better) 
for S than x. 

(2) An individual eannot have any properties if it does not exist. 

However, (1) and (2) are in faet quite eompatible with the elaim that existenee ean 
be better (worse) for S than nonexistenee. Admittedly, if existenee is better (worse) 
for S, (1) implies: 

(3) Nonexistenee is worse (better) for S than existenee. 

But (3) may be true in some worlds, namely worlds in whieh S exists and has a life 
worth living. Sinee S exists in these worlds she ean have properties there, and this 
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accords with (2). Thus, assuming that you have a life that is worth living, (3) is true 
of you in the actual world. It is true in virtue of the obtaining of the three-place 
relation ‘the state of affairs that you do not exist is worse for you than the state of 
affairs that you exisf . Obviously, the last two relata obtain in the actual world and 
the first relatum (the state that you do not exist) does not obtain there. Nevertheless, 
a state does not have to obtain in order to be an object in a bettemess relation. If it 
did, the following bettemess relation could not obtain: the state of affairs that the 
allies win the war is better than the state of affairs that the Nazis win the war. 

A more plausible requirement, then, is that in order for a bettemess relation 
to obtain, its relata must exist. And while the state of affairs that you do not exist 
does not obtain in the actual world, it can be sensibly claimed that it exists there (as 
an abstract entity).'^ And if all three relata exist, we can claim that the triadic 
relation — nonexistence is worse for you than existence — obtains.*^ 

To challenge (3), we would have to hold: 

(4) If X is better (worse) for S than y, then x is better (worse) for S 
than y even if x obtains. 

If nonexistence is worse for you than existence, (4) implies that nonexistence is 
worse for you even if you do not exist — something mled out by (2). However, 
nothing forces us to accept (4). In the actual world, you exist, so the relation that 
serves as the tmth-maker for (3) obtains. But if we move to a possible world in 
which you do not exist, this relation no longer obtains. Thus, we have a perfectly 
natural explanation of why (4) does not hold in such cases. The metaphysical basis 
for (3) is not preserved. 

This completes my defence of the notion that existence can be better 
(worse) for an individual than nonexistence. We now need to consider the 
implications of this notion for person-affecting morality. 

4. THE NARROW PERSON-AFFECTING PRINCIPLE 

According to the Person-affecting Restriction, the part of morality that concerns 
individual welfare is to be explained in terms of whatever is good and bad, or better 
and worse, for individuals. This restriction, in other words, comes in both a 
relational and a non-relational form. When ranking two outcomes, a non-relational 
approach will focus on whether they are good (or bad) for the individuals they 
contain. A relational approach, on the other hand, will compare them on the basis of 
their being better (or worse) for their inhabitants. In keeping with my relational 
argument for the value of coming into existence, I shall focus on the relational form 
of the Person-affecting Restriction. 

In one version, this relational restriction amounts to: 

The Narrow Person-affecting Principle 

An outcome, Oi, cannot be better (worse) than another outcome, O 2 , if 
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there is no one for whom Oi is better (worse) than 02- 

This principle is often associated with person-affecting morality,*^ but what 
implications does it have for population ethics? If existence cannot be better (worse) 
for an individual than nonexistence, the Narrow Person-affecting Principle implies 
that an outcome cannot be better (worse) than another in virtue of containing 
additional happy (miserable) individuals. However, I have argued that existence can 
be better (worse) for an individual.’^ And on this assumption, the Narrow Person- 
affecting Principle is in fact compatible with the assignment of greater value to an 
outcome in virtue of the welfare of the additional individuals it contains. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the Narrow Person-affecting Principle is 
responsible for much of the bad press person-affecting morality has received in 
recent years. And indeed, it does have some quite unpalatable implications. 
Consider first the so-called Non-identity Problem:’’ 

Figure 1: The Non-identity Problem 




A B 



A and B are outcomes, p-r are groups of individuals, and the width of a given 
column represents the number of individuals in the group, whereas the height 
represents their welfare, p, we may suppose, is a group of people who presently 
exist. They may adopt the ‘live for today policy’, which involves having their 
children immediately and depleting natural resources through current use. In that 
case, A would come about; they would enjoy a great many benefits, but their 
children would enjoy far less. Or they may adopt the ‘take care of tomorrow policy’, 
which involves waiting a few years before having children and conserving 
resources. The children they would then have are numerically distinct from those 
they would have in A. Furthermore, on the take care of tomorrow policy, presently 
existing people would be slightly worse off, but their children would be much better 
off than those in A. In other words, B would result. 

Clearly, A is worse than B. However, according to the Narrow Person- 
affecting Principle, it cannot be. This principle dictates that, if A is worse, there is 
someone for whom it is worse, but in the present example there is no such 
individual: A is not worse for members of p. Nor is it worse for members of q, since 
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these individuals have lives that are worth living and would not exist if B eame 
about. Finally, it ean be argued that A is not worse for members of r, beeause if A 
were to obtain, those members would not exist and so eould not be worse off (in 
aeeordanee with the argument presented in the last section).*^ 

Now eonsider what we may eall the Problem of Suffering:^** 

Figure 2: The Problem of Suffering 



C D 

The line above the eolumn represents the level where life eeases to be worth living, 
and so in C individuals have terrible lives. In faet, their lives are so terrible that they 
are worth not living. In D, on the other hand, there are no individuals. Clearly, then, 
D is better than C. Flowever, the Narrow Person-affeeting Prineiple rules out this 
judgement. After all, there is no one for whom D would be better, were it to obtain. 
It seems, then, that we have ample reason to rejeet the Narrow Person-affeeting 
Prineiple. 



5. THE WIDE PERSON-AFFECTING PRINCIPLE 

The problems eneountered above do not show that we should rejeet the Person- 
affeeting Restrietion. They pertain only to the Narrow Person-affeeting Prineiple. 
So eonsider instead: 

The Wide Person-affecting Principle 

An outeome, Oi, cannot be better (worse) than another outcome, O 2 , if 
there is no one for whom, were Oi to obtain, Oi would be better (worse) 
than O 2 and no one for whom, were O 2 to obtain, O 2 would be worse 
(better) than Op 

Note that this principle is compatible with the Person-affecting Restriction since it 
assesses outcomes merely in terms of whether, in these outcomes, individuals are 
better or worse off 

A great advantage of the Wide Person-affecting Principle is its 
compatibility with the intuitively plausible response to the Non-identity Problem, 
namely that A is worse than B. For A to be worse, it must be the case either that A 
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would be worse for someone if it were to obtain, or that B would be better for 
someone if it were to obtain. And as I argued in section 3, if it obtains the state of 
affairs in which a person exists may be better (worse) for her than the state of affairs 
in which she does not exist. Now, the members of r have good lives in B and do not 
exist in A, so if B were to obtain, this would be better for them. And since this 
would be better for members of r, the claim that A is worse than B is compatible 
with the Wide Person-affecting Principle. 

The Wide Person-affecting Principle is also compatible with what is, 
intuitively, the most plausible response to the Problem of Suffering, namely that D 
is better than C. It allows D to be better, since C would be worse for the individuals 
who would exist if C were to obtain. 

We have now accommodated sensible-looking responses to both the Non- 
identity Problem and the Problem of Suffering, but it may be wondered how the 
Wide Person-affecting Principle differs from an impersonal approach to population 
ethics.^* After all, like impersonalism, this principle is compatible with the claim 
that any welfare difference between two outcomes can affect the ranking those two 
outcomes — that it matters not whether the welfare is enjoyed by a necessary or 
contingent individual. To clarify this point, consider: 

Outcome Utilitarianism 

An outcome is better, the larger a sum of individual welfare it contains. 

Since both impersonalism and the Wide Person-affecting Principle enable us to take 
into account the welfare of both necessary and contingent individuals. Outcome 
Utilitarianism can be justified in both impersonal and person-affecting terms. In 
fact, the very same version of this principle can be grounded in either approach. To 
put the same point differently, the version of Outcome Utilitarianism we would 
reach on an impersonal approach is extensionally equivalent to the version we 
would reach on a (wide) person-affecting approach; they generate the same ranking 
of outcomes. 

This, however, does not imply that the two approaches are identical. For on 
a person-affecting approach we will only be led to a version of Outcome 
Utilitarianism that is extensionally equivalent to the version reached on an 
impersonal approach if we believe that existence can be better (worse) for a person 
than nonexistence. On an impersonal approach, on the other hand, we need not 
worry about this claim. 

I can better explain why I consider the person-affecting approach intuitively 
more appealing by returning to the Problem of Suffering (Figure 2). According to 
Outcome Utilitarianism, D is better and C worse because C contains a lower (in 
fact, negative) sum of individual welfare. On an impersonal approach, it does not 
in itself matter that C would be worse for the individuals who would exist if it were 
to obtain. Rather, C is worse simply because it renders the world, or this particular 
comer of the world, worse. On a (wide) person-affecting approach, on the other hand, 
the lower sum in C is tied to the fact that, if C comes about, individuals will suffer 
terribly and thus be much worse off than in D. In other words, it is the fact that C is 
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worse for them that makes C worse and D better. This person-affecting explanation 
is intuitively more appealing, or so it seems to me. The ‘worseness’ of C is tied to 
the particular individuals for whom it is worse. Presumably this is what we need to 
focus on: it is for the sake of the suffering individuals that we should want C rather 
than D to come about. 

Consider also the Non-identity Problem (Figure 1). On an impersonal 
approach, we can claim that A is worse and B better because B includes a higher 
total of welfare. Again, however, this might seem too abstract unless we can tie the 
higher total sum to the particular individuals for whom B would be better. In other 
words, A is worse and B is better because, if B comes about, this will be better for 
members of r — indeed the r-individuals will benefit far more than members of p 
and 9 if A comes about instead.^^ 

While a person-affecting approach involving the Wide Person-affecting 
Principle is thus distinct from an impersonal approach, it inherits many of the 
features of the latter that observers have generally found highly problematic. Indeed, 
it inherits some of the very difficulties that its advocates had hoped to avoid, and in 
particular the implication that it is better to bring into existence new, happy 
individuals, possibly even at our own expense, and that we may sometimes be 
obliged to do so.^^ 

The proponent of a person-affecting approach can of course seek to handle 
these implications in various ways. For instance, it may be suggested that while 
existence can indeed be better (worse) for an individual than nonexistence, these 
claims about individual welfare do not affect the value of outcomes. However, the 
price would be unacceptably high, not least because we would then have no way of 
solving the Non-identity Problem and the Problem of Suffering, or at least none 
within the context of person-affecting morality. 

Another suggestion, which at least enables us to solve the Problem of 
Suffering, would be to claim that, while it detracts from the value of an outcome to 
add individuals whose lives are of overall negative value, it does not increase the 
value of an outcome to add individuals whose lives are of overall positive value. 
This ‘Asymmetry’^"' has famously been defended by Narveson (1967, pp. 69-71). 
His defence consists in pointing out that if we cause a miserable child to come into 
existence, there will exist a child who will have a justified complaint, while if we 
refrain from causing a happy child to come into existence, this child will not exist 
and so can have no complaint. But as Timothy Sprigge has pointed out, if it is 
claimed that causing the miserable child to come into existence gives this child a 
genuine reason to complain, then it would seem that by causing the happy child to 
come into existence we give this child a genuine reason to be grateful (Sprigge 
1968, p. 338). And there is no obvious reason why we should be concerned with 
complaints (or harm) and not with gratitude (or benefit). 

Of course, the proponent of the Asymmetry may simply claim that this 
doctrine is intuitively plausible. However, I have two reservations with respect to 
this claim. First, I find that I also have a second-order intuition according to which 
we should either attach value to the welfare of both miserable and happy possible 
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future individuals or to neither. At any rate, since in other areas of morality we do 
attach value to happiness, we seem to need an explanation of why we should not do 
so in the case of possible future individuals. 

Second, the Asymmetry has some rather counterintuitive implications and 
therefore cannot be described, simply, as enjoying intuitive support. While it 
plausibly implies that an outcome is rendered worse by the existence of additional 
miserable individuals, it is incompatible with a person-affecting solution to the Non- 
identity Problem. It implies that, in Figure 1, the welfare of the r-individuals in B 
counts for nothing. Given Asymmetry, then, there is no person-affecting basis for 
holding B to be better than A. 

Another counterintuitive implication is this. Suppose that, sometime in the 
future, the last few inhabitants of earth can either cause the world to be fully 
populated again or bring the existence of the human race to an end by refraining 
from having children. Let us assume that they will be equally happy themselves, 
whichever choice they make. It would then be better if they were to refrain from 
having children because, amongst the billions of people they could cause to exist, 
there would surely be a few (say one in every 100,000) who would be miserable; 
and while their misery would count against their being created, the happiness of the 
rest would count for nothing. 

It may be objected that surely the last few inhabitants will have an interest 
in having children, so the assumption that their welfare is not affected is 
implausible.^® However, first, we can simply stipulate that their welfare would not 
be affected by childlessness. Second, even if these last few individuals did have an 
interest in having children, presumably the suffering of the far greater number of 
miserable individuals who would come into existence if they decided to re -populate 
the world would outweigh this interest. Consider Figure 3 : 

Figure 3: The Problem of Extinction 




E F 

If the last inhabitants on earth — the /^-individuals — re -populate the world, E will 
result. If they do not, F will. In E, while the /^-individuals are better off, the q- 
individuals are clearly worse off And on any plausible welfare function, the misery 
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of the ^-individuals outweighs the gain of the /^-individuals (including total welfare, 
average welfare, and the assignment of priority to the worse off). Furthermore, 
assuming the Asymmetry, the welfare of the r-individuals counts for nothing. 
Therefore, F is better than E. But this is pretty counterintuitive, to say the least. Let 
us call this problem the ‘Problem of Extinction’. 

The Asymmetry, then, does not seem to be the solution for the proponent 
of a person-affecting approach. In the following sections, I shall therefore consider 
various other person-affecting principles implying that the addition of happy 
individuals to an outcome does not enhance the value of that outcome. These 
principles achieve this result by limiting the scope of our distributive principles so 
that they attach value only to the welfare of a sub-class of possible future 
individuals. 

But before I consider these principles, let me draw attention to a problem 
usually associated with impersonal principles and inherited by a wide person- 
affecting approach. This problem is generally regarded as a particularly troubling 
feature of impersonal ethics, and has been admirably discussed by Parfit under the 
name the ‘Repugnant Conclusion’. According to the Repugnant Conclusion, a world 
populated by individuals every one of whom has a life barely worth living would be 
better than a world populated by (say) ten billion individuals all of whom have very 
worthwhile lives — as long as the former population is sufficiently large. That is, 
in Figure 4, FI would be better than G: 

Figure 4: The Repugnant Conclusion 



G H 

Note that in my description of the Repugnant Conclusion I have made no claims 
about whether the two populations compared overlap. Figure 4 should be seen as 
compatible with both these kinds of comparison. I need to consider both kinds of 
comparison in what follows. 

It is not that the Wide Person-affecting Principle implies the Repugnant 
Conclusion. Clearly it does not. Flowever, the point of this principle is to allow us to 
take into account the welfare of all possible future individuals when assessing the 
value of outcomes, and if we do so, it may be difficult to avoid the Repugnant 
Conclusion, or at least to avoid it while steering clear of various other unwelcome 
conclusions (Parfit 1984 part 4). I shall return to this issue in section 10. 
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Of course, it is precisely to avoid conclusions such as the Repugnant 
Conclusion that Narveson and others have argued that there is no value in creating 
new happy individuals. So before I address the Repugnant Conclusion as such, let 
me consider whether there are plausible person-affecting principles that allow us to 
escape it. 



6. THE NECESSARY-PERSON-AFFECTING PRINCIPLE 

According to Narveson’ s Slogan, our duty is to make individuals happy, not to 
make happy individuals. One way of defending the idea this slogan encapsulates is 
to appeal to the distinction between necessary and contingent individuals. Thus, it 
may be claimed that only the welfare of necessary individuals should be taken into 
account.^® This is another idea often associated with person-affecting morality. For 
instance, in one place, John Broome calls a similar claim the ‘person-affecting 
condition’. The point is that, relative to a comparison of an outcome in which an 
individual comes into existence and an outcome in which he does not, this 
individual is contingent; and so the outcome in which he comes into existence is not 
better than the outcome in which he does not. 

More generally, we may appeal to: 

The Necessary-person-affecting Principle 

An outcome, Oi, cannot be better (worse) than another outcome, O 2 , if 
there is no one who exists in both Oi and O 2 for whom Oi is better 
(worse) than 02.^° 

Strictly speaking, this principle does not say that we should assign value to the 
welfare of necessary individuals, but clearly this is part of its motivation. Obviously, 
there are many ways in which this can be done; but, assuming welfarism, the 
following claim should be relatively uncontroversial with proponents of the 
N ecessary-person-affecting Principle : 

The Necessary-person Betterness Claim 

An outcome, Oi, is better than another outcome, O 2 , if, within the class of 
individuals who exist in both outcomes, (a) everyone in Oi is equally well 
off and (b) everyone is better off in Oi than in O 2 . 

Note, first, that this claim does not have any implications for situations in which 
different necessary individuals have conflicting interests. Note, second, that it only 
implies that an outcome is better than another when the weak Pareto principle is 
satisfied with respect to necessary individuals.^* Nevertheless, some might claim 
that an outcome that is better for everyone need not be better itself, because it may 
increase inequality. But note, third, that the Necessary-person Betterness Claim only 
requires a weakly Pareto superior outcome to be better if all the necessary 
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individuals who exist in this outcome are equally well off.^^ 

Now, how might we attempt to justify the Necessary-person-affecting 
Principle? David Heyd has argued that we can benefit what he calls ‘actual people’ 
but not ‘potential people’ (Heyd 1992, pp. 97.103). I shall address this distinction of 
Heyd’s in the next section, but I shall consider his argument here because it does not 
really trade on an actual-potential distinction but rather on the distinction between 
necessary and contingent individuals. 

In fact, we have already encountered Heyd’s argument in my discussion of 
the value of coming into existence. According to this argument, an outcome in 
which an individual exists cannot be better (worse) for her than an outcome in 
which she never exists, because in the latter outcome she has no properties (Heyd 
1992, pp. 30-1). If one outcome is to be better (worse) for her than another, she 
must exist in both: that is to say, relative to the comparison, she must be a necessary 
rather than contingent individual. But if we are to assess outcomes as better and 
worse on the basis of their being so for individuals, an outcome cannot be better 
(worse) than another unless it is so for at least one individual who exists in both. 
Thus, we arrive at the Necessary-person-affecting Principle. However, as I have 
already argued, Heyd’s argument for the view that existence cannot be better 
(worse) for an individual than nonexistence does not succeed. 

Nevertheless, even if it may be difficult to provide a rationale for it, 
perhaps we should simply accept the Necessary-person-affecting Principle because 
of its intuitive plausibility. Consider the Repugnant Conclusion. Assume that G and 
H consist of non-overlapping groups of individuals. All of the individuals involved 
in the comparison of G and H will then be contingent, and so the Necessary-person- 
affecting Principle will rule out any suggestion that H is better than G. Equally, if 
we assume that there is an overlap between the populations of G and H, the 
principle will imply that H is not better than G, because H is not better for any of 
the individuals who exist in both. 

Regrettably, however, that the Necessary-person-affecting Principle is in 
fact highly counterintuitive. For in the non-overlapping case the Necessary-person- 
affecting Principle implies not only that H is no better than G but also that G is no 
better than H — i.e. that neither outcome is better. This is hardly a great 
improvement. It may be said that unlike certain other welfarist axiological views, at 
least the Necessary-person-affecting Principle does not require us to bring about H 
rather than G if we are in a position to do so. But this point assumes that moral 
requirements are wholly determined by welfarist orderings of outcomes, and on this 
assumption the Necessary-person-affecting Principle would imply that we have no 
moral reason not to bring about H. Since neither G nor H is better, perhaps we 
should flip a coin. Again, while this may be an improvement, it is hardly a great 
improvement. 

The Necessary-person-affecting Principle also gives us the wrong answers 
to the Non-identity Problem and the Problem of Suffering. Consider Figure 1. Since 
only the /^-individuals are necessary and they are better off in A than in B, this 
principle ensures that B is no better than A. Furthermore, since the /^-individuals are 
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in fact better off in A, and are equally well off there, the Necessary-person 
Bettemess Claim implies that A is better than B. This should surely be denied. 

Finally, reconsider Figure 2. Since the individuals who exist in C are 
contingent, C cannot be worse than D, even if everyone in C suffers terribly. This 
implication is itself unacceptable, but it gets worse. Consider: 



Figure 5: The Problem of Sacrifice 




p q p 

I J 

Since only the />-individuals are necessary, and since they are slightly better off in I 
than in J, the Necessary-person-affecting Principle implies that J cannot be the 
better outcome. Furthermore, since the /^-individuals are equally well off in I, the 
Necessary-person Bettemess Claim implies that I is better. The fact that a huge 
group of individuals suffer horribly in I in no way affects this judgement. 

One could downplay the importance of these disturbing implications and try 
to rehabilitate the necessary-person-affecting approach by emphasising the rightness 
of acts rather than axiology. It might be said, for example, that even if the Necessary- 
person Bettemess Claim implies that it is better to let a huge group of individuals live 
miserable lives to ensure a slight increase in welfare for a much smaller group (the 
Problem of Sacrifice), this does not imply that it would be right to do so. After all, an 
independent moral constraint might mle out the option of causing individuals to 
have such miserable lives. But, first, if the misery of these individuals cannot 
contribute (negatively) to the value of an outcome, we are left wondering why, 
supposedly, it can give rise to a constraint. Second, proponents of a necessary-person- 
affecting approach should be wary of severing the link between axiology and the 
moral status of acts. After all, it is this link that is supposed to enable them to 
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claim that we have no obligation to create additional happy individuals.^"' In any 
case, third, the axiological claims seem counterintuitive in their own right, 
irrespective of their implications for the normative status of acts. 

Let me point to a final problem for the Necessary-person Bettemess Claim 
— one reaching beyond its intuitive repugnance. This is that the claim violates the 
transitivity of the bettemess relation.^^ Consider: 

Figure 6: The Problem of Transitivity 




K L M 



When comparing K and L, only the ^-individuals are necessary and since they are 
better (and equally well) off in K, K is better than L. When comparing L and M, 
only the r-individuals are necessary and since they are better (and equally well) off 
in L, L is better than M. The transitivity of the bettemess relation then implies that 
K is better than M. However, since when comparing K and M, only the p- 
individuals are necessary and since they are better (and equally well) off in M, M is 
better than K. Thus, we have a contradiction.^^ All in all, then, it seems that we have 
ample reason to reject the Necessary-person-affecting Principle and its associate, the 
Necessary-person Bettemess Claim. 

7. GENEROCENTRISM 

In his book, Genethics, the distinction Heyd takes to be morally relevant is not that 
between necessary and contingent individuals but that between what he calls ‘actual 
people’ and ‘potential people’. Since Heyd’s use of the term ‘actual people’ differs 
from mine, I shall call what Heyd refers to as ‘actual people’ agent-independent 
individuals. I shall also call what he refers to as ‘potential people’ agent-dependent 
individuals. According to Heyd, then, while we can benefit or harm an agent- 
independent individual, we cannot benefit or harm an agent-dependent individual, 
and so we can owe moral concern only to the former. This view he refers to as 
‘generocentrism’ . 

An individual, S, is agent-dependent for a particular agent. A, if and only if 
the existence of S depends on the choices of A (Heyd 1992, pp. 97-103). And S is 
agent-independent for A, if and only if S is not agent-dependent for A. So if, for 
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instance, you are trying to decide whether or not to have a child, this child is agent- 
dependent for you but agent-independent for, say, me. Therefore, according to 
Heyd, you cannot benefit or harm it, for instance, by causing it to exist, whereas I 
can benefit or harm it — assuming that it becomes actual (Heyd 1992 pp. lOI, 105). 

To appreciate the difference between the different modal distinctions, 
consider the following two possible worlds. World 1 and World 2, each of which 
contains three individuals: 



World 1 


World 2 


SJ 


SJ 


S3 


S3 


S3 


$4 



Suppose, furthermore, that sj decides whether sj ox $4 comes into existence, and 
that she will in fact decide that comes about (so that World 1 is the actual world). 
Then the following properties can be assigned to si-S4'. 

SJ : actual, necessary, $ 2 -s 3-S4- independent, 

S2'. actual, necessary, $1-53-54- independent, 

$3'. actual, contingent, sj- dependent, 53-54- independent, 

54'. merely possible, contingent, sj- dependent, 53-53- independent. 

As is obvious from this list of properties, generocentrism generates an agent-relative 
ordering of outcomes. Thus, since both $3 and 54 are sj- dependent, their welfare 
should not affect sj"s ordering of World 1 and World 2. Since, on the other hand, $3 
and $4 are both $3- independent, presumably their welfare should affect ^2’s 
ordering. Now, Heyd may be more concerned with the moral status of acts (or 
choices) than axiology, but since the axiological points I shall make about 
generocentrism can easily be transferred to the morality of acts, I can continue to 
stick with axiology. 

The agent-relativity of generocentrism generates some puzzling 
conclusions. Suppose you are in the process of deciding whether or not to have a 
child. You and I both donate a certain amount of money to this child, in such a way 
that the money will automatically be his if he comes into existence. Suppose also 
that he does in fact come into existence. The point of generocentrism is that we 
should assess the value of an act on the basis of the agent ’s ordering of the relevant 
outcomes (at the time of the act). Since the child is yon-dependent, and me- 
independent, this means that the welfare that accrues to him through your donation 
does not contribute to the value of the resulting outcome, whereas the welfare that 
accrues to him through my donation does. This strikes me as rather puzzling. 

Generocentrism is also troubled by many of the problems we have already 
encountered in examining other views. Thus where the Repugnant Conclusion is 
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concerned, it provides no basis for ranking G and H unless we are in a position to 
determine whether their inhabitants are agent-dependent or agent-independent. 
Suppose that, after the next ice age, only one person has survived and by the use of 
advanced in vitro fertilisation, artificial wombs and robot-parent technology, she 
can use harvested eggs and sperm to create either a G or an H future. Suppose also 
that her own welfare will not be affected by her choice (perhaps making this choice 
will be the last thing she does). Here, since her own welfare will not be affected and 
since the inhabitants of G and H are all her-dependent, generocentrism implies that, 
relative to her, neither G nor H is the better outcome. 

Better still, suppose that this person is a total utilitarian and, in the light of 
her beliefs, will feel better about bringing into existence the more populous, H 
outcome. In this case, generocentrism implies that this outcome is the better one. 

Turning to the Non-identity Problem, suppose that in Figure \,p represents 
a mother who intends either to have a child now or to wait a couple of months. If 
she has a child now {q), then due to the presence of certain chemicals in her body, 
this child will have genetic disease that will cause him to have a life barely worth 
living. Since his disease is a serious genetic disorder, no one can improve his 
welfare above this level. If, on the other hand, she waits, she will have a different 
child (r) and since the chemicals will have left her body, she will have a child with 
much higher welfare. Furthermore, suppose that if she does not wait, because of his 
disease, she will have to take care of her child for the rest of her life, and that this 
will in fact be so rewarding for her that, despite the pain of worrying about him, she 
will have a slightly better life than she would if she were to wait and have another 
child. Here, since both q and r are /7-dependent and p is better off in A, 
generocentrism implies that, relative to p, A is better than 

Now consider the Problem of Suffering. Suppose that, in Figure 2, a child 
who has a genetic disease rendering his life so terrible that it is much worse than no 
life at all populates C. A woman may either decide to have this child or to abstain 
from doing so. Since this child is her-dependent, generocentrism prevents her from 
saying that the outcome in which she has the child is worse. It may be objected that 
surely her own welfare will be negatively affected by having the child, but again we 
can assume that taking care of the child will be very rewarding for her. 

Finally, a version of the Problem of Sacrifice in which generocentrism 
generates the wrong result can easily be constructed. Thus, it seems quite 
appropriate when Heyd himself points out that generocentrism allows us to adopt a 
policy of apres moi, le deluge.^'^ 

8. THE ACTUAL-PERSON-AFFECTING PRINCIPLE 

Apart from the distinctions already considered, another modal distinction can be 
invoked to support Narveson’s Slogan. This is the distinction between actual and 
merely possible individuals, the claim being that only the welfare of the former 
matters."^** If this last claim is correct, we need pay no attention to the welfare of 
individuals we choose not to bring into existence. So if we choose not to bring into 
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existence additional happy individuals, the welfare we have failed to bring about 
does not detract from the value of the outcome. On the other hand, if additional 
individuals are created, their welfare matters. It is an implication of this approach, in 
the Problem of Suffering (Figure 2), that if we bring about C, we have brought 
about the worse outcome. Thus, the distinction between actual and merely possible 
individuals may seem better placed to solve our problems than that between 
necessary and contingent ones. 

More generally, we can appeal to: 

The ActuaTperson-affecting Principle 

An outcome, Oi, cannot be better (worse) than another outcome, O 2 , if 
there is no actual individual for whom Oi is better (worse) than O 2 . 

Just like the Necessary-person-affecting Principle, this principle does not say that 
we should attach value to the welfare of the favoured class of individuals, but 
clearly this is part of the idea that motivates it. So let us add: 

The Actual-person Betterness Claim 

An outcome, Oi, is better than another outcome, O 2 , if, within the class of 
actual individuals, (a) everyone in Oi is equally well off and (b) everyone 
is better off in Oi than in O 2 . 

Why claim that it is only the welfare of actual individuals that matters? The answer 
may seem obvious. Why on earth should we care about the welfare of individuals 
who will in any case never exist? However, the idea that merely possible individuals 
do not matter is not as attractive let alone obvious as it initially sounds. Consider: 

Figure 7: The Problem of Low Welfare 



1^ □ 

p q 

N o 

Suppose that O is the actual outcome, so that whereas q is actual, p is merely 
possible. The Actual-person-affecting Principle then implies that N cannot be better 
than O. After all, there is no actual individual for whom N is better than O. 
Furthermore, the Actual-person Betterness Claim implies that O is better than N. 
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Importantly, these disturbing eonelusions follow preeisely beeause the welfare of 
merely possible individuals is not taken into aeeount. 

The aetual-person-affeeting approaeh also has a rather peculiar implication. 
Assume consequentialism, by which I mean here that right acts bring about 
outcomes at least as good as that of any other available act. And suppose that N and 
O are the only outcomes we can bring about. In this case, since O is better, it will be 
right to bring it about (and wrong to bring about N). But now suppose N is the 
actual outcome. Here p will be actual whereas q will be merely possible, and the 
Actual-person Bettemess Claim will imply that N is better than O. Thus it will be 
right to bring about N (and wrong to bring about O). It would appear, then, that 
simply by bringing about O (and so making O actual), we can ensure that this act, 
which would otherwise have been wrong, is right."** But how could one make an act 
right merely by performing it? 

The actual-person-affecting approach runs into further problems. We have 
already seen that, on the assumption that O is actual, it gives the wrong answer to 
the Problem of Low Welfare. And if, in Figure 4, there is no overlap in the 
populations of G and H and H is the actual outcome, it generates the Repugnant 
Conclusion. The Actual-person-affecting Principle implies that G is no better than 
H, and the Actual-person Bettemess Claim implies that, in fact, H is better. 

Nor does the actual-person-affecting approach allow us to solve the Non- 
identity Problem or even the Problem of Suffering. Suppose that, in Figure 1, A is 
the actual outcome. The Actual-person-affecting Principle will then imply that B is 
no better than A. As I pointed out above, the actual-person-affecting approach 
implies that, in the Problem of Suffering, it would be worse if we were to bring 
about C. However, suppose that D is actual. The Actual-person-affecting Principle 
then implies that D is no better than C. Thus, if we were to bring about D, we would 
not have brought about the better outcome. Finally, consider the Problem of 
Sacrifice (Figure 5). Assuming that J is actual, the Actual-person Bettemess Claim 
implies that I is better than J, although p is only slightly better off in I and I contains 
a huge group of individuals living miserable lives. 

In the light of these difficulties, it seems to me that we should abandon the 
actual-person-affecting approach. The modal distinctions between actual and merely 
possible individuals, and necessary and contingent individuals, both generate 
implausible axiologies. In each case, the problem is that if we base our axiology on 
them, our judgements will be modally partial in a manner that seems clearly unfair. 
Just like racism, sexism and speciesism, modal partiality thus turns out to be a 
variety of arbitrary discrimination. Better, then, to embrace modal impartiality of 
the sort inherent in, for instance, the wide person-affecting approach. 



9. PERSONALISM 

In her recent book. Child versus Childmaker, Melinda Roberts first provides a 
preliminary sketch of what she considers a plausible ‘person-affecting intuition’. 
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according to which “the morally significant aspect of how we conduct ourselves as 
agents lies in the consequences our conduct has for each and every person who ever 
lives” (1998 p.l). While this is clearly along the lines of the actual-person-affecting 
approach presented above, the theory she develops later in the book is not an 
actualist one and it is worth taking a closer look at it. Roberts calls her theory 
‘personalism’. The general idea is that we should assess outcomes by asking 
whether individuals are wronged in them."*^ 

More precisely, personalism consists of the following four principles:"^^ 

N*: S' is not wronged by agents in X never exists in X. 

M*: s is not wronged by agents in X if, for each world Y accessible to 

such agents, s has at least as much well-being in X as s has in Y. 

D*: s is wronged by agents in X ;/ s exists in X and there is some 

world Y accessible to such agents such that: 

(i) ^ has more well-being in Y than s' has in X; 

(ii) for each person s ’ who ever exists in X, either s ’ has at least as 
much well-being in Y as s ’ has in X or s ’ never exists in Y ; and 

(iii) for each s ’ who ever exists in Y, s ’ exists at some time in X. 

P*: X is permissible for agents at t if and only if no person who exists 

at or after t is wronged in X at or after t. 

These principles deal with the moral status (permissibility) of acts bringing about 
outcomes rather than with axiology but as Roberts herself points out, we can use 
them to generate an axiology if we add a principle such as: 

R*: X is worse than Y if someone is wronged in X and no one is 

wronged in Y."*"* 

Since the problems I shall discuss for the resulting ordering of outcomes are equally 
problems for personalism as a theory of the moral status of acts bringing about 
outcomes, this addition seems innocent enough. 

Let us have a closer look at personalism. N*, in conjunction with P* and/or 
R*, seems to nicely capture Narveson’s Slogan. M* captures the claim that an 
individual cannot be wronged if her welfare is maximised. D* captures the idea that 
an individual is wronged if she is ‘gratuitously’ rendered worse off than she could 
have been (‘gratuitously’, because no one benefits from her being worse off). If, on 
the other hand, she is rendered worse off, but not gratuitously so, Roberts points out 
that we need a theory of fairness to settle the competing interests. Finally, P* and 
R* inform us that the moral and axiological status of outcomes is to be explained in 
terms of wrongings. 

To get a better grip on these principles, consider the following outcomes 
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(the reason why I call this the Extended Non-identity Problem will become apparent 
later): 



Figure 8: The Extended Non-identity Problem 




P Q R 

M* implies that neither p nor q are wronged in P; and N* implies that r is not 
wronged there. So no one is wronged in P. Moreover, M* implies that p, q and r are 
not wronged in Q; and D* implies that r is wronged in R. The r-individuals are 
gratuitously rendered worse off than they could have been. So R* implies that R is 
worse than both P and Q. 

As I said, personalism differs from an actual-person-affecting approach. 
Suppose R is the actual outcome. The Actual-person-affecting Principle then 
implies that R cannot be worse than P. Personalism, on the other hand, implies that 
R is worse. In fact, actual individuals have no special status in personalism. Rather, 
an outcome is assessed in terms of whether anyone who exists in that outcome is 
wronged. In itself it is insignificant whether the outcome and its inhabitants are 
actual. 

An interesting feature of personalism is that, unlike the other principles 
considered so far, it violates the Person-affecting Restriction. It implies that R is 
worse than P even if there is no one for whom R is worse (and no one for whom P is 
better). Thus, the intuitive merit of the Person-affecting Restriction speaks against 
personalism. Roberts might say that while R is not worse for anyone, someone is 
wronged there, but even this strikes me as rather implausible. Suppose that, having 
realised that personalism renders both P and Q permissible, we flip a coin and end 
up realising P. We then congratulate ourselves for respecting r by not realising R. R 
would, after all, wrong r. However, the sort of respect for r we have thus exhibited 
is clearly one which, putting myself in r’s shoes, I would much rather do without: R 
is much better for r than P is. Thus, the claim that by bringing about P rather than R 
we respect r seems to me dubious, especially within the sort of welfarist framework 
I have assumed and to which Roberts is committed. 

Furthermore, personalism does not do all that well when applied to the 
series of problems we have considered for other views. Consider the Repugnant 
Conclusion (Figure 4). Suppose that G and H consist of non-overlapping groups of 
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individuals. Then M* implies that no one is harmed in either G or H and so we have 
no basis for saying that one is worse than the other. In fact, even if we reduce the 
number of individuals in H so that it equals the number of individuals in G — even 
indeed if we reduce the number below this level — there will still be no basis for 
saying that the resulting outcome is worse. Thus, in the Problem of Low Welfare 
(Figure 7), there is no basis for saying that O is worse than N. 

Now consider the Non-identity Problem (Figure 1). M* implies that neither 
p nor q is wronged in A, and N* implies that nor is r. In B, neither q nor r is 
wronged. And while the /^-individuals are worse off than they are in A, they are not 
wronged either. For D* to imply that p is wronged in B, all the individuals who 
exist in A must also exist in B (iii), but the ^-individuals do not satisfy this 
condition. It follows that no one is wronged in either A or B, and hence that there is 
no basis for saying that one outcome is worse than the other. 

Roberts basically bites the bullet with respect to the Non-identity Problem, 
but argues that most of the cases usually considered under this heading are in fact 
not like the problem represented in Figure 1. For instance, she points out that the 
‘live for today policy’ and the ‘take care of tomorrow policy’ — to which I referred 
when setting up the Non-identity Problem — are likely not to be the only options. 
Surely, she observes, there will be possible outcomes in which some of the q- 
individuals are better off than they are in A, and if there are, M* will no longer 
imply that A wrongs no one (Roberts 1998 p. 96). More generally, Roberts suggests 
that such cases should be treated as she treats the Extended Non-identity Problem 
(Figure 8) (1998 chap. 3). If only P and R are accessible, there is no basis for calling 
R worse. If Q is also accessible, D* will imply that R is worse. 

However, first, I have already expressed misgivings about the implications 
of personalism for the Extended Non-identity Problem. Second, as Roberts is 
prepared to admit, there are cases in which we cannot invoke further outcomes to 
save the day for personalism. Thus, I considered a case in which a woman can either 
have a child now who will have a serious genetic disorder or have a child later who 
will not. Assuming that there is only so much that can be done for the former child, 
this child is bound to have significantly lower welfare, and yet personalism does not 
render this, for him, optimal outcome worse. 

Finally, consider the Problem of Extinction (Figure 3). Consider first the 
version in which the last few inhabitants will be equally happy whether they re- 
populate the world or bring human existence to an end (so in terms of Figure 3, the 
/7-individuals have equal welfare in E and F). On this assumption, D* implies that q 
is wronged in E. This is because, according to Roberts, we should assign zero 
welfare to individuals in outcomes in which they do not exist and so the q- 
individuals have more welfare in F than in E. Therefore, (i) is satisfied in D*, as are 
(ii)-(iii). In F, on the other hand, no one is wronged. N* implies that q and r are not 
wronged, and M* implies that p is not. So R* implies that E is worse than F and P* 
implies that E is impermissible. 

But even if we assume that the /^-individuals are better off in E than in F, as 
represented in Figure 3, personalism may be in trouble. D* will then no longer 
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imply that anyone is wronged in either of the two outeomes because there is no one 
who is gratuitously worse off in either, and presumably Roberts would ideally wish 
to settle the conflict between p and q on the basis of a principle of fairness. 
Furthermore, as I pointed out in section 5, on any plausible welfare function, the 
misery of the ^-individuals in E outweighs the gain for the /^-individuals. So E is 
worse, and indeed impermissible.""" In other words, on the assumptions made, it is 
not only worse but impermissible for us to bring about the continued existence of 
the human race. Surely this cannot be right. 

10. THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

Because a wide person-affecting approach threatens to lead us to the Repugnant 
Conclusion, I have considered a number of alternative person-affecting principles 
that restrict the range of individuals to whom we owe concern. In effect these 
principles attempt to capture Narveson’s Slogan. I have argued that none of the 
principles are plausible. All of them imply versions of the Repugnant Conclusion. 
All of them create several other problems. 

Why do I claim that a wide person-affecting approach threatens to lead us 
to the Repugnant Conclusion when, obviously, the Wide Person-affecting Principle 
implies no such thing? My thinking is this. The idea motivating the Wide Person- 
affecting Principle implies that we can improve an outcome by adding extra happy 
individuals. If we do not make this assumption, the Wide Person-affecting Principle 
does not enable us to solve, for instance, the Non-identity Problem. But once we 
admit that we can improve an outcome by adding happy individuals, it becomes 
difficult to avoid the Repugnant Conclusion. Any plausible welfare function would 
seem to imply it. 

Consider, for instance. Outcome Utilitarianism. Clearly, since in Figure 4, 
H has a higher total of welfare than G, Outcome Utilitarianism implies that H is 
better. Likewise, if we give priority to the welfare of the worse off, H is better. The 
first unit of welfare that accrues to a life will then matter more than the second unit, 
the second unit will matter more than the third, and so on. So the units that accrue to 
individuals in H will generally matter more than the units that accrue to individuals 
in G. Once again, then, the Repugnant Conclusion has to be drawn."^^ Moreover, 
even if we combine our concern for total welfare or for the worse off with a concern 
for equality, we will not avoid the Repugnant Conclusion, for G and H are both 
perfectly equal. 

Of course, welfare functions that do not generate the Repugnant Conclusion 
have been devised. The simplest is average utilitarianism, but there are others. 
Attempts to avoid this conclusion have also been made that rely, not on particular 
welfare functions, but, for instance, on a denial of the transitivity of the bettemess 
relation."** However, it seems to me that none of these strategies has been very 
successful, and I shall say no more of them here."*^ (Note, though, that most, if 
not all, of them are compatible with a wide person-affecting approach.) It seems, 
then, that we must address the Repugnant Conclusion head-on. Not all theorists have 
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found the conclusion repugnant;*** and obviously if, on further reflection, the 
Repugnant Conclusion is in fact acceptable, the fact that a wide person-affecting 
approach invites this conclusion need not worry us after all. 

We can, I think, distinguish between two versions of the view that the 
Repugnant Conclusion is not really repugnant. According to the first, once we fully 
understand what this conclusion amounts to, we cease to find it counterintuitive — 
or, at least, cease to find it very counterintuitive. According to the second, while 
perhaps we continue to find it counterintuitive, certain theoretical considerations 
outweigh this intuition to such an extent that we should accept the conclusion. 

I prefer the second option. To me the Repugnant Conclusion is stubbornly 
counterintuitive, especially in the version in which the lives in the more populous 
outcome are barely worth living because they last only, say, one minute and consist 
in nothing but a slight pleasure. But there is something in the idea that theoretical 
considerations can be called upon to encourage acceptance of this conclusion. 

Let me address the issue of counterintuitiveness first. If I understand him 
correctly, Torbjdm Tannsjd holds that the Repugnant Conclusion is not (very) 
counterintuitive. He writes: 

The view I am prepared to defend is somewhat pessimistic but still, I am afraid, realistic. 

My impression is that if only our basic needs are satisfied, then, most of us are capable of 
living lives that, on balance, are worth experiencing. However, no matter how ‘lucky’ we 
are, how many ‘gadgets’ we happen to posses, we rarely reach beyond this level. If 
sometimes we do, this has very little to do with material affluence; rather, bliss, when it 
does occur, seems to be the ephemeral result of such things as requited infatuation, 
successful creative attempts and, of course, the proper administration of drugs ... Note also 
that many of the good things in life come with a price tag to be paid in terms of suffering. 

In many situations, we find ourselves momentarily below the line where our lives are 
worth living. Moreover, many people probably live lives that, on the whole, are worth not 
living. When this is acknowledged, the repugnant conclusion does not seem repugnant any 
51 

more. 

Here, Tannsjd suggests that our lives are much like the lives of the individuals who 
inhabit H in Figure 4. He suggests that, once we realise this, the Repugnant 
Conclusion ceases to seem repugnant. Since Tannsjd does not here refer to any 
theoretical reasons for accepting this conclusion, I shall assume that what he means 
is that the Repugnant Conclusion ceases to strike him as (very) counterintuitive. 

What should we make of this argument?*^ Elsewhere, I have raised two 
objections (Holtug, forthcoming). First, Tannsjd’s claims about our level of welfare 
seem to me to be not only somewhat but too pessimistic. Thus it seems to me that 
my own life could be significantly worse than it actually is and yet worth living. 
Now, Tannsjd has recently responded to this objection. He considers a case in 
which a person loses a limb and conjectures that in such a case, what will happen is 
that, after a while with low (in fact sub-zero) welfare, this person’s welfare will 
again increase until it reaches its original level. To support this claim, he refers to 
conversations with people who have acquired (non-congenital) disabilities. He 
informs us that they have always reported that after a period with lower welfare, 
they have become as well off as they used to be.** 
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However, first, I am not sure that the available statistieal evidenee supports 
Tannsjd’s elaims about people with aequired disabilities.^"^ Seeond, it seems to me 
that the relevant question to pose is not whether these people have regained their 
original welfare-level. Rather, it is whether, at some point after they aequired their 
disability, they have experieneed a lower welfare-level and yet found their life 
worth living. Finally, it seems to me that there is no partieular reason to look to 
people with aequired disabilities to obtain the relevant evidenee. In my own ease, I 
ean elearly diseem different periods in my life, some of whieh ineluded higher 
welfare-levels than others. I ean also diseem some periods in whieh my welfare has 
been lower than it has been on average over my life so far. And for what it is worth, 
it seems to me that at least some of these periods with below-average welfare have 
been intrinsieally worth living. 

My other objeetion to Tannsjd’s argument for the intuitive aeeeptability of 
the Repugnant Conelusion is this. It seems to me that he does not fully address what 
is repugnant about the Repugnant Conelusion. The repugnanee lies in the 
eombination of two features; the lives in H are barely worth living and the lives in 
G are mueh better. Tannsjd only addresses the former, and this feature, taken by 
itself, is not repugnant (sinee whatever ‘barely worth living’ may turn out to 
involve, the lives in H are worth living). So it seems to me that Tannsjd does not 
explain away the repugnanee. 

Let me emphasise that I am not suggesting that it is only the differenee in 
average welfare between G and H that renders the Repugnant Conelusion intuitively 
repugnant. To me, it makes an intuitive differenee that the inhabitants of H have 
lives barely worth living. Had they had pretty great lives, and had the differenee in 
average (or, for that matter, total) welfare between H and G been maintained, I 
would find the elaim that H is better mueh less troubling. In faet, I would nol find it 
troubling at all.^^ 

In response to my seeond objeetion, Tannsjd has pointed out that he is 
quite prepared to foeus on the eomparison of G and H.^^ He then points out that 
when he eonsiders that H might be pretty mueh like our world, that the Repugnant 
Conelusion is not eonsidered repugnant at higher levels and that, aeeording to Parlit, 
it takes 10 billion individuals (rather than a lower number) in G to establish the 
Repugnant Conelusion, he does not find this eonelusion repugnant. However, for 
those of us who eonsider the Repugnant Conelusion eounterintuitive, these 
eonsiderations may not help mueh. So I suggest that we eonsider the other sense in 
whieh the Repugnant Conelusion may be elaimed not to be repugnant. 

Are there, then, other eonsiderations that ease aeeeptanee of the Repugnant 
Conelusion, even if it is eounterintuitive? I have argued that the person-affeeting 
alternatives to the wide person-affeeting approaeh are not very plausible. In fael, 
they strike me as mueh less plausible than the wide person-affeeting approaeh, even 
if this approaeh leads us to the Repugnant Conelusion. And elearly, it is of no help 
to opt for an impersonal approaeh, beeause just like the wide person-affeeting 
approaeh, this approaeh invites the Repugnant Conelusion. Furthermore, if I am 
right in thinking that there is no (even minimally) plausible wide person-affeeting 
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distributive principle that avoids the repugnant verdict, perhaps we have overall 
reason to accept it. 

Let me finally add one further theoretical reason for embracing the 
Repugnant Conclusion. As Parfit and others have pointed out, if we deny this 
conclusion, we shall have to also deny some very plausible judgements.^’ For 
instance, we shall either have to deny that one improves an outcome by increasing 
the welfare of everyone and adding new happy individuals, or deny that one 
improves an outcome by slightly decreasing the welfare of the best off while 
simultaneously greatly increasing the welfare of an equal number of worst off^* 
This is the crux of Parfit’s so-called Second Paradox (Parfit 1986 pp. 156-160). 
Perhaps, then, while counterintuitive, the Repugnant Conclusion is acceptable after 
all. 

Where does this leave the wide person-affecting approach? I have 
suggested that this approach will saddle us with the Repugnant Conclusion. And I 
have argued that, while counterintuitive, this conclusion may be acceptable. On the 
other hand, perhaps I am mistaken in thinking that there is no plausible welfare 
function or other ‘device’ that enables us to avoid it. If there is such a function, it is 
likely to be available to the proponent of the wide person-affecting approach. (Of 
course, an alternative person-affecting approach will be unavailable, but I have 
argued that alternative approaches are in any case implausible.) In Reasons and 
Persons, Parfit did not find the theory of beneficence he was looking for, but 
nevertheless predicted that “the best theory about beneficence will not appeal to 
what is good or bad for those people whom our acts affecf’.^^ I suggest that this is 
exactly what it will do. 
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NOTES 



' The term the ‘Person-affecting Restriction’ is introduced in Glover (1977), p. 66, and employed in Parfit 
(1984), p. 394. 

^ For similar characterisations of welfarism, see Blackorby, Donaldson and Weymark (1984), pp. 328- 
332, Ng (1990), p. 171, and Sen (1987), p. 39. In Holtug (2003b), I point to some problems with this 
characterisation, but argue that different characterisations may be appropriate in different contexts. And in 
the present context, this characterisation will serve us just fine. 

^ For instance, he writes: “moral questions presuppose the existence of people” (Narveson (1976), p. 68). 

Sumner (1996), pp. 191-192. 

^ Goodin (1991), p. 242. 

"^Temkin (1993b), p. 315. 

^ Regan (1984), p. 205. 

^ Regan (1984Xp. 210. 

^ For instance, perhaps such a preference must be rational, self-regarding, and/or synchronic with its 
object. For a list of possible conditions, see Fehige and Wessels (1998), pp. xxv-xxvi. 

Admittedly, the benefit thus bestowed on this individual is rather special in that if he does not come 
into existence, he is not intrinsically harmed. That is, he does not suffer pain, preference-frustration, and 
nor does anything else intrinsically bad happen to him. However, many benefits are of this kind. Suppose 
that my rich uncle in America dies and I stand to inherit his fortune. However, before the cheque reaches 
me it is stolen and I never find out that I even had an uncle in America. Clearly, the outcome in which I 
receive the cheque is (in one respect) better for me than the outcome in which I do not, even if nothing 
intrinsically bad happens to me in the latter outcome. 

“ Broome (1993), p. 77, Heyd (1992), pp. 30-31, 122, Parfit (1984), p. 489. 

Thus, it is common for modal actualists (i.e. proponents of the view that everything that exists actually 
exists) to distinguish between existence and obtaining. A merely possible entity is one that exists but does 
not obtain (is not instantiated). See Stalnaker (1979) and Plantinga (1979). 

Wlodek Rabinowicz has suggested this account of the relevant relation (personal communication). In 
respect of ontological modesty, it is located between two alternative accounts of the relation. On the more 
modest account, statements about possible (but non-actual) states have actual states as their truthmakers - 
i.e. what renders them true, when true, is the way things actually are (e.g. Armstrong (1997), chapter 10). 
The relevant relation can then be claimed to obtain between the state of affairs, you exist, you, and 
(appropriate) states of affairs serving as truthmakers for claims about your nonexistence. This account is 
ontologically less extravagant in the sense that it does not claim the existence of non-obtaining states of 
affairs. More extravagant than both this account and that offered in the main text is one according to 
which the relevant relation obtains between you and the state of affairs, you exist, in one world, and the 
state of affairs, you do not exist, in another world. This account relies on a highly controversial modal 
realism defended by Lewis (1986). 

The distinction between narrow and wide person-affecting principles derives from Parfit (1984), pp. 
393-401. 

For instance, in some places Parfit refers to a similar principle as the ‘person-affecting claim’ (Parfit 
(1991), p. 32). The Narrow Principle is also equivalent to a version of the person-affecting principle 
Temkin calls the ‘Slogan’ (Temkin (1993a), p. 248). Interestingly, Temkin argues that the so-called 
levelling down objection to egalitarianism, according to which it cannot be in any respect better to 
increase equality by levelling down, presupposes the Slogan (Temkin (1993a), chapter 9). In various 
places I have argued that the objection can be supported by a much more plausible principle, namely a 
version of what I call the Wide Person-affecting Principle below (see Holtug (1998), Holtug (2003a) and 
Holtug (work in progress)). Temkin responds to my criticism in Temkin (2003). 

Furthermore, the combination of the Narrow Person-affecting Principle and the claim that existence 
cannot be better (worse) for an individual than nonexistence generates an intransitive ordering of 
outcomes. It does so for the same reason that, as I argue in section 6, the Necessary-person-affecting 
Principle generates an intransitive ordering. 

Moral philosophers have discussed this problem extensively since Parfit presented his pioneering work 
on the subject. See, for example, Parfit (1976), Parfit (1982), Parfit (1984), chapter 16, Heyd (1992), 
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chapter 4, Hanser (1990), Kavka (1982), Roberts (1998), chapter 3, Temkin (1993a), pp. 255-256, and 
Woodward (1986). 

For this particular version of the Non-identity Problem, see Temkin (1993a), pp. 255-256. 

Alternatively, it may be suggested that the Narrow Person-affecting Principle is in fact compatible with 
the claim that A is worse, since if B obtains, A is worse for r. However, on this reading the Narrow 
person-affecting Principle coincides with what I call the Wide Person-affecting Principle below; so let us 
rule out this reading. 

^‘^Holtug(1998),pp. 170-171. 

Along these lines, Robert Elliot writes that “To try ... to distinguish this person-regarding 
consequentialism [wide person-affecting consequentialism] from impersonal consequentialism is to make 
a distinction without a difference” (Elliot (1997), p. 164). 

Jonathan Glover makes a similar point in Glover (1992), p. 142. 

See e.g. Heyd (1992), Narveson (1967), Roberts (1998) and Wolf (1997). 

The label is McMahan’s (1981), p. 100. Strictly speaking, McMahan formulates the Asymmetry in 
terms of reasons rather than the value of outcomes, but for the present axiological purposes, my 
formulation is more appropriate. 

Sikora(1978),pp. 136-40. 

"''Wolf (1997), p. 117. 

"" Parfit(1984),p. 388. 

For good discussions of the moral relevance of the distinction between necessary and contingent 
individuals, and of the distinction, to be discussed in section 8, between actual and merely possible 
individuals, see Arrhenius (2000), pp. 139-145, and Bykvist (1998), pp. 98-104. 

Broome (1992), p. 124. 

Note that, since we are requiring individuals to exist in both outcomes, we need only consider whether 
there are individuals who are better (worse) off in one outcome to determine whether the principle allows 
this outcome to be better (worse). This gives us a simpler principle than the Wide Person-affecting 
Principle. 

According to the weak Pareto principle, an outcome is better than another if it is better for everyone 
(see e.g. Sen (1979), p. 479). 

"" In theory, it could be held that, within the limits set by the Necessary Person-affecting Principle, 
inequalities between individuals, whether necessary or contingent, can negatively affect the value of an 
outcome. But if only the welfare of necessary individuals matters, which is the intuition I have appealed 
to in formulating this principle, then why be concerned about welfare-inequalities that result from the 
welfare-levels of contingent individuals? In any case, with respect to some of the cases in which I 
consider the implications of the Necessary-person Bettemess Claim, the outcome claimed to be better 
includes equality amongst everyone, and so this theoretical option would make no difference. 

Heyd has another argument that would support the moral distinction between necessary and contingent 
individuals. I discuss this argument in Holtug (2001), pp. 380-382. 

Of course, they may hold that while we have an obligation not to create miserable individuals, we have 
no obligation to create happy ones. But then the Necessary-person-affecting Principle and the Necessary- 
person Bettemess Claim no longer explain the criterion of rightness; furthermore, problems of the sort 
encountered for the Asymmetry will emerge. 

For a similar point, see Broome (1992), p. 125. 

Let me briefly mention two ways in which the proponent of the Necessary-person Bettemess Claim 
may attempt to avoid this contradiction. First, some theorists have denied the transitivity of the bettemess 
relation (see Rachels (1998), Rachels (2001), pp. 217-219, Temkin (1987) and Temkin (1996)), which, of 
course, removes the inconsistency. While I cannot go into the matter here, I am inclined to reject this 
move. Second, one may relativise bettemess to comparisons of sets of outcomes. Thus, relative to the set 
consisting of K and L, K is better than L, relative to the set consisting of L and M, L is better than M and 
relative to the set consisting of K and M, M is better than K. Furthermore, there are no necessary 
individuals relative to the set consisting of K, L and M and so the Necessary-person Bettemess Claim 
does not rank this set. Hence, there is no inconsistency. However, this ‘relativisation’ implies that there 
are many situations in which a necessary-person-affecting approach simply offers no moral guidance 
(such as when comparing K, L and M). Also, it has some rather strange implications. Suppose that. 
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according to the Necessary-person Bettemess Claim, one outcome is clearly better than another. Now 
suppose that we introduce a new outcome into the comparison and that in the new set, there are no 
necessary individuals. Relative to the new set, the otherwise clearly better first outcome is no longer 
better than the second outcome. (For a good discussion of the sort of ‘separability’ that is at issue here, 
see Broome (1991).) 

The problem can be avoided if, instead of relativising value to agents, we relativise it to choices. Then, 
since your choice of having the child and your choice of donating the money are different choices, the 
latter may contribute value to the relevant outcome. In one place, Peter Singer considers such a view; he 
suggests that we might “count only beings who already exist, prior to the decision we are taking, or at 
least will exist independently of that decision” (Singer (1993), p. 103). 

For a similar objection to generocentrism, see Petersen (2001), pp. 413-414. 

^^Heyd(1992),p. 142. 

This is indeed a popular idea amongst population ethicists. Thus, Bigelow and Pargetter write that “the 
only persons that count are those that actually exist least at some time, and that persons that might have 
existed do not count” (Bigelow and Pargetter (1988), p. 174). Feinberg suggests that “foetuses, lacking 
actual wants and beliefs, have no actual interests in being bom, and it is difficult to think of any other 
reason for ascribing any rights to them other than on the assumption that they will in fact be bom” 
(Feinberg (1980), p. 180). Bonnie Steinbock argues: “we have obligations to actual sentient beings, 
existing now and in the future, but no obligations to merely possible people” (Steinbock (1992), p. 72). 
And Mary Warren claims: “the prima facie aim of morality should be to maximize the extent to which 
each actual — present or future — person’s interests are promoted” (Warren (1978), p. 24). In some of 
this work, however, it is not entirely clear whether the focus is on actual individuals or on actual 
preferences (the quote from Feinberg seems especially ambiguous in this regard). I discuss the 
implications of such a difference of focus in Holtug (2001), pp. 377-379. 

For a similar point, see Arrhenius (2000), pp. 140-141, and Bykvist (1998), pp. 103-104. 

Personalism has able proponents other than Roberts. Thus, Peter Vallentyne writes, “By and large, 
Roberts’s Personalism seems exactly right” (Vallentyne (2000), p. 646). 

Roberts (1998), pp. 62-64. 

Roberts (1998), pp. 75-76. 

In cases such as this, Roberts responds that she sees it “in all significant respects” analogous to a case 
in which a doctor performs heart surgery on a patient, thus causing him pain but saving his life (Roberts 
(1998), p. 98). I find this rather surprising. After all, by performing the operation, the doctor presumably 
increases both total and average welfare, and possibly equality. On the other hand, by having the child 
with less welfare rather than the child with more, presumably the woman decreases both total and average 
welfare, and possibly equality. 

A further reason to suppose that Roberts is committed to the claim that E is worse is that she wants to 
include the value of equality in her theory of fairness. Arguably, F is more equal than E (depending on 
how we take this value to apply to variable populations; see Temkin (1993a), chapter 7). However, 
elsewhere Roberts proposes that personalism should be combined not with egalitarianism proper, but with 
a principle similar to leximin (Roberts (2002), pp. 344-349). And it may be suggested that in terms of 
leximin, F is better than E because the worst off are better off in F. But this would be too swift. The 
reason why the worst off are better off in F is that those who are worst off in E do not exist in F. And it 
seems implausible to claim, as a general rule, that an outcome is better than another if it leaves out those 
who are worst off in the latter outcome. 

I discuss this implication of prioritarianism in greater detail in Holtug (1999). 

The list of such functions and attempts includes critical level theories (Blackorby, Bossert and 
Donaldson (1997)), discontinuity theories (Crisp (1992), pp. 149-152, Glover (1977), pp. 69-71, Griffin 
(1996), pp. 338-340), frustrationist theories (Fehige (1998)), perfectionist theories (Parfit (1986)), 
theories that deny the transitivity of the bettemess relation (Rachels (2001)) and variable value theories 
(Hurka(1983)). 

For an excellent critical discussion of many of them, see Arrhenius (2000). 

Thus, the list of exceptions includes, amongst others, Attfield (1995), pp. 162-169, Hare (1993), p. 68, 
Ryberg (1996), pp. 172-174, Sikora (1978), pp. 116-117, and Tannsjo (1998), pp. 160-163. Heyd has also 
said that he does not find the Repugnant Conclusion that repugnant, or repugnant at all (personal 
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communication). 

Tannsjo (forthcoming), p. 7. 

Interestingly, similar arguments appear in Attfield (1995), pp. 162-169, Ryberg (1996), pp. 164-174, 
and Sikora (1978), pp. 116-117. 

Tannsjo (forthcoming), p. 10. 

See e.g. Brickman, Coates and Janoff-Bulman (1978), p. 921. 

Incidentally, prioritarianism provides a nice explanation of why a ‘repugnant’ verdict at a higher level 
is more attractive. When we increase the welfare-level in H while keeping the difference between the 
average (or total) in H and G constant, the increase in welfare that accrues to every individual in H falls at 
a lower level than the increase that accrues to every individual in G and so has greater moral value. 

Tannsjo (forthcoming), p. 12. 

See Arrhenius (2000), especially his second impossibility theorem, pp. 169-171, Kitcher (2000), pp. 
568-569, and Parfit (1986), pp. 156-160. Neither Arrhenius, Kitcher nor Parfit, however, take their 
arguments to establish the acceptability of the Repugnant Conclusion. Tannsjd, on the other hand, does 
take such arguments to establish its acceptability. 

Alternatively, one can deny the transitivity of the bettemess relation (see Rachels (2001), pp. 227-232), 
but I (shall continue to) consider this a non-option. 

Parfit (1984), p. 378. 
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REPUGNANCE OR INTRANSITIVITY: 
A REPUGNANT BUT FORCED CHOICE 



A set of arguments shows that either the Repugnant Conclusion and its variants are 
true or the better-than relation isn’t transitive. Which is it? This is the most important 
question in population ethics. The answer will point the way to Parfit’s elusive 
Theory X. 



1. PARFIT AND SIDGWICK 

In many ways, Derek Parfit’s Reasons and Persons is the natural successor to Henry 
Sidgwick’s The Methods of Ethics. Sidgwick’s book was the greatest work in ethics 
of the 19th century; Parfit’s was the greatest work in ethics of the 20th century. Each 
is the magnum opus of an English utilitarian, though neither is narrowly utilitarian. 
Sidgwick’s methods of ethics — Egoism, Intuitionism, and Utilitarianism — correspond 
to Parfit’s ‘S,’ ‘M’ and ‘C’ — ^the Self-interest Theory, Common-Sense Morality, and 
Consequentialism — which are key players in about half of Parfit’s book. And Parfit 
can claim to solve Sidgwick’s biggest problem: Sidgwick embraces Utilitarianism 
and Egoism yet cannot resolve the “fundamental contradiction’’ between them; Parfit 
interprets Egoism as a theory of rationality and claims to refute it. ' 

Parfit’s book stands a better chance of being widely read in the 23rd century. 
Even now, Sidgwick is not read much. There are several reasons for this. Sidgwick’s 
subtle discussions of moral psychology have inspired few research programs among 
professional ethicists; his prose is dry; his book is long; and it is not clear which parts 
of it to read, since it is of fairly even quality. By contrast, Parfit’s book readily 
inspires research: its arguments seem compelling, yet its conclusions are often 

counterintuitive. Parfit’s imaginative examples keep his work from being dry. And 
though Reasons and Persons is long, to my mind the parts on personal identity and 
population ethics stand out, and each could be read, separately, by those in the 23rd 
century.^ 



2. THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

“When he was asked about his book,’’ writes Parfit, “Sidgwick said that its first word 
was Ethics, and its last failure. This could have been the last word of my Part Four.’’^ 
In Part Four, “Future Generations,’’ Parfit tries but fails to find “Theory X,’’ a 
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satisfactory account of well-being. Theories of well-being concern the utilitarian part 
of ethics without claiming that it’s the whole. Such theories merely recognize well- 
being as one value and may be supplemented with principles of justice or desert or 
whatever else may fall outside utility. Theory X is not about what well-being consists 
in (whether pleasure, say, or preference-satisfaction);^' rather, it concerns the form of a 
theory of well-being. Consider an example. According to the total principle, a state 
of affairs is exactly as good (in terms of well-being) as its total sum of well-being. A 
corollary to this is that the best state of affairs (in terms of well-being) has the greatest 
total sum of well-being. This principle is a candidate for Theory X, even if the nature 
of well-being goes unexplained. On it, our principle of well-being has a maximizing 
form. Finding Theory X is the goal of population ethics — a field spawned by Parfit’s 
work.^ 

Mill never distinguished total and average utilitarianism; but Sidgwick did, 
and he was the first to observe that they don’t always coincide. In particular, he noted 
that growing the population can increase total utility, even as it diminishes average 
utility.^ To this Rawls added that, on total utilitarianism, “the population should be 
encouraged to grow indefinitely no matter how low the average has fallen.’’^ (Rawls 
should have added: so long as the average remains positive.) Sidgwick and Rawls 
thus paved the way for Parfit’s Repugnant Conclusion* (RC). Parfit uses Sidgwick 
and Rawls’ idea to argue, not against total utilitarianism, but against the related total 
principle of well-being. According to the RC: 

(RC) For any possible population of at least ten billion people, all with a 
very high quality of life, there must be some much larger imaginable 
population whose existence, if other things are equal, would be better, even 
though its members have lives that are barely worth living.^ 

Since the RC applies to “any possible population of at least ten billion people,’’ it 
applies to an unlimited number of cases. But, like Parfit, I will focus on just one. On 
the RC, Z is better than A, other things being equal, where Z is an enormous 
population of lives barely worth living, and A is ten billion lives of very high quality. 
What is supposedly repugnant is not Z itself but the claim that Z is better than A.*" 

The RC requires interpretation. First, its “other things being equal” clause 
refers to values outside well-being; Z and A must be equal with respect to justice, 
desert, beauty, knowledge, and so on." It is thus a claim in population ethics: it is 
about the value of well-being. Second, assume that no one who exists in A also exists 
in Z — ^this will simplify the discussion later. Third, the Z-lives could be barely worth 
living in at least three ways: they could be free of pain but include only extremely 
mild pleasures; their e cstasies could barely outweigh their agonies; and they could be 
blissful like the A-lives but very short. Portmore thus refers to Drab Z, Roller Coaster 
Z, and Short-lived Z." I will assume Drab Z, as Parfit does." The pleasures in Z are 
the pleasures of muzak and potatoes." If you abhor muzak and potatoes, feel free to 
imagine different marginal pleasures. Fourth, note that the RC directly concerns 
value, not action: it says that Z is better than A, not that we should bring about 
Z rather than A. The RC is certainly not the claim that we ought to have as many 
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children as possible, nor does that claim follow from a total theory of well-being. As 
many writers have pointed out, increasing the population might decrease total well- 
being. 

The RC is important partly as a counterexample to total utilitarianism and to 
the total principle of well-being. However, a qualification is needed. Not every 
maximizing theory entails the RC; on some, Z contains a smaller total of well-being 
than A, no matter how large Z is. This might be for either of two reasons. First, some 
maximizers reject a single additive scale of value: they think there is a discontinuity 
in values between A and — or, in my vocabulary, that the goods in A are lexically 
better than those in Z. Second, some maximizers deny that the Z-lives have any 
value at all. This is the view of Kavka and Feldman.'^ They think the value of the Z- 
lives cannot sum up to (much less surpass) the value of the A-lives. Thus the RC is a 
counterexample to just some theories incorporating the total principle. 

But even more significant, I think, is the role the RC plays in the arguments 
below. These force us either to embrace the RC or to reject the transitivity of the 
relation being better than with respect to well-being (“better than,” for short). 
Choosing between those options will point the way to Theory X: the form of a 
perfect theory of well-being. 

3. VARIANTS OF THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

The RC is about large populations of lives worth living. For our discussion, we may 
simplify it as follows: 

RC\ A very large population of lives barely worth living is better than a population of 
ten billion ecstatic lives. 

Here ‘better than’ stands for ‘better than in terms of well-being.’** For simplicity, I 
will talk about well-being in terms of pleasurable and painful experiences. Nothing 
turns on whether there is more to well-being than such experiences. 

A diagram can represent the states of affairs*^ in the RC: 



A Z 

The width of the blocks represents population size; height represents quality of life. 
So, Z’s population is much larger than A’s, but A’s population is much happier. The 
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Z-block should be even wider — it should go off the page — and the A-block should be 
even taller. These diagrams will not be perfect, but I find them helpful. 

I’ll now lay out three variants of the RC, which involve altering the quality 
of life in the RC, the population size, or both. Each variant pits quantity of well-being 
against quality. 

First, the RC can be put in terms of lives not worth living. Or, better yet, 
let’s call them lives worth ending, to make it clear that they’re below the level of 
neutrality (even neutral lives are “not worth living’’ in the sense of not being 
positively good). Call this variant the 

Reverse RC: A very large population of lives barely worth ending is worse than a 
population of ten billion agonizing lives. 

(neutrality) 



-Z 



-A 

According to the Reverse RC, -Z is worse than -A. Really, the -Z-block should be 
even wider (-Z is very large), while the -A block should come even further down (the 
people in -A suffer horribly all the time). The Reverse RC can be traced to Frank 
Jackson.^** Like the RC, it is highly counterintuitive. 

The RC may also apply to a population of one. According to the 

Single Life RC: A very long life consisting of days barely worth living is better than a 
century of ecstasy. 



Z A 

Now width shows the length of the life; the height shows its quality. 

The Single Life RC claims that Z is better than A. Cowen calls it 
“Methuselah’s Paradox.’’^' It was first discussed by McTaggart.^^ He accepts it. 
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while acknowledging that, “This conclusion would, I believe, be repugnant to certain 
moralists”^^ (my emphasis). Parfit rejects the Single Life RC, as does Griffin.^'^ 

Finally, the RC may apply to a single person whose life is worth ending. 
According to the 

Reverse Single Life RC: A very long life consisting of days barely worth ending is 
worse than a century of agony. 

(neutrality) 



-Z 



-A 

According to the Reverse Single Life RC, -Z is worse than -A. The Reverse Single 
Life RC is introduced here. It is hard to believe that anyone acquainted with agony 
would accept it. 

I will call these four claims “the RCs.” The RCs seem to follow from the 
total principle of well-being. Intuitively, they stand or fall together. 



4. ARGUMENTS FOR VARIANTS OF THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

Similar arguments apply to each variant. At the risk of seeming repetitive. I’ll spell 
each out. Let’s begin with an argument for the RC. 

Let A again be a population of ten billion lives of extremely high quality. 
And let B be a population of 100 billion lives of very high quality but not quite as 
high as A. 



A 



B 



B, it seems, is better than A; for surely a very small loss in quality can be outweighed 
by a huge gain in quantity. 
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In the next diagram, the B-block is condensed so the diagrams will fit on the 

page. 




If B is better than A, then C is better than B. C bears the same relation to B as B 
bears to A: C is ten times the size of B, and its members fare almost as well as B’s 
members. Similarly, D would be better than C; E would be better than D; and so on. 
Best of all would be Z: an extraordinarily large population of lives barely worth 
living. But to say that Z is better than A is to affirm the RC. 

This is similar to an argument Parfit gives in Reasons and Persons and 
“Overpopulation and the Quality of Life.”^'’ In Reasons and Persons, Parfit is 
discussing the Mere Addition Paradox, which involves states of affairs much like A 
and B (which are also called “A” and “B”). Parfit argues that someone who thinks 
that B is better than A must accept the RC. The difference between our arguments is 
this. In Parfit’ s, the quality of life in B is just 80% of that in A, and B is only twice as 
large. 




A and B in Parfit’s argument 

Given those stipulations, Parfit is inclined to think that A is better than B, despite A’s 
lower total utility. But in my argument, A’s quality of life is only very slightly higher 
than B’s, and B is ten times larger. Thus, in my argument it is much more plausible to 
think that B is better than A. And so the RC is harder to avoid. 

Let’s turn to the analogous argument for the Reverse RC. Let -A be a 
population of ten billion lives of extremely low quality. These people suffer all the 
time. Let -B be a population of 100 billion lives of very low quality but not quite as 
low as -A. 
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-B, it seems, is worse than -A; for surely a huge increase in suffering can outweigh a 
slight decrease in its intensity. 

(neutrality) 




But if -B is worse than -A, then -C is worse than -B. -C bears the same relation to -B 
as -B bears to -A: -C is ten times the size of -B, and its members fare almost as 
badly. Similarly, -D is worse than -C; -E is better than -D; and so on. Worst of all is 
-Z: an extraordinarily large population of lives barely worth ending. To say that -Z is 
worse than -A is to affirm the Reverse RC. This argument, like the last, is hard to 
resist. 

Now consider an analogous argument for the Single Life RC. Let A be a life 
consisting in 100 years of ecstasy, and let B be a life consisting in 1,000 years of 
pleasure slightly less intense. B is better than A; for surely a very small loss in 
quality within a single life can be outweighed by a huge gain in quantity. 




A B 



Here width shows the length of the life; height shows its quality. 
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But if B is better than A, then C is better than B. C bears the same relation to B as B 
bears to A: C is ten times longer than B, and its quality is almost as high. Similarly, 
D would be better than C; E would be better than D; and so on. Best of all would be 
Z: a very long life whose days are barely worth living. But to say that Z is better 
than A is to affirm the Single Life RC.^^ Given this argument, the Single Life RC is 
hard to avoid. 

Finally, consider the analogous argument for the Reverse Single Life RC. 



(neutrality) 




Let -A be a life consisting in 100 years of agony, and let -B be a life consisting in 
1,000 years of pain slightly less intense. -B is worse than -A; for surely a very small 
gain in quality within a single life can be outweighed by a huge increase in suffering. 
But if -B is worse than -A, then -C is worse than -B. -C bears the same relation to -B 
as -B bears to -A: -C is ten times longer than -B, and its quality is almost as low. 
Similarly, -D would be worse than -C; -E would be worse than -D; and so on. Worst 
of all would be -Z: a very long life whose days are barely worth ending. But to say 
that -Z is worse than -A is to affirm the Reverse Single Life RC. 

These arguments are hard to answer. And there are two more to come, 
which intensify the crisis: one for the RC, and one for the Reverse RC. 

5. THE SECOND PARADOX AND THE REVERSE SECOND PARADOX 

In “Overpopulation and the Quality of Life” Parfit introduced the Second Paradox, a 
brilliant descendant of his widely-discussed Mere Addition Paradox.^* Both can be 
presented as arguments for the RC, but the Second Paradox is even more baffling; it 
makes avoiding the RC even harder. What a shame that it has been almost 
completely ignored in the literature. 

Here’s how it goes. First, consider A+ 
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100 



50 



A+ 



A+ consists in two groups of 10 billion people: one whose lives are at ‘100,’ an 
ecstatic level, and another whose lives are at ‘50,’ a quality of life well worth living. 
A+ will now be transformed into Omega 100 (i.e., Z) via changes for the better — even 
though Omega 100 seems worse than A+. I will continue to use ‘better’ as short for 
‘better in terms of well-being,’ although in his presentation Parfit may have meant 
‘better’ to stand for ‘all things considered better.’ 

The transition from A+ to Omega 100 involves two kinds of change. The 
first occurs as A+ becomes Alpha. 



100 



50 



A+ 



105 



45 



Alpha 



...and so on 



Let’s drop the assumption that no person exists in multiple states of affairs. The A+ 
people also exist in Alpha. Alpha is created by raising both groups in A+ to a 105 
level of well-being and adding many, many groups of 10 billion people whose lives, at 
45, are well worth living. Everyone in A+ benefits from the change, especially those 
in the 50 group, and the only “cosf’ is adding people who are glad to exist. Clearly, 
Alpha is better than A+. 

The second kind of change occurs as Alpha becomes Beta. 



105 



104 
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Alpha Beta 

Alpha becomes Beta by lowering the two better-off groups in Alpha from 105 to 104 
but raising as many worse-off groups from 45 to 104. (Even after this change, many 
groups in Beta are at 45.) This change is good for well-being because the quality of 
life is lowered only for the better-off, and only when this loss is more than outweighed 
by gains for the worse-off This kind of change occurs until we reach Omega. 




Alpha Beta .... Omega 

Here the groups of identical utility levels are condensed into one block. In Omega, 
many groups are at 90 but many more are still at 45. 




etc. etc. 

Omega Alpha 2 Beta 2 .... Omega 2 
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Omega is transformed into Alpha 2 by improving all the lives in Omega to 95 
(including the lives that were at 45) and adding many more groups at 40. This repeats 
the first sort of change. Alpha 2 is transformed into Beta 2 by lowering the better-off 
groups to 94 but raising the same number of worse-off groups to 94. This repeats the 
second sort of change. By the time we reach Omega 2, the better-off groups are down 
to 80, though there are many more of them, while many groups are still at 40. At 
Alpha 3 all the people in Omega 2 are promoted to the level of 85 and many groups at 
35 are added. 

So at each Omega the average quality of life is lower than at the previous 
Omega, and the population is much greater. At Omega 100, everyone’s life is barely 
worth living at each moment. Omega 100 is identical to Z. We want to say both that 
Omega 100 is worse than A+ and that each change from A+ to Omega 100 is an 
improvement. 

The Second Paradox is very hard to answer. But the Reverse Second 
Paradox may be even harder. 

The Reverse Second Paradox 

The Second Paradox may also be formulated in terms of lives worth ending. This 
“Reverse” Second Paradox is paradoxical because it seems to prove the Reverse RC. 
Here’s how it goes. Consider A- 

(neutrality) 



A- contains two groups of 10 billion people: one whose lives are at ‘-100,’ an 
agonizing level, and another whose lives are at ‘-50,’ a very bad level, but not nearly 
as bad as -100. A- will now be transformed into -Omega 100 (i.e., -Z) via changes for 
the worse — even though -Omega 100 seems better than A-. Again, two kinds of 
change are employed. The first occurs as A- becomes -Alpha. 




(neutrality) 
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-Alpha is created by lowering both groups in A- to a -105 level of agony and adding 
many, many groups of 10 billion people whose lives, at -45, are well worth ending. 
Everyone in A- is harmed by the change, especially those in the -50 group, and people 
are added whose lives are worth ending. Clearly, -Alpha is worse than A-. 

The second kind of change occurs as -Alpha becomes -Beta. 




-Alpha -Beta 



-Alpha becomes -Beta by raising the two worse-off groups in -Alpha from -105 to - 
104 but lowering as many better-off groups from -45 all the way down to -104. (Even 
after this change, many groups are at -45.) This change seems, on the whole, to be 
bad for well-being because the quality of life is only slightly improved for the worst- 
off in Alpha, while as many people are made much worse off — ^their pains become 
much worse. (If one doubts that this change is for the worse, we can stipulate that, for 
every person made better-off, many people are made worse off) This kind of change 
occurs until we reach -Omega. 





-Alpha 



-Beta 



-Omega 
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In -Omega, many groups are at -90 but many more are still at -45. 

The argument continues as we compare -Omega with -Alpha 2. 




-Omega -Alpha 2 -Beta 2 -Omega 2 



-Omega becomes -Alpha 2 by downgrading all the lives in -Omega to -95 (including 
the lives that were at -45) and adding many more groups at -40. This repeats the first 
sort of change. -Alpha 2 is transformed into -Beta 2 by raising the worse-off groups 
to -94 but lowering the same number of worse-off groups to 94. This repeats the 
second sort of change. By the time we reach -Omega 2, the worse-off groups are up 
to -80, while many groups are still at -40. At -Alpha 3 all the people in -Omega 2 are 
demoted to the level of -85 and many groups at -35 are added. 

So at each -Omega the average quality of life is higher than at the previous 
Omega, and the population is much greater. At -Omega 100, everyone’s life is barely 
worth ending. -Omega 100 is identical to -Z. We want to say both that -Omega 100 is 
better than A- and that each change from A- to -Omega 100 is for the worse. Can we? 
We can, but only if we deny the transitivity of better-than. 



6. OBJECTIONS TO THE ARGUMENTS 

Objection #1: “These arguments are just Sorites paradoxes. Such paradoxes are 
notoriously difficult to resolve, and their solution will be of interest in metaphysics, 
not ethics.’’ 

As Parfit notes, arguments like these are not of the Sorites form, despite superficial 
resemblances.^** Sorites arguments appeal to a series of steps each of which 
individually makes no difference, though together the steps make a great difference. 
Consider, for example, this argument: a human being bom ten minutes ago is an 
infant; one second makes no difference as to whether a human being is an infant; 
therefore, a human being bom ten minutes and one second ago is an infant; therefore 
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(by iterated steps), a human being bom 33 years ago is an infant. The arguments I’ve 
presented, however, appeal to a series of steps each of which makes a difference, in 
every possibly relevant way. Consider the argument for the RC. It begins by 
comparing A and B, where A is ten billion lives of extremely high quality, and B is 
100 billion lives of quality almost as high. On my view: B is better than A; it matters 
that the lives in A are better at each moment than those in B; and it matters that B’s 
population is greater than A’s. Everything possibly relevant matters. And similarly 
for the other comparisons, in this and in the other arguments. None can be dismissed 
as yet another Sorites paradox to be handled by the metaphysicians. 

Objection #2: “The states of affairs in these arguments are too unrealistic to matter.” 

These states of affairs are unrealistic, in many ways. In some of them, people live 
very, very long lives; in others, an extraordinary number of people exist. In reality, 
there are fewer people, who live shorter lives. But why does this matter? Without 
further explanation, objection #2 is just a dismissive remark. I’ll consider four ways 
in which it might be amplified. 

First, the arguments I’ve given employ better-than statements as premises. 
Maybe the idea is that, though “realistic” ethical statements have truth-values, 
“unrealistic” ethical statements do not — ^they are not really statements — and so the 
arguments have illegitimate premises. But if realistic ethical statements can be true 
or false, why can’t the others? When discussing physical reality, as opposed to 
ethical reality, we assume that unrealistic statements can have truth values. For 
example, it is true that if the Earth acquired eighty-three more moons, its climate 
would change. Intuitively, ethical reality seems no different. Intuitively, it seems 
true that Heaven is better than Hell, even if “Heaven” and “Hell” are unrealistic 
notions. So this objection needs more elaboration and defense. 

Second, perhaps the idea is that our ethical principles should be restricted, so 
as not to apply to such unrealistic situations. But why this should be, if there are 
ethical truths about such situations (if, for example. Heaven is better than Hell)? 
Again, this objection needs more work. 

Third, perhaps the idea is that ethics is inherently practical, while these 
arguments are pure fantasy. But this confuses applied ethics with theoretical ethics. 
Theoretical ethics is not about achieving some practical goal; it’s about finding the 
truth. Fantastic examples can help us find the truth in population ethics. Moreover, 
the true theory — Theory X — will have practical implications. 

Finally, perhaps the idea is that we can’t make reliable judgments about the 
relative value of unrealistic states of affairs. Our ability to make evaluative 
judgments, after all, developed in response to real-life dilemmas, not far-fetched 
puzzles with little diagrams. But note that this “objection” does not deny that the 
arguments pose genuine problems; it merely voices skepticism about whether we can 
solve them. And this skepticism is overstated, for several reasons. First, the 
comparisons in the arguments involve just two factors: population size or length of 
life, and hedonic intensity. The simplicity of the questions increases our chances of 
finding the right answers. Second, even if our moral intuitions were raised on a diet 
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of “realistic” questions, we can get better at thinking about the unrealistic ones by 
snacking on them. Population ethicists are very familiar with the kind of comparisons 
involved in the arguments. Third, our ordinary experience can inform our assessment 
of these arguments, in various ways. Consider, for example, whether the A-life is 
better than the B-life, A being a century of ecstasy, and B being 1,000 years of 
slightly less intense pleasure. B, I’ve claimed, is better than A. This is analogous to 
the “realistic” claim that 10 minutes of ecstatic pleasure is better than 1 minute of 
slightly more ecstatic pleasure. The hardest intuitive question in the arguments is 
whether the RCs are true. But even here our experience is helpful, if we have 
experienced blissful pleasures, mild pleasures, mild pains, and agonizing pains, and if 
we have a good memory of them. 

Objection #3: “We can answer these arguments by appealing to Parfit’s principle of 
Perfectionism.” 

To resolve the Second Paradox, Parfit endorses Perfectionism, the principle that 
“even if some change brings a great net benefit to those who are affected, it is a 
change for the worse if it involves the loss of one of the best things in life.”^’ In 
Parfit’s example, it would be bad, on the whole, to lose Mozart’s music, even if 
Haydn’s music becomes enjoyed much more often and so people are, on the whole, 
much better off Parfit says, “We are . . . concerned about the disappearance from the 
world of the kinds of experience and activity which do most to make life worth 
living.”^^ Thus he thinks that, in his Second Paradox, Beta is not better than Alpha, 
since the move from Alpha to Beta involves the disappearance of one of the best 
things in life. Alpha consists in two groups at the 105 level and many groups at 45; 
Beta consists in four groups at the 104 level and many groups at 45 (but two fewer 
than in Alpha). The transition from Alpha to Beta involves the loss of Alpha’s 105- 
level pleasures. 

Perfectionism might not apply to the Second Paradox, as I’ve presented it. 
In my presentation, “Beta is better than Alpha” is short for “Beta is better than Alpha 
in terms of well-being.” Could Perfectionism justify a claim about well-being? This 
depends on whether it is within the sphere of well-being. On one hand, it would seem 
to be, since “the best things in life” are the things that contribute most to well-being. 
On the other hand, the loss of any of those things is supposed to outweigh any gains 
in well-being, so the best things seem to be valued independently of well-being. I 
won’t try to settle this issue. I’ll just assume, for the sake of argument, that 
Perfectionism applies to the Second Paradox. Could it provide a plausible resolution? 

However plausible Parfit’s example of Mozart might be. Perfectionism is 
very implausible as applied to the Second Paradox. Intuitively, it does seem terrible 
to lose artistic wonders. But a transition from Alpha to Beta need only involve 
Alpha’s ecstatic pleasures getting slightly less intense. While regrettable, this is 
hardly like losing the All-Time Greatest Works of Man. Surely such a loss could be 
outweighed by enough ecstasy or near-ecstasy. Moreover, as Parfit says. 
Perfectionism “conflicts with the preferences that most of us would have about our 
own futures. Indeed: Perfectionism entails that a very brief taste of the best 
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pleasure would be a better future than a very long duration of pleasure very slightly 
less intense. And so, if Perfectionism entails that Alpha is better than Beta, and that 
the shorter pleasure is better than the longer, I find these excellent reasons to reject 
Perfectionism.^'^ Parfit may too. He says, “[Perfectionism] seems to me, at times, 
crazy. 

But even if one accepted a Perfectionist response to the Second Paradox, the 
analogue of Perfectionism would be wildly implausible as a response to the argument 
for the Reverse Second Paradox. On what might be called Reverse Perfectionism, 
“even if some change brings a great net harm to those who are affected, it is a change 
for the better if it involves the loss of one of the worst things in life.” On this view, 
the shortest duration of agony is worse than the longest duration of agony almost as 
bad. This is nuts. Thus, Perfectionism is of little or no help in combating the 
arguments. 

As our discussion suggests, the argument for the Reverse Second Paradox is 
harder to rebut than the argument for the Second Paradox. In general, the pain- 
analogues of arguments are harder to rebut than the pleasure-analogues, since 
differences in pleasure can be disregarded more easily than differences in pain. Parfit 
presents his paradoxes solely in terms of lives worth living, but I think they are harder 
to resolve in terms of lives worth ending. 

Objection #4: “Each argument relies on a series of better-than judgments, divorced 
from issues about choice. But the right is prior to the good; judgments about value 
must be derived from judgments about action. So these arguments must be put in 
terms of action — in terms of bringing about state of affairs — to pose clear, legitimate 
problems.” 

I don’t think the right is prior to the good. Suffering is bad even when no agency was 
involved in its production. And torture is wrong at least partly because suffering is 
bad. But I won’t pursue these issues. Rather, I’ll offer variants of the arguments 
involving choice. 

Consider the argument for the RC. In it, A is ten billion ecstatic lives; B is 
100 billion less-ecstatic lives; C is a trillion lives almost as good; and so on to Z, an 
extraordinarily large population of lives barely worth living. B is better than A; C is 
better than B; and best of all is Z. There are two ways to create an action-analogue of 
this argument. 

First, we can ask whether it would be better to create B rather than A, C 
rather than B, and so on — supposing we could create them. Presumably, creating B is 
better than creating A, creating C is better than creating B, creating D is better than C, 
and so on. The repugnant conclusion of this argument is that creating Z is better than 
creating A. Note that when I say “creating B is better than creating A,” I mean it’s 
better given only A and B as options. 

Admittedly, this variant allows the following response: “Although it is good 
to make existing people happier, there is no value in making people who will be 
happy. We have no reason to create a happy person; nor do we have more reason to 
create a happier person rather than a different, less happy person. So, we should be 
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indifferent between these 26 options. And in particular, creating Z is neither better 
nor worse than creating A.” I think that creating A is better than creating 
However, I can’t try to resolve these issues here, which Tooley has called “the hardest 
in ethics.’’^* 

Second, we may suppose that umpteen zillion people already exist whose 
lives are neither good nor bad. And we may ask, would it be better to raise 10 billion 
of them up to the A-level of well-being or 100 billion up to the B-level? If the latter 
is better, would it be even better to raise a trillion of them up to the C-level? And so 
on. Again, a repugnant conclusion looms large: that we would do better to raise 
many people to the Z-level rather than 10 billion people to the A-level. And again, 
each step of the argument asserts merely that one choice beats another given just 
those two options. 

Thus, each of the six main arguments yields two variants. So far. I’ve 
suggested that the first variants raise thorny issues about the ethics of creation. 
However, this is not true of the pain-involving arguments; again, they pose the greater 
problem. Consider the first variant of the argument for the Reverse RC. It asks 
whether it would be worse to create -B rather than -A, -C rather than -B, and so on. 
Its repugnant conclusion is that it would be worse to create -Z (all those lives barely 
worth ending) than -A (with all that agony). In response, it would be wholly 
implausible to say: “Although it is bad to make existing people unhappy, there is no 
disvalue in making people who will be unhappy. We have no reason to refrain from 
creating miserable people; nor do we have reason to create a less miserable person 
rather than a different person who suffers more. We should be indifferent between all 
of these alternatives. And in particular, creating -Z is neither better nor worse than 
creating -A.’’ Of course it matters whether we create slightly miserable people, or 
people in great agony. Thus, each pain-involving argument yields two terribly vexing 
action analogues. 

Much more could be said about these arguments. I’ll just say where I think 
they lead. Just as the main arguments force us to embrace either the RCs or the 
intransitivity of bettemess, these arguments force us to embrace either the action- 
involving RCs or the intransitivity of the relation “being a better choice than, given 
only these two options.’’ 



7. REPUGNANCE AND INTRANSITIVITY 

There are only two viable responses to the arguments: to accept them, and thus the 
RCs; and to deny the transitivity of better-than. If you know other defensible options, 
publish! 

The RCs are defensible. Sikora, Anglin, Hudson, Ng, Attfield, Ryberg, Norcross, 
Potion, and Tannsjo defend the RC, while McTaggart defends the Single Life RC.^^ 
The RCs’ defenders can emphasize how much goodness (or badness) can accumulate, 
bit by bit, over time (or across a large population). And they may ask whether our 
intuitions against the RCs are due to: 
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• an inability to adequately imagine long stretches of time (or enormous 
populations); 

• an irrational bias towards the near, where one cares disproportionately 
about the immediate future; 

• our comparing the A and Z populations by imagining that we are just 
one person in each state of affairs; 

• our imagining that the Z-lives in the RC become worse over time; 



and so on. Moreover, the RCs’ defenders can appeal to the arguments in this paper, 
supplementing them with arguments for transitivity. 

Denying transitivity is also viable. Since this option seems so radical, and since I 
endorse it. I’ll defend it in more detail. 

First, let me explain how the arguments rely on transitivity. According to the 
principle of transitivity, if p is better than q, and q is better than r, then p is better than 
r. (Intransitivity is the denial of this principle.''*’) For illustrative purposes, consider 
the argument for the RC. On it, B is better than A, C is better than B . . . and Z is 
better than Y; so, Z is better than A. Were this argument spelled out, it would go like 
this: B is better than A, and C is better than B, so (by transitivity) C is better than A. 
D is better than C, so (by transitivity) D is better than A. E is better than D, so (by 
transitivity) E is better than A. And so on to the conclusion that Z is better than A. 
Each of the main arguments in this paper has this structure, so each relies on 
transitivity. 

Is the denial of transitivity coherent? It may seem inconsistent to say that p is 
better than q, q is better than r, but p is not better than r. But transitivity isn’t 
necessarily true, for two reasons: (i) the factors that govern how p and q compare 
may not be identical to the factors that govern how p and q compare to r; and (ii) the 
factors that govern how p and q compare may differ in significance when comparing 
p and q to r.'" In other words, if the factors involved in the three comparisons differ, 
or differ in significance, transitivity might fail. 

The main arguments in this paper may be of type (ii). Again consider the 
argument for the RC. Pleasure intensity is relevant in comparing A to B, B to C, C to 
D, and so on. It is also relevant in comparing A to Z. However, its significance seems 
dramatically greater in comparing A to Z. While a small difference in pleasure 
intensity can be outweighed by a greater duration of pleasure (and so, B is better than, 
and C is better than B), large enough differences in pleasure intensity can’t be (and 
so, Z is not better than A). On this proposal, pleasures can differ lexically. Pleasure 
B’ is lexically better than Pleasure W’ just in case it would be better to experience B’ 
for a relatively short duration than to experience any duration of W’. And Pain W’ is 
lexically worse than Pain B’ if it would be worse to experience W’ for a relatively 
short duration than to experience any duration of B’. For example, ecstasy seems 
lexically better than the pleasures of muzak and potatoes. And agonizing pains seems 
lexically worse than pains that make life barely worth ending. 

Is lexicality coherent? To answer that question, consider this one: why are 
pleasures good? There are two main hypotheses: (i) because we like them or want 
them to continue; (ii) they’re good intrinsically, i.e., because of what they’re like.'*^ 
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On (i), better pleasures are desired or liked more; on (ii), better pleasures are 
intrinsically better. On either answer, lexicality is coherent. First, we might like or 
want ecstasy incomparably more than we like or want the pleasures of potatoes and 
muzak. For example, given the choice between A and Z in the RC, we might choose 
A, and we might like A more. Second, pleasures may differ lexically due to their 
intrinsic natures. There is one important objection to this claim. As background, 
consider this. Cardinal Newman believed that sin is lexically worse than pain. In 
particular, he thought that pain is bad, but no amount of pain could be as bad as the 
least amount of sin."*^ And Parfit observes: “It is because pain and sin are in such 
different categories that Newman believed sin to be infinitely worse. So someone 
might say: “The pleasures of muzak and potatoes, and the pleasures of ecstasy, are 
both pleasures. They’re not in different categories, so they should not differ 
lexically.’’ But this misunderstands pleasure. It’s not as though there is some 
quantity x that is more abundant in better pleasures than in worse; there are no 
“hedons” in that sense. Ecstasy is not metaphysically like mild pleasure, only more 
so. Thus, it is an open question whether ecstasy and mild pleasure are like pain and 
sin for Cardinal Newman. 

Also, elsewhere I argue that 

• Even if transitivity were necessarily true, the thesis could be restated as follows: 
our current concept of bettemess, which refers to an essentially transitive 
relation, is theoretically inadequate and should be replaced with a concept that 
refers to a different (but functionally similar) intransitive relation.'^*’ 

• We tend to think of value as linear. Imagine a line drawn on a chalkboard. We 
tend to think that all possible states of affairs could be represented by points on 
that line, with better ones always represented to the right of worse ones. Were 
this so, then better-than would be transitive because being to the right of is 
transitive for those points. However, this linear view may be false. 

• A rational agent who denies transitivity and has full information could not be 
money-pumped.'** 

Transitivity deniers can also appeal to the arguments in this paper, supplementing 
them with reasons to reject the RCs. In rejecting the pain-involving RCs, they should 
emphasize the horror of suffering. And in rejecting the pleasure-involving RCs, they 
should emphasize that, in ordinary parlance, a day just above the neutral level is a 
very bad day. If we are physically and psychologically healthy, our lives are typically 
much better than the Z-lives.*^ 

The choice between the RCs and intransitivity, I think, comes down to the 
choice between very implausible judgments and very implausible theoretical 
concepts. On my view, our data should determine the structure of our concepts; our 
concepts shouldn’t force us to accept incredible interpretations of the data. Here the 
data are our considered judgments about the RCs. So I deny transitivity. For various 
reasons, others accept the RCs, and perhaps they are right. 
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8. CHOOSING BETWEEN REPUGNANCE AND INTRANSITIVITY: THE KEY 

TO THEORY X 

The arguments in sections 4-6 compel us to accept either the RCs or intransitivity. 
Which should we accept?^** This is the most important question in population ethics. 
Until now, it had not been asked, since these arguments had been overlooked in their 
best form or not fully appreciated. The answer to this question will point the way to 
Theory X. 

Suppose we affirm the RCs. Now we can embrace the total or maximizing 
principle of well-being, on its standard interpretation, treating all values as 
commensurable, or lying on the same scale. We might decide to modify that 
principle, or supplement it. But I predict that our candidate for Theory X would wind 
up being very close to it. And why not? The best objection to the total principle has 
always been that it implies the RC. 

If we deny transitivity, we cannot accept a total principle of well-being. On 
maximizing theories, each possible state of affairs can be assigned a number 
representing its value, and all comparisons can refer to those numbers. But states of 
affairs cannot be assigned numbers when transitivity fails, for this would require 
assigning p a higher number than q (since p is better), assigning q a higher number 
than r (since q is better), but not assigning p a higher number than r (since p isn’t 
better). This is impossible, since “being a higher number than’’ is transitive. 

However, if we deny transitivity, we can affirm what I call the “Quasi- 
Maximizing Theory” of well-being. This theory denies transitivity and embraces the 
utilitarian methodology of conflating lives for the purposes of evaluation. Elsewhere 
I defend it against the relevant arguments in Reasons and Persons . So far this is the 
only proposal for Theory X that embraces intransitivity, so this area of ethics is 
young. But I predict that, if we deny transitivity, our candidate for Theory X would 
wind up being close to that theory. And why not? To my knowledge, the only 
troubling objections to it stem from its denial of transitivity. 
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NOTES 



^ See Sidgwick, p. 508 and the rest of his Concluding Chapter; see Parfit 1984, pp. 129-130 and pp. 317- 
318. 

^ I refer to Part 3, “Personal Identity” (pp. 197-347) and Part Four, “Future Generations” (pp. 349-441). 

^ Parfit 1984, p. 443. 

Parfit discusses those issues in Parfit 1984, Appendix I (“What Makes Someone’s Life Go Best”), pp. 
493-502. 

^ Population ethics began in earnest with an unpublished typescript that Parfit circulated in 1976 called 
“Overpopulation: Part One.” 

^ Sidgwiek, pp. 415-416. 

^ Rawls, pp. 162-163. 

^ Below we’ll see that McTaggart envisioned a variant of the RC in 1927. Narveson has been cited as 
discussing the RC in Narveson 1967, but this is not so. 

^Parfit 1984, p. 388. 

Several writers misleadingly refer to Z as “repugnant.” 

As Arrhenius points out, A-and-Z’s being equal with respect to desert may require that A’s population 
deserves more, since it is better off. (pp. 45-46) Others may think A and Z are equal with respeet to desert 
if neither population deserves anything in particular. Utilitarians, of course, don’t believe in desert as a 
value separate from well-being, so they would be happy with any arrangement that doesn’t affeet utility. 
Portmore, pp. 80-98, p. 81. Arrhenius lists more possibilities in Arrhenius, p. 47. 

Parfit 1984, p. 388. On p. 388 Parfit distinguishes between what Portmore calls Drab Z and Roller 
Coaster Z but doesn’t consider Short-lived Z. 

Parfit 1986, pp. 145-164, p. 148. 

There are several reasons for this: (i) Overpopulation has bad eonsequences, for example, overerowding 
and resouree depletion, (ii) Some of the additional people may have unhappy lives, especially given (i). 
(iii) Overpopulation might result in the premature death of humankind. Inereasing the population now 
might not maximize the number of happy people who will live. 

See, for example, Ryberg 1996a, pp. 202-213, p. 203. 

See Kavka, diseussed in Parfit 1984, pp. 432-433; and see Feldman 1997a, pp. 193-214. 

This is equivalent to Parfit’s habit of leaving “better than” unqualified but adding an “other things being 
equal clause,” since the “other things” are things of possible normative signifieance outside the domain of 
well-being. 

Population ethicists often refer to states of affairs as “outcomes,” but this is misleading. In this literature, 
an outeome is just a possibility whose value is assessed; it need not be the outcome of anything. 

Frank Jackson told me he diseussed this idea with Peter Singer “more years ago than I care to 
remember.” For published discussions of the Reverse RC, see Carlson, p. 297 and Mulgan. 

See for example, Cowen, pp. 37-38. 

MeTaggart, pp. 452-453. 

MeTaggart, p. 453. 

Parfit actually compares a Century of Ecstasy to a Drab Eternity. See Parfit 1984, pp. 498-499 and Parfit 
1986, pp. 160-161. See Griffin, p. 86. 

In this example, A-Z aren’t really enough states of affairs; it would take more to bridge the gap between 
A’s very high quality of life and the much lower quality in Z. Instead of A-Z, I eould talk about 1-200, but 
the point would be the same. 

Parfit 1984, p. 430. Parfit also says that such a person must reject what he ealls the Elitist View. And 
see Parfit 1986, pp. 148-151. 

For similar arguments, see Raehels 1993 (unpublished), Rachels 1998b, Rachels 2001a, pp. 215-219, and 
Rachels 2001b. Parfit advised me from 1992-1993 when I was first developed the argument; I worry that I 
now take credit for ideas I got from him in our meetings. Temkin published the argument before I did 
(Temkin 1996), but he was relying on my unpublished work, as he acknowledges (p. 179). Sinee the 
appearance of Temkin’s essay, more than one author has attributed the argument exclusively to him. 

Parfit 1986, pp. 156-164. 

I discuss it in section VI of Rachels 1998 (pp. 79-82) and in section 6 of Rachels 2001 (pp. 227-231). I 
don’t know anywhere else it is discussed. 
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Parfit 1986, p. 160, fn. 12. Temkin rebuts this type of objection differently (1996, sect. 5, pp. 197-202). 

Parfit 1986, p. 163. 

Parfit 1986, p. 163. 

Parfit 1986, p. 164. 

I give another argument against Perfectionism in Rachels 2001a, p. 230 (last full paragraph). 

Parfit 1986, p. 164. 

Questions about what to choose given A-Z as options are fascinating, but I won’t discuss them here. 

In Rachels 1998a, I argue that it is good to make happy people. If it is — and so if extra well-being 
matters per se — then it is better to create A than Z, given that, on my view, A is better in terms of well- 
being than Z. 

Michael Tooley opined, in conversation, that the hardest question in ethics is whether we have reason to 
create happy people. My apologies to him if this is not really his considered view. But he has done great 
work on this question. See Tooley 1983, ch. 7 and Tooley 1998. 

See Sikora 1975, pp. 409-419 and Sikora 1981, pp. 128-133; Anglin, p. 754; Ng; Attfield, pp. 127-130; 
Ryberg 1996b; Norcross in conversation, but for a similar assertion in print see Norcross, p. 146 (where he 
denies what he calls claim 3); Potion, pp. 95-96; and Tannsjo in several places, including Tannsjo 1998, pp. 
160-163 and Tannsjo, forthcoming. 

The label ‘intransitivity’ is slightly misleading. Someone might think that, if better-than is intransitive, 
then better-than should be like being the father of. If p is the father of q, and q is the father of r, then p is 
not the father of r. However, the intransitivity thesis merely holds that better-than is like being a friend of 
If p is a friend of q, and q is a friend of r, then p might or might not be a friend of r. For this reason in 
Rachels 1993 I use the term ‘non-transitivity’ (see p. 16, fn. 13), while in Rachels 1996 I simply refer to the 
denial of transitivity. Now I adopt the more familiar terminology. 

See Temkin 1994, pp. 361-363 and 1996, pp. 193-194. See Rachels 1998, p. 71 and 2001a, p. 217. 

I discuss these options in Rachels 2000. I defend the second answer; on my view, unpleasantness is 
intrinsic to unpleasant phenomenology. 

See Parfit 1986, p. 161. 

Parfit 1986, p. 164. 

This point (or something similar) has been made by many authors: Sidgwick, p. 127; Mill, ch. 2, para. 8; 
von Wright, pp. 67-69; Alston, p. 344; Nielsen, p. 24; Glover, p. 63; Edwards, pp. 83-86; Griffin 1982, p. 
333; Parfit 1984, p. 493; Churchland, p. 52; Sprigge, p. 130; Hall, p. 646; Lemos, p. 67; Nelkin, p. 329; 
Korsgaard, p. 148; and Feldman 1997b, p. 449. However, some authors disagree: Moore, pp. 12-13, 78; 
Broad, p. 229; Feibleman, p. 252; and Morillo, p. 97. 

Rachels 2001a, pp. 218-219. 

Rachels 2001a, p. 217. 

See Rachels 1998b, p. 82; Rachels 2001a, p. 218; Rachels 2001b. For those who know the literature on 
money-pumping. I’m a resolute chooser, not a sophisticated chooser. 

Tannsjo disagrees. 

You can also accept intransitivity and some of the RCs. But then everyone will think you’re crazy. 

See Rachels 2001a. 
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INGMAR PERSSON 



THE ROOT OF THE REPUGNANT CONCEUSION AND 

ITS REBUTTAE 



1. THE ROOT OF THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

According to one of Derek Parfit’s formulations, the repugnant conclusion runs as 
follows: 

Compared with the existence of very many people - say, ten billion - all of whom have 
a very high quality of life, there must be some much larger number of people whose 
existence, if other things are equal, would be better, even though these people would 
have lives that are barely worth living.' 

Parfit arrives at the repugnant conclusion by considering a series of outcomes in 
which different numbers of individuals exist. Compare an outcome A in which there 
are, say, ten billion individuals “all of whom have a very high quality of life” to an 
outcome B in which there are twice as many individuals all of whom enjoy a quality 
of life more than half as high (but not as high) as the quality of life in A. It seems 
plausible to say that, other things being equal (such as, e.g., the quality of life 
enjoyed in B not being more undeserved and unjust), B must be better than A 
because the total quantity of what makes life worth living in B is larger. At least, 
this is so according to a reasonable sounding principle that Parfit formulates as 
follows: 

If Other things are equal, the best outcome is the one in which there would be the 
greatest quantity of whatever makes life worth living (1984, p. 387). 

If B is then compared to an outcome C which is related to B as B is to A, the verdict 
will be the same. And so on until we reach an outcome Z in which there is an 
enormous population having lives that are barely worth living. If the relation of 
being better than is transitive, then, other things being equal, Z will be better than A 
for the same reason: that it contains a larger quantity of what makes life worth 
living. But this conclusion strikes many as repugnant because, for each of the many 
individuals in Z, life is barely worth living. 

However, as Parfit notes, there is something that may make the repugnant 
conclusion less repugnant, or not repugnant at all. Consider what he calls 

the best things in life. These are the best kinds of creative activity and aesthetic 
experience, the best relationships between different people, and the other things which 
do most to make life worth living (1986, p. 161). 
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Suppose, he writes, that the deterioration in quality of life in the series from A to Z 
is due not to the best things in life being entirely lost, but to these things being 
gradually more “thinly spread” (p. 162), without being wholly lost even in Z. We 
may imagine, along with Parfit, that in the eategory of the best things in life are 
sueh things as enjoyment of Mozart’s musie, of visits to Veniee, of performanees of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Consider a Century of Ecstasy fdled to the brim with sueh 
things. Parfit eompares this to a Drab Eternity in whieh life is barely worth living 
beeause, though “there would be nothing bad in this life, the only good things 
would be muzak and potatoes” (p. 160). It is not hard to share his view that out of 
these two futures, the Century of Eestasy would be more valuable, though the total 
quantity of value it eontains would be finite as opposed to the infinite quantity of 
the Drab Eternity. 

But eonsider an alternative eternity whieh eontains more of the best things 
in life than the Century of Eestasy. On average, however, this eternity is barely 
worth living just as the Drab Eternity is, for the peak experienees are separated by 
very long periods of deep sleep or uneonseiousness, having zero value. So far as I 
ean find, there is no reason to prefer the Century of Eestasy to this eternity, for the 
latter eontains more of the best things in life, and the neutral periods in-between 
them do nothing to detraet from their value. 

Similarly, suppose that the quality of life in Z is not barely above zero 
beeause life monotonously eonsists in nothing but muzak and potatoes, but beeause 
it eontains some of the best things in life interspersed between longish periods of 
deep sleep or uneonseiousness. Then it is not elear to me that it would be repugnant 
to have to eonelude that, other things being equal, Z is better than A. For it then 
may eontain more of the best things in life, and might it not be said to be a good 
feature of Z that in it a greater number of individuals get to experienee some of 
these things, though this makes eaeh life less good overall? 

To avoid this diffieulty, the repugnant eonelusion eould be restated as 
eomparing stretehes of life or experienee whieh, defmitionally, are of eonstant 
value. By an instanee of goodness (badness) of a eertain quality and duration, I shall 
mean something that is good (bad) to the same degree for this duration. The 
duration may vary from seeonds to hours, but an instanee of goodness (badness) of 
a eertain quality lasts only as long as the degree of goodness (badness) is eonstant. 
At least as regards the more valuable kinds of experienee sueh as enjoying some of 
the musie of Mozart, the duration will have to be longer than a moment. It ean be as 
long as an hour if the degree of enjoyment ean be the same throughout sueh a 
eomparatively long a period of time. What an instanee of goodness of a eertain 
quality eannot have, however, is a value that is an average of differing degrees of 
value, sinee as soon as the degree ehanges, it is no longer an instanee of goodness 
of the same quality. 

With the help of these tools, we ean formulate a proposition at the root of 
the repugnant eonelusion whieh is not vulnerable to the objeetion addueed above: 

Root For every quality of goodness (badness), however low, there is an instanee (or 
set of instanees) of it of suffieient (aggregate) duration for this instanee (set of 
instanees)to be better (worse), other things being equal, than some (minimal) 
instance of each of all other qualities of goodness (badness), however great they may 
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be. 

Since Root speaks of the value of shorter stretches of time than whole lives, it is 
applicable intrapersonally no less than interpersonally. With respect to the 
prudential case of one’s own life, Root implies, e.g., that, other things being equal, 
the Drab Eternity would be better than the Century of Ecstasy. With respect to the 
interpersonal moral case, it implies that an outcome with a sufficient number of 
lives like the Drab Eternity, but of finite duration, could be better than an outcome 
with fewer lives like the Century of Ecstasy. Furthermore, also due to the fact it 
speaks of shorter stretches of time than whole lives. Root bears on other 
interpersonal problems involving aggregation than ones turning on different 
numbers of individuals being in existence. For instance, it implies that it could be 
better to inflict excruciating pain on a single individual than a mild discomfort on 
each member of a huge crowd. This seems another repugnant conclusion. 

Root is however of still wider applicability. So far, I have been talking 
about what might be called personal or person-affecting values, things that make 
one’s life good (or bad) for oneself. But if we recognize the existence of impersonal 
values. Root is relevant for these, too. Suppose, for instance, that we believe that 
unchosen inequality in respect of what makes life valuable for individuals is bad in 
itself if it is undeserved and, therefore, unjust, though it is not bad for anyone, such 
as the worse-off. Suppose also that we think that, like personal values, the badness 
of unjust inequality is additive, so that an unjust inequality would be worse (in 
respect of inequality), say, the greater the percentage of those worse off (than the 
average, I would say). Then we face a consequence that Larry Temkin calls the 
repellant conclusion-. 

For any world F, let F’s population be as large (though finite) as one likes, and let the 
gaps between F’s better- and worse-off be as extreme as one likes, there will be some 
unequal world, G, whose population is ‘sufficiently’ large such that no matter how small 
G’s gaps between the better- and worse-off might be G’s inequality will be worse than 
F’s (even if everyone in G is better off than everyone in F) (1993, p. 218). 

Imagine that we take it that an unjust inequality is worse (as regards inequality) the 
greater the number of the worse-off in proportion to the number of the better-off is. 
Imagine also that we have two outcomes, F and G, in which there are equally many 
individuals, e.g., 10 billion, and that the better-off in each outcome are at the same 
high level as the population of A. In F, however, the worse-off are very few, 
perhaps only a single individual whose quality of life is at the very same low level 
as the quality of life in Z, whereas in G half of the population is worse off, but only 
minimally so, than the better-off. If this is so. Root implies that G might be worse 
than F in respect of inequality because, though the badness of each worse-off in G 
being worse off is pretty small, the worse-off in G are so many as compared to what 
they are in F. This is a conclusion that many are likely to find repellant. I think they 
would say that it would be worse if F were the case instead of G rather than the 
other way around. But if so, there must be one respect in which F is worse - a respect 
which even outweighs the fact that F contains more of what makes life worth living 
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- and what can this respect be if not that of unjust inequality? 

2. A PERFECTIONIST RESPONSE TO THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

Let us now take a look at a response to the repugnant conclusion to assess its 
effectiveness not just against this conclusion, but also against Root. One could stop 
the series of instances of decreasing qualities of goodness from being better right at 
the start, by affirming that no decrease in this respect can be outweighed by the 
longer duration of instances of goodness of a lesser quality. This is the kind of 
solution Parfit suggests in his paper “Overpopulation and the Quality of Life”. 
There he tentatively appeals to the perfectionist view that “what is best has more 
value - or does more to make the outcome better - than any amount of what is 
nearly as good” (p. 164). But there are several reasons why this will not do, 
especially as a response to Root. 

First, the continuum between what is best, second best, third best, and so 
on can be made out as so smooth that the differences between what is best and what 
is second best is minimal. Suppose, to take one of Parfit’s examples, that the best 
music features the music of Mozart and that Haydn’s music is in the category of the 
second best music. The difference in quality between these may however be so 
small that we could barely tell that Mozart’s music is better. If so, we would only 
slightly prefer to hear Mozart to hearing Haydn. But great differences in quantity of 
things that we find equally good - e.g., great differences in the length of stretches of 
musical experience - would have a great effect on our preferences, would make us 
strongly prefer the much greater quantity. However, if this is right, it would seem 
that we must prefer a much greater quantity of what is only, qualitatively, minimally 
less good than a much smaller quantity of what is, qualitatively, minimally better. It 
would seem that it must take a decisive difference in quality, generating a decisive 
preference in favour of the better thing, to keep the considerably stronger preference 
in favour of a much larger quantity in check. But if we prefer a much larger quantity 
of what is minimally less good to a much smaller quantity of what is minimally 
better, what ground could there be for holding the latter to be better? 

In other words, it appears to be the case that the difference between two 
barely distinguishable qualities of goodness can only have minimal weight, whereas 
a considerable difference in quantity will have considerable weight. But if so, it 
would seem that a much greater quantity of a good of marginally lower quality will 
outweigh a much smaller quantity of a good of a marginally higher quality. 

Second, although Parfit states the repugnant conclusion in terms of 
populations that are leading lives better than non-existence, there is of course a 
negative version of it in which we reach the repugnant conclusion that an outcome, 
Z-, in which there is an enormous population having a life quality just below zero is 
worse, other things being equal, than an outcome A- in which a population of 10 
billion lead lives that are horrendously bad, say, by being exposed to the most 
gruesome torture. Root implies the repugnant conclusion that Z- might be worse than 
A-, other things being equal. But it seems to me perverse to appeal to a perfectionist 
view as regards negative value and assert that the worst things in life are so bad that 
they should be kept out however much you let in of the second worst thing. 
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In Reasons and Persons (p. 406 ), Parfit compares Hell One, in which ten 
people suffer great agony for fifty years with Hell Two in which ten million people 
suffer just as great agony for fifty years minus one day. He rightly concludes that it 
would be implausible to hold Hell One to be worse because in it each individual 
suffers slightly longer. For in Hell Two a million times as many each suffer almost 
as much. The same must be true, I submit, if those who suffer slightly more do so in 
the sense of suffering slightly more intensely rather than suffering for a slightly 
longer time. For it does not seem that suffering great agony for fifty years minus 
one day is worse than suffering minimally less intensely for fifty years. 

Third, it is not clear how perfectionism can be generalized to avoid the 
repellant conclusion. It is not clear how, according to perfectionism, an outcome in 
which, unjustly, one is much worse off than all the rest, as in my F, could be worse 
in any respect than an outcome in which, unjustly, very many are slightly worse off 
than the best-off, as in my G. To begin with, the loss as regards those things that are 
good for us in life is greater in G. Furthermore, if we see completely just equality as 
perfect, it is not clear why an outcome in which, unjustly, one is much worse off 
should be more imperfect as regards just equality, a greater deviation from what is 
perfectly just equality, than an outcome in which, unjustly, a huge number people 
are slightly worse off Perfectionism, then, appears unable to supply an adequate 
response to all the repugnant arguments generated by Root. 

3 . THE SUPERVENIENCE AND INTRANSITIVITY OF VALUE 

An adequate response could however be supplied by a position that denies the 
transitivity of relations like being better (worse) than and being as good (bad) as^ 
Consider a series of instances of different qualities of goodness, Ij, I2 ... In, in 
which the quality of goodness of Ii is minimally higher than the quality of I2 which 
in turn is minimally higher than I3 and so on. The denial of transitivity then implies 
that even if the fact that I2 is of longer duration than Ii can make it as good as, or 
better than, I \ , and the fact that I3 is of longer duration than I2 can make it as good 
as, or better than, I2, however much longer the duration of In is than the duration of 
II, In need not be as good as, let alone better than. Ip It could be worse than Ip 
This is meant to capture an intuition to the effect that, if the difference in quality 
gets big enough, it cannot be outweighed by greater quantity. 

In order to defend this solution, we must find some reason for denying the 
transitivity of these relations other than the benefit of undercutting Root. My 
conjecture is that such a reason is provided by the fact that value is a supervenient 
property, that is, by the fact that when something is valuable, it is valuable in 
virtue of having some other properties. More precisely, that being valuable is a 
supervenient property of X and Y means that if there is any difference in respect of 
value between X and Y then there must be some difference between them in respect 
of some other property they have which so to speak underlies and accounts for their 
evaluative difference. Supervenience does not imply, however, that if there is no 
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difference in respect of the supervenient property - for instance, no difference as 
regards value - there is no difference as regards the underlying properties. It does 
not imply that every difference as regards these underlying properties shows up in 
differences as regards the supervenient property.^ 

The consequences of this for the transitivity of being as good as are as 
follows. Imagine that X is as good as Y which is as good as Z. Since goodness is a 
supervenient property of these entities, there must be some underlying properties of 
X, Y and Z explaining why X is as good Y and Y as good as Z. But, as just 
remarked, X and Y need not be exactly similar in respect of their underlying 
properties because supervenience does not require that every difference in respect 
of these properties manifests itself in some difference in respect of the supervenient 
property. For the same reason, there may be differences in respect of the underlying 
properties between Y and Z. Now, if there are any such differences between X and 

Y and between Y and Z, it is logically possible that (some of) these differences add 
up to some difference between X and Z which, as a matter of fact, manifests itself in 
an evaluative difference between X and Z, to the effect that X is better, or worse, 
than Z. But, if this is logically possible, then the fact that X is as good as Y and Y as 
good as Z cannot logically guarantee or entail that X is as good as Z. However, this 
is what it means to say that the relation of being as good as is transitive. In other 
words, the fact that goodness is a supervenient property rules out that this relation is 
transitive. 

Since pleasure, like goodness, is a supervenient property, which something 
has in virtue of having other properties, the following example provides a simple 
illustration of the point. Suppose that X and Y are stimulations of equal duration 
that are felt to be equally pleasurable and that are therefore judged to be equally 
good in themselves. This does not rule out that, say, the stimulation Y in fact is 
slightly more intense than X, so slightly as to be below the threshold of what can be 
felt because, say, the increase in electric impulse is too small to be synaptically 
transmitted (but measurable by some technical apparatus). Now imagine that this is 
so and that Y and Z are also stimulations of equal duration that are felt to be equally 
pleasurable and that are therefore judged to be equally good in themselves, though 
Z is so slightly more intense than Y that this is below the threshold of what can be 
felt. This is fully compatible with the difference in intensity between X and Z being 
so large that it can be felt and that when X and Z are compared, Z is felt to be more 
pleasurable and, therefore, judged to be intrinsically better than X. Hence, that X 
and Y are equally pleasurable and intrinsically good and that the same is true of Y 
and Z cannot entail, as transitivity requires, that X and Z are equally pleasurable and 
intrinsically good. 

By contrast, consider properties that are not supervenient upon any other 
properties, such as the primary qualities of length (or spatial extension) or weight 
(or mass). If the spatial objects X and Y are of equal length, and the spatial objects 

Y and Z are of equal length, then X and Z logically must be of equal length. If they 
are not then, contrary to what has been assumed, there must be some difference in 
length between X and Y or Y and Z or, most likely, between both, though it may be 
imperceptible. X and Y and Y and Z cannot really be equally long. This is so 
because the property of the length of an object is not supervenient upon any other 
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sort of property the object has, i.e., there is no other property underlying the length 
of objects in respect of which equally long objects may differ. Therefore, there is 
nothing other than differences in length that may create a difference in terms of 
which a possible difference in length between X and Z may be explained. But if 
there were some property P upon which the length of these objects was 
supervenient, then we could not infer from the fact that X and Z are of unequal 
length that there must be some difference in length between X and Y or between Y 
and Z. For the difference could be merely in respect of P. In other words, if length 
were a supervenient property, the relation of being of the same length as would not 
be transitive. 

Consequently, it is because being good is a supervenient property, and 
supervenience does not imply that every difference as regards underlying properties 
necessarily show up in differences as regards the supervenient properties, that the 
relation of being as good as is not transitive. For if it were transitive, it would be 
logically guaranteed that if X were as good as Y and Y as good as Z, X would be as 
good as Z. But, to repeat, this cannot be logically guaranteed if the equal value of X 
and Y and of Y and Z must be underpinned by other properties in respect of which 
there may be differences, though these differences do not show up evaluatively. For 
then it is possible that there be such unmanifested differences between X and Y and 
between Y and Z which together add up to differences between X and Z which do 
manifest themselves in evaluative differences. (Of course, it may as a matter of fact 
be true that X is as good as Z, but this is compatible with the relation not being 
transitive, since transitivity implies that X must be as good as Z.) 

Parfit, however, stands by the claim that evaluative relations such as being 
as good as are transitive. Instead he hypothesizes that there might be imperceptible 
or unnoticeable differences as regards the degree of pleasure and value between 
such stimulations as X and Y and Y and Z. Discussing the negative counterpart to 
sensations of pleasure, sensations of pain, he writes: 

I believe that someone’s pain can become less painful, or less bad, by an amount too 
small to be noticed. Someone’s pain is worse, in the sense that has moral relevance, if 
this person minds the pain more, or has a stronger desire that the pain cease. I believe 
that someone can mind his pain slightly less, or have a slightly weaker desire that his 
pain cease, even though he cannot notice any difference ... In many other kinds of case, 
people have been shown to make very small mistakes when they report the nature of 
their experiences. Why should we assume that they cannot make such mistakes about 
the strength of their desire that some pain cease? (1984, p. 79) 

Certainly, people can sometimes be suspected of making mistakes when they report 
their desires. For instance, somebody who reports not minding people of other races 
might be suspected of being mistaken if he is observed to avoid the company of 
such people. This is because behavioural evidence contradicts his introspective reports 
But suppose instead that the behavioural evidence supports the introspective report 
that there is no difference in respect of degree of being disliked between X and Y 
and between Y and Z: the subject does not show any sign of avoiding one member 
of these pairs to have the other. Then it seems that there is no reason to hypothesize 
that the subject’s aversion to Y is stronger than his aversion to X, and, hence, that Y 
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is worse than X, or that his aversion to Z is stronger than his aversion to Y, and 
henee that Z is worse Y - no reason, that is, other than the question-begging one 
that Z is worse than X and that the relation of being as bad as is transitive. 

But this is to treat the properties of being bad - or being painful “in the 
sense that has moral relevanee” - and of giving rise to aversion as though they were 
primary properties of X, Y and Z, i.e., properties sueh that differenees in respeet of 
them between X and Z must be explained by differenees in respeet of these 
properties between X and Y and between Y and Z. This is elearly an unwarranted 
assumption for the differenee between X and Z ean be explained in terms of unfelt 
differenees between the stimulations X and Y and Y and Z. There obviously are 
differenees in physieal stimulation that are too minute to be felt, and all evidenee, 
both introspeetive and behavioural, supports the view that the differenees between 
X and Y and between Y and Z are of this kind. So, the reasonable eonelusion is that 
X eould be as painful, disliked and bad as Y and that Y in turn eould be as painful, 
disliked and bad as Z, while Z may still be more painful, disliked and worse than X. 
Henee, the relations of being as bad/painful/disliked as are not transitive. 

4. DIFFERENT SENSES OF SUPERVENIENCE 

At this point, it might be appropriate to eall attention to a distinetion between two 
senses of supervenienee. I have been talking about the supervenienee of sueh 
properties as being bad/good, disliked/liked and painfuFpleasant. Now, if anything 
is equipped with any properties of these pairs, it logically must be so in virtue of 
some other properties it possesses. If anyone were to affirm, for instanee, that 
something is good, while denying that it is good in virtue of some other properties it 
has or for the reason that it has some other properties, that would betray a failure to 
understand the eoneept of goodness. 

But seeondary qualities of objeets like their eolours, sounds, smells and the 
thermal qualities of heat and eold have also been said to supervene upon other 
eharaeteristies of these objeets, sueh as how they stimulate various sensory 
reeeptors, e.g., by light of different wavelengths. However, it does not seem 
logically neeessary that something has these seeondary qualities in virtue of having 
other properties, sueh as something’s being hot in virtue of its moleeules moving 
fast or being red in virtue of refleeting light of eertain wavelengths. If anyone were 
to maintain that something is of some eolour, while denying that it is thus eoloured 
in virtue of having some other properties, this would not betray a failure to 
understand the eoneept of eolour. It would rather betray insuffieient knowledge of 
the laws of nature. 

Although, for the purpose of this paper, I eould restriet myself to elaiming 
that there is no transitivity with respeet to sameness in regard to properties that are 
supervenient in the logieal sense - in partieular, value properties - I believe this 
elaim to be true also of properties that are supervenient in the non-logieal sense. 
The latter elaim may however be questioned beeause of examples eoneeming 
seeondary qualities like the following. Suppose that, on the basis of feeling, X and 
Y are judged to be equally hot and that this holds of Y and Z as well. But suppose 
also that there is felt to be a difference in heat between X and Z. It might then be maintained 
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that, if the latter judgement is correct, there must be a difference in temperature 
between X and Y or between Y and Z. This difference could presumably be 
detected by a finer measurement. So, it would seem that being as hot as is 
transitive. 

In reply, I would like to appeal to an ambiguity in the meaning of terms 
like “being hot”. In one sense, this term connotes a certain phenomenal or felt 
quality, while in another sense it connotes the physical qualities being causally 
responsible for this felt quality, e.g., certain molecular movements. Now what I take 
to be a supervenient property is the phenomenal quality of heat (or cold). This 
quality supervenes upon the physical qualities being causally responsible for it. 
Consequently, my claim is that there is no transitivity with respect to being as 
phenomenally hot as. If X is not as phenomenally hot as Z, it will not do to claim 
that it cannot be true both that X is as phenomenally hot as Y and Y as 
phenomenally hot as Z. What is true is only that if X is not as phenomenally hot as 
Z, there must be differences in the features causally responsible for phenomenal 
heat between X and Y and between Y and Z, differences that add up to a difference 
between X and Z which is big enough to be felt. 

So, I am inclined to think that my argument against transitivity works also 
as regards properties that are supervenient in a non-logical sense, like secondary 
qualities. (This is why I above said that assuming transitivity with respect to a 
property was tantamount to treating it as though it were primary.) Nevertheless, the 
heart of my claim concerns properties that are supervenient in the logical sense, 
especially, the property of being valuable. Parfit has suggested (in personal 
communication) that it is a conceptual truth that relations such as having the same 
value as are transitive. But this cannot be true if it is a conceptual truth that the 
property of being valuable is supervenient, and I am right in my argument about 
such properties. I am however not convinced that it is a conceptual truth about 
sameness with respect to any property that it is transitive, since I am not convinced 
that it is a conceptual truth about any property that it is not supervenient. Even as 
regards primary properties, I am inclined to think that it is only as a matter of 
natural law true that they never supervene upon any other properties. 

It may however be doubted whether even this is true of properties that we 
are wont to classify as primary. Suppose that, by electrical stimulation of certain 
areas of the brain, some scientists were able to induce in me visual and tactile 
impressions of three objects X, Y and Z. Suppose that X looks and feels to me to be 
of the same length as Y and that Y looks and feels to me to be of the same length as 
Z, but that X does not look and feel to me to be of the same length as Z. It might 
then be said that it cannot correctly be insisted that both X and Y and Y and Z 
cannot really be equally long for, being hallucinatory, these objects are not really of 
any length whatsoever. Just as in the case of the secondary qualities of sensations, 
the difference between X and Z must be explained in terms of underlying features. 
So, it might be concluded, length is not a primary property of these hallucinatory 
objects, but a supervenient one. Therefore, length is not always a primary quality of 
that to which it belongs. 

This conclusion does not follow, however. For the difference in length 
between the hallucinatory objects X and Z is not explained in terms of any other 
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properties that the objects X, Y and Z have. It is explained in terms of features of the 
electrical stimulation of the brain. Therefore, this example does not demonstrate that 
the property of length can be a supervenient property of something to which it 
belongs. Rather than the length of X, Y and Z being supervenient upon any other 
property they possess, these objects themselves seem supervenient upon states of the 
brain. But, like the claim that transitivity fails as regards the secondary qualities of 
physical objects because these qualities are nomologically supervenient, this claim, 
that primary properties as a matter of natural law are never supervenient and, thus, 
will never violate transitivity, is peripheral in the present context. 

5. IMPRECISION AND INTRANSITIVITY 

Let us return to the central topic of value properties. Parfits concedes: “When there 
is only rough comparability, not worse than is not a transitive relation” (1984, p. 
431). His example is that a first poet is not worse than a certain novelist who in turn 
is not worse than a second poet. As he points out, it does not follow from this that 
the first poet is not worse than the second one. Since they are both poets, a finer 
ranking of them in relation to each other than of anyone of them in relation to 
novelists may be possible, and according to this ranking the first poet may come out 
as inferior to the second one. 

This differs from my example about sensations of pleasure (or pain) in 
which all comparisons are equally precise or fine. But it would seem to be the 
exception rather than the rule that comparisons of the value of things can be as 
precise as they are in the simple case of pleasurable (or painful) sensations. Here 
there is just one dimension - that of pleasantness (or painfulness) - that is 
evaluative ly relevant, and a ranking of how sensations score along this dimension is 
comparatively straightforward. By contrast, several dimensions are presumably 
relevant to the goodness or greatness of poets and novelists, and these must be 
weighed against each other. Also, it is not a clear-cut matter whether one poet or 
novelist scores higher than another along anyone of these dimensions. This means 
that a considerable amount of roughness is inherent in rankings of the greatness of 
poets and novelists. The implication is that not worse than cannot be relied upon to 
be transitive when there is a series of poets or novelists each of which is found to be 
not worse than another poet/novelist. For differences between pairs of poets or 
novelists which individually are not sufficient to make one writer better or worse 
than another may build up to differences that are sufficient to constitute an 
evaluative difference. Again, the failure of transitivity springs from the 
supervenience of value, or its presupposition of underlying value-making features. 
Suppose we have a series of poets Pi, P2... Pm in which each has been judged to 
be not worse than, or as good as, the foregoing, but Pq is found to be worse than Pp 
It would then be mistaken to insist that in at least some of the pairs constituting this 
series one member must be worse than the other. This would be to impose on such 
comparisons a degree of precision that is unrealistic. We have neither a reason to 
claim that the not worse than judgement is wrong in the case of each and every pair, 
nor a reason to pick out some pairs as the culprits. 
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Again, there is no parallel to this in the case of primary qualities. If X is 
longer than Z, it cannot be true both that X is no longer than Y and that Y is no 
longer than Z. If a rough comparison has produced the latter result, it must yield to a 
more precise comparison. 

In the light of such examples of rough evaluative comparisons, various 
consequences of the failure of transitivity seem acceptable rather than 
objectionable. One such consequence is that we cannot assign numerical values to 
the ranking of instances of goodness in respect of their goodness. We cannot assign 
a higher numerical value to I2 than to Ii, to I3 than to I2, and so on, without ending 
up in the falsity that has a higher numerical value than Ii because the notion of 
having a higher numerical value is transitive. But it seems perfectly natural to think 
that, for instance, the goodness of poets and novelists cannot be assigned any 
numerical values. Furthermore, if we make several exchanges of one thing for 
another which we find equally good, we cannot rest content with checking that the 
last thing is better than the immediately foregoing. We have to go back and check 
whether it is better than all the foregoing, for transitivity is not there to ensure this. 
This, too, is easily acceptable once we keep in mind the doubtless roughness 
inherent in most evaluative rankings. 

6. CONCLUSION: A REJECTION OF THE ROOT OF THE REPUGNANT 

CONCLUSION 

I have so far spoken mainly of the relation of being as good/bad as or being equally 
good/bad as. But the same applies to the relation of being better (worse) than which 
is the one at work in the repugnant conclusion. To return to the simplest sort of 
case, imagine that the pleasurable stimulation Y is judged to be intrinsically better 
than X for, though it is slightly less intense, it is noticeably longer. For the same 
reason Z is judged to be intrinsically better than Y. This is compatible with Z not 
being intrinsically better than X. For underlying the felt pleasure of X, Y and Z, 
there must be other properties. Suppose that in respect of these underlying 

properties there are differences between X and Y and between Y and Z, 

respectively, that are too minute to be felt. This is compatible with these differences 
together adding up to something that can be felt. Therefore, the felt difference in 
intensity between X and Z may be larger than the sum of the felt differences in 
intensity between X and Y and Y and Z. Consequently, X may be significantly 
more pleasurable than Z. Conceivably, this difference in felt intensity can outweigh 
Z’s longer duration. Hence, it cannot be logically guaranteed that Z is better than X. 

This example could be made more persuasive, and more analogous to the 
repugnant conclusion, by consideration of a longer series of pleasures, in which a 
large number of partly unfelt differences in intensity can add up to quite a big felt 

difference in intensity. By contrast, notice that primary qualities which, in 

accordance with my diagnosis, preserve transitivity cannot be used to generate any 
repugnant conclusions. For instance, there is nothing repugnant about the conclusion 
that an enormous collection of small weights can be heavier than a small collection 
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of big weights. 

I conclude, then, that we can reject Root, and so escape the repugnant (and 
repellant) conclusion(s) by denying that the relation of being better than (other 
things being equal) is transitive and, so, the judgement that, because the longer 
duration of the instance I2 can make it better (other things being equal) than Ii, 
which instances a marginally higher quality of goodness, a sufficiently long 
duration of I^, which instances a vastly inferior quality of goodness, can also be 
better than 1 1 . 
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NOTES 



^ “Overpopulation and the Quality of Life”, p. 150. For a very similar formulation, see his Reasons and 
Persons, p. 388. 

^ Stuart Rachels may have been the first to defend this sort of response to the repugnant conclusion in an 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, but see his “Counterexamples to the Transitivity of Better Than’' and “A Set of 
Solutions to Parfit’s Problems”. Larry Temkin defends this sort of response in “A Continuum Argument 
for Intransitivity”, and I do so in “Person- Affecting Principles and Beyond”, pp. 50-2. 

^ Compare, for instance, how supervenience is characterized in The Oxford Companion to Philosophy. 
“One set of properties is supervenient on a second set when they are so related that there could not be a 
difference in the first without there being a difference in the second, though there could be a difference in 
the second with no difference in the first”. 
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GUSTAF ARRHENIUS 



THE PARADOXES OF FUTURE GENERATIONS 
AND NORMATIVE THEORY 



1. INTRODUCTION 

As the title of this paper indicates, I’m going to discuss what we ought to do in 
situations where our actions affect future generations. More specifically, I shall 
focus on the moral problems raised by cases where our actions affect who’s going to 
live, their number and their-well being. I’ll start, however, with population axiology. 
Most discussion in population ethics has concentrated on how to evaluate 
populations in regard to their goodness, that is, how to order populations by the 
relations “is better than” and “is as good as”. This field has been riddled with 
“paradoxes” which purport to show that our considered beliefs are inconsistent in 
cases where the number of people and their welfare varies. Derek Parfit’s Mere 
Addition Paradox is a case in point. The main question of my paper concerns the 
implication of such axiological paradoxes for normative theories. Do the axiological 
paradoxes translate into paradoxes for normative theories or will they, as some 
believe, disappear if we switch to a normative framework? 

2. AN AXIOLOGICAL POPULATION PARADOX 

Here’s a version of Derek Parfit’s well-known axiological population paradox, the 
Mere Addition Paradox: ’ 



A A'uB C 

Diagram 1 
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The diagram above shows four populations: A, A’, B, and C. The width of each 
block represents the number of people, and the height represents their lifetime 
welfare. All the lives in the above diagram have positive welfare, or, as we also 
could put it, have lives worth living.^ A is a population of people with very high 
welfare. A’ is a population of the same size as A but with even higher welfare, B is a 
much larger population than A and A’ but consisting of people with very low 
positive welfare. C is a population of the same size as A’uB (that is, the population 
consisting of all the lives in both A’ and B). Everybody in C has very low positive 
welfare but they are all better off than the people in B. Moreover, there is perfect 
equality in C and the total and average welfare in C is higher than in A’uB. 

How should we rank these populations? Consider first population A and A’uB. 
Since the B-people have lives worth living and the A’ -people have even higher 
welfare than the A-people, many would agree that A’uB is better than A. Here’s a 
principle that expresses this view: 

The Dominance Addition Condition'. If population A and B are of the 
same size and everyone in A has lower welfare than everyone in B, 
then A is worse than a population consisting of the B-lives and any 
number of lives with positive welfare, other things being equal. 

What about A’uB and C? Since there is perfect equality in C and higher total and 
average utility in C as compared to A’uB, it seems reasonable to claim that C is 
better than A’uB. Perhaps the following principle captures our intuition: 

The Non- Anti Egalitarianism Condition'. A population with perfect 
equality is better than a population with the same number of people, 
inequality, and lower average (and thus total) welfare, other things 
being equal. ^ 

Lastly, how should we rank A and C? Derek Parfit has formulated a conclusion that 
seems to express most people’s intuition about the relative value of A and C: 

The Repugnant Conclusion'. For any perfectly equal population with 
very high positive welfare, there is a population with very low positive 
welfare which is better, other things being equal."^ 

As the name indicates, Parfit finds this conclusion unacceptable. To avoid the 
Repugnant Conclusion, we could claim that A is better than C, a belief expressed by 
the following principle: 

The Quality Condition'. There is at least one perfectly equal population 
with very high positive welfare which is better than any population 
with very low positive welfare, other things being equal. 
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By now, we have eontradieted ourselves. If C is better than A’uB, and A’uB is 
better than A, then by transitivity of “better than”, it follows that C is better than A. 
But we said that A is better than C, that is, C is not better than A. Henee, these 
valuations imply a eontradietion: C is better than A and C is not better than A. 

When faeed with an impossibility result like the one just deseribed, a 
sensible response is to question the prineiples involved and try to find reasons to 
rejeet one of them. One eould for example rejeet the Dominanee Addition Condition 
by elaiming that A’uB is worse than A sinee there is inequality in the former 
population but not in the latter, or that although the B-people enjoy positive welfare, 
their presenee makes the population worse sinee people deserve higher welfare than 
the B-people enjoy, and so forth. I shall not diseuss that route here sinee I have 
diseussed it at length elsewhere and showed that one ean eonstruet impossibility 
results with logieally mueh weaker eonditions that are very hard to rejeet.^ For 
example, the Dominanee Addition Condition eould be replaeed by a eondition 
aeeording to whieh, roughly, there is at least some number of horrible lives whose 
addition makes a population worse than an addition of lives with positive welfare. 
Likewise for the other eonditions used above. I’m using the above paradox not 
beeause it involves the logieally weakest and most eompelling eondition but beeause 
it is easy to present and quite well-known. The paradoxes that involve weaker 
eonditions are mueh more eomplieated and would unneeessarily eomplieate my 
presentation. The simpler Mere Addition Paradox makes my argument take a elearer 
form. Moreover, if one ean show that it is true, or not true, that the simpler 
axiologieal paradoxes translate into normative ones, then it is most probable that this 
will also hold for the more eomplieated paradoxes. I will say more about this in the 
final seetion. 



3. DO THE AXIOLOGICAL IMPOSSIBILITY RESULTS DIRECTLY 
TRANSLATE INTO NORMATIVE ONES? 

It is natural to think that the axiologieal impossibility results direetly translates into 
impossibility results for normative theories sinee this part of our morality - our 
theory of benefieenee - is eonsequentialist in nature and thus must be based on an 
ordering of outeomes in regard to their “welfarisf’ goodness. As a matter of faet, 
most of the population theories presented in the literature explieitly or implieitly 
inelude some form of eonsequentialism as a bridging prineiple from the axiologieal 
level to the normative level. The most eommon form of eonsequentialism is aet- 
eonsequentialism aeeording to whieh, roughly, an aetion is right if and only if it 
maximises the good. More exaetly, we shall define aet-eonsequentialism as follows: 

Act-Consequentialism: An aetion is right (obligatory) if and only if its 
outeome is at least as good as (better than) that of every alternative. 

An aetion is wrong if and only if it is not right. ^ 
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Populations can be seen as outcomes of actions, namely populations that consist of 
all the lives that are part of the outcomes. Which lives are included in the outcome 
of an action depends, of course, on what we consider the morally relevant outcome 
of an action. The three most common answers are the possible world that would be 
the case if the action were performed, the total future state of the world that would 
be the case if the action were performed, and the causal consequences of the action.^ 
These three views correspond to three types of populations, namely populations that 
consist of all the past, present and future lives, or all the present and future lives, or 
all the lives that are causally affected or consequences of the action. Now, there is 
nothing in the Mere Addition Paradox that rules out that the involved populations 
are of these types. Moreover, inconsistent evaluations of outcomes are, of course, a 
devastating problem from a consequentialist perspective, since it will not get off the 
ground in the first place. 

Inconsistent evaluations are not only a problem for pure consequentialists. 
Such consequentialists assume that all morally relevant factors can be taken into 
account in the value of outcomes. One might think that certain moral relevant factors 
cannot be taken into account in such a manner but should be incorporated on the 
deontic level in terms of actions that are right or wrong by virtue of being of a 
certain type. Examples are rights, promises, and actions that involve great personal 
sacrifice for the agent. One may judge actions that involve violations of people’s 
rights or the breaking of promises as wrong, and actions that involve great personal 
sacrifice as supererogatory, irrespective of how good the consequences of those 
actions would be. It is not clear, however, that such theories cannot be formulated as 
extensionally equivalent consequentialist theories since it is possible to incorporate a 
wide range of non-welfarist values in a consequentialist theory.* Fred Feldman’s 
desert adjusted utilitarianism is a case in point.® At any rate, some of those critics of 
consequentialism that take this line do take the consequences of actions into account 
but they think that there are deontic “constraints” that exclude actions of certain 
types, or deontic “options” that make certain types of actions permissible. The 
remaining alternatives are, however, evaluated in a consequentialist manner. They 
accept what we could call Ceteris Paribus Act-Consequentialism: 

Ceteris Paribus Act-Consequentialism: Other things being equal, an 
action is right (obligatory) if and only if its outcome is at least as good 
as (better than) that of every alternative. An action is wrong if and 
only if it is not right. 

In other words, if a choice situation doesn’t involve actions that are right or wrong 
by virtue of a certain deontic constraint or option, then the normative status of the 
actions are determined by the value of their respective outcomes. Assuming that the 
involved deontic constraints and options don’t concern the number and the welfare 
of lives in populations that are outcomes of actions (which is a questionable 
assumption, however), this view clearly runs into the same problem as pure Act- 
Consequentialism in respect to the inconsistent evaluations of outcomes. 
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It is all too hasty to conclude from the above discussion, however, that the 
axiological impossibility results directly translate into normative ones for two 
reasons: one can reject the transitivity of “better than” and one can reject 
consequentialism. 

One can be a consequentialist but reject the transitivity of “better than”, the 
latter a move that has become increasingly popular. The axiological population 
paradoxes presuppose that the relation “better than” is transitive. Some theorists find 
this a matter of logic, claiming that it is part of the meaning of “better than”.’® One 
might think otherwise, and argue that the axiological impossibility results actually 
demonstrate that these relations are not transitive. Among others, Larry Temkin and 
Stuart Rachels have suggested this.” What is attractive with this move is that given 
non-transitivity of “better than”, we can stick to our axiological evaluations without 
any contradiction. However, as many seem to fear (including Temkin), non- 
transitivity of “better than” might spell the end for a consequentialist morality and 
practical reason in general. This needs to be shown, however. 

How would non-transitivity of “better than” affect the possibility of a 
consequentialist population morality? The evaluations involved in the Mere 
Addition Paradox above and in the other results in the literature exhibit the 
following structure: Outcome Ai is better than A2, which is better than A3 (, ..., 
which is better than A,,,), which in turn is better than Ai. In such cases, is there an 
outcome which is at least as good as all alternative outcomes? No, since in cases 
involving such evaluations it is neither true of any outcome that it is at least as good 
as all the other outcomes, nor is it true of any outcome that it isn’t worse than any 
other outcome. Consequently, in respect to such cases consequentialism implies, 
implausibly one might think, that all the available actions are wrong. 
Consequentialism seems to require some form of acyclicity of the ranking of 
outcomes in a choice situation.’^ In other words, it doesn’t look like abandoning 
transitivity of “better than” will save consequentialism. 

One could claim, however, that what we have here is a plausible 
interpretation of the Mere Addition Paradox and similar results. In a choice situation 
involving alternatives like these, we are facing a moral dilemma', whatever act we 
perform we are going to act wrongly. We could claim that the existence of moral 
dilemmas is part of our moral phenomenology and that it is not surprising that we 
should face a moral dilemma in situations involving such awesome alternatives as 
are involved in the Mere Addition Paradox. We could stick to our axiological 
intuitions and use them to guide us in situations that don’t involve intransitive 
evaluations. Moreover, we would still have something to say about cases like the 
Mere Addition Paradox: We should avoid putting ourselves in such choice situations 
since if we do, we will be bound to act wrongly. It other words, intransitivity of 
“better than” doesn’t spell the end for consequentialism and practical reason as some 
have feared. 

Although I find this a very interesting interpretation of the Mere Addition 
Paradox and the like, I don’t find it satisfactory since I’m sceptical about this type of 
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moral dilemma. As Jan Osterberg suggests, any plausible morality is separately 
satisfiable: 



The Condition of Separate Satisfiability. For any agent and any 
situation, it is logieally possible for her not to aet morally wrong. 

It is reasonable to elaim that it should at least be logieally possible for a person not 
to do the wrong thing. Normative theories whieh imply that there are moral 
dilemmas in whieh all the available aetions are wrong, imply that there are situations 
where it is not even a logical possibility for an agent to do what morality requires of 
her. This seems implausible.’^ Consequently, sinee an adequate morality should be 
separately satisfiable, the axiologieal paradoxes ehallenge the existenee of an 
aeeeptable eonsequentialist morality. 

We eould, however, satisfy the Condition of Separate Satisfiability by 
slightly reformulating our statement of Consequentialism: 

Act-Consequentialism 2\ An aetion is right (obligatory) if and only if 
its outeome is at least as good as (better than) that of every alternative. 

An aetion is wrong if and only if it is not right and there is at least one 
aetion that is right. 

Aeeording to this version of eonsequentialism, all the involved aetions in the Mere 
Addition Paradox laek normative status, they are neither right nor wrong. This 
shows that a eonsequentialist that aeeept intransitivity of “better than” is not 
eommitted to endorsing moral dilemmas. She eould perhaps motivate her position 
by saying that moral theory has nothing to say about eases that involve eyelieal 
evaluations and that laeks a maximal alternative sinee these are beyond the seope of 
moral theory.’^ Compare with the theory of quantum meehanies in physies and the 
impossibility of deriving the next position and veloeity of an eleetron from the 
measurement of its eurrent position and veloeity (often expressed by saying that it is 
impossible to determine both the position and veloeity of an eleetron). 

One might find this satisfaetory in the ease of the Mere Addition Paradox 
but eonsider a version of it where there is also an alternative D available in whieh 
everyone has very bad lives. D is elearly worse than A, A’uB, and C. Henee, it 
would be elearly better if we ehoose one of those alternative rather than D and 
elearly wrong to ehoose D. Aet-Consequentialism 2, however, again yields that all 
the aetions laek normative status, whieh seems implausible. 

We eould go on and formulate other versions of eonsequentialism that 
avoids the drawbaeks of the two version above. Sinee there is an infinite number of 
ways we ean formulate eonsequentialist prineiples, one might hope that there is one 
that ean handle non-transitive evaluations in a way that satisfy our normative 
intuitions. Aetually, there have been a number of promising proposals in this 
direetion - mueh more elaborated than the simple prineiples I have discussed above 
— in connection with cyclical evaluations in rational choice theory.’* I shall not 
discuss these suggestions here, however, since I shall later informally prove that all 
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of these theories have to be deficient in some respect. Moreover, even if the 
axiological paradoxes in the end could be shown to be the swansong of 
consequentialism, this wouldn’t suffice to show that they directly translate into 
paradoxes for all normative theories since we can reject consequentialism. We could 
instead turn to theories that take welfare into account in a non-consequentialist 
manner, that is, theories that take welfare into account directly on the normative 
level instead of taking the route over an ordering of outcomes in regard to their 
“welfarisf’ goodness. For example, one could claim that it is always wrong to 
increase a population with lives not worth living when it is avoidable, or that in the 
choice between giving a small benefit to one person or a great benefit to many 
people, one ought to do the latter.*^ Since such theories don’t rely on an axiological 
ordering, the axiological paradoxes don’t show that these theories are in trouble. 
There are also prominent normative theories that take welfare into account in such a 
different way as compared to consequentialism that it is unclear whether the 
axiological paradoxes pose a problem for them. Examples are David Gauthier’s 
mutual advantage contractarianism and Richard Ameson’s theory of equality of 
opportunity for welfare.^® Actually, David Boonin-Vail, who has proposed a non- 
consequentialist population morality, suggests that whereas there is no satisfying 
solution to the axiological Mere Addition Paradox (which he calls “the Goodness 
Paradox”), the normative version of this paradox (which he calls “the Oughtness 
Paradox”) can be solved and this result deprives the former paradox of its moral 
significance.^* 

One might object that one cannot deprive the axiological Mere Addition 
Paradox of its relevance in this way since if we cannot claim that, say, A is better 
than C, then we cannot justify why we ought to choose A when A and C are the 
alternatives. Moreover, if we claim that A is better than C, and so forth, then we are 
going to be faced with the axiological Mere Addition Paradox again. Parfit seems to 
have an argument like this in mind: 

All we have shown is that . . . we can coherently believe that (4) choosing to produce [C] 
would be morally worse than choosing to produce A. This does not yet show that (4) is 
either true, or defensible. Only by defending (4) could we deprive the [axiological] 
Mere Addition Paradox of its force. . . . The most straightforward [way of defending (4)] 
would be to appeal to (1) [C], as an outcome, would be worse than A. ... But ... this 
way of defending (4) cannot deprive my paradox of its force. If my arguments were 
sound, we could not appeal to (1), since this argument would show that [C] could not be 
worse than Ap 

I find this objection question-begging since we could claim that A is better than C 
without committing us to the beliefs that generates the Mere Addition Paradox. 
Firstly, there are ways of understanding value-concepts such as “better than” in 
terms of normative ones such as using “A is better than C” as synonymous with “A 
ought to be chosen in a situation where A and C are the only alternatives”, “A is 
more choice-worthy than C”, and the like. From this understanding of “better than”, 
no axiological Mere Addition Paradox follows since we have explained “better 
than” in terms of normative concepts and these claims are restricted to pairwise 
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comparisons and there is no plausible analogue to the transitivity of “better than” for 
these normative concepts (more on this below). Hence, one can claim that “A is 
better than C” without committing oneself to the beliefs that lead to the axiological 
Mere Addition Paradox. 

Secondly, we could justify our belief that A ought to be chosen when A and 
C are the alternatives without any appeal to values. We could appeal directly to facts 
about A and C, for example, that all the people in A enjoy excellent lives whereas all 
the people in C have lives barely worth living. The belief that these facts give us 
reason to choose A rather than C when these are the only alternatives don’t commit 
us to the claim that this facts are always decisive since the fact that other alternatives 
are available, and facts about these alternatives, might act as countervailing reasons. 

So I agree with Boonin- Vail’s point regarding the significance of a solution 
to the Normative Mere Addition Paradox. It is another question, however, whether it 
is easier to solve than the axiological one. This is what I shall discuss in the rest of 
the paper. 



4. TRANSITIVITY PRINCIPLE FOR “OUGHT TO BE CHOSEN”? 

Consider the Mere Addition Paradox again and assume that our normative 
evaluations are, as I think many would agree, as follows (assuming now that the 
populations in question are outcomes of actions): In the choice between population 
A and A’uB, it is permissible to choose A’uB; in the choice between A’uB and C, 
we ought to choose C; in the choice between C and A, we ought to choose A; and in 
the choice among A, A’uB, and C, we ought to choose A, and it would be wrong to 
choose AuB or C. Have we contradicted ourselves? As a matter of fact, we haven’t. 
As long as we don’t add any more restrictions on our normative evaluations, there is 
no contradiction involved in the above evaluation. This suggests, as Boonin- Vail 
believes, that evaluations that are contradictory on the axiological level may not be 
so on the normative level, the reason being that there is no analogue to transitivity 
on the normative level. 

One might think otherwise, however. Gregory Kavka, for example, has 
suggested the following transitivity principle for moral permissibility: “If it would 
be permissible to do A if A and B were the alternatives, and would be permissible to 
do B if B and C were the alternatives, then it is permissible to do A if A, B, and C 
are [sic] the alternatives.”^"' Given this requirement on normative judgements, the 
above evaluations are inconsistent. Since it is permissible to choose C in the choice 
between C and A’uB (if an action is obligatory, it is of course permissible), and 
permissible to choose A’uB in the choice between A’uB and A, it follows from 
Kavka’ s principle that it is permissible to choose C in the choice among A, A’uB, 
and C. But we said above that in the latter situation, we ought to choose A and it 
would be wrong to choose C. So we are back in trouble again. 

I’m sceptical about Kavka’s transitivity principle for moral permissibility, 
however. Its implication in regard to the Mere Addition Paradox could in itself be 
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used as an argument against it. Here’s another counter-example suggested by Parfit. 
Suppose that a woman at some point faces the following options: 

P: Having a handicapped child. 

Q: Having no child. 

As Parfit points out, “[i]f this child’s handicap would not be severe, and we make 
certain other assumptions, we can plausibly believe that it would be permissible for 
the woman to choose either P or Q . . Moreover, this evaluation is, arguably, still 
plausible if P is replaced by the following alternative: 

R: Having the same child, but in a way that would ensure that he wouldn’t 

be handicapped. 

Assume now that all of these three alternatives are available to the woman. 
According to Kavka’s transitivity principle, since P is permissible in the choice 
between P and Q, and since Q is permissible in the choice between Q and R, it 
follows that P is permissible in the choice among P, Q, and R. But, as Parfit writes, 
“[w]e can plausibly believe that, if R were also possible, it would be wrong for this 
woman to choose P rather than R”.^^ 

One might think that the problem that Kavka’s principle runs into 
demonstrates an important difference between axiological and normative 
evaluations. It is usually thought that the intrinsic goodness of an outcome doesn’t 
depend on its relation to other outcomes. If an outcome A is good, or better than 
another outcome B, then we usually think that this holds irrespective of whether A 
and B are alternative outcomes in some choice situation, or whether there are other 
alternative outcomes available. As it is often put, the intrinsic value of a state of 
affairs is independent of its relation to other distinct states of affairs. The normative 
status of actions, however, depends on what other actions are available in a choice 
situation. For example, it is permissible and obligatory to inflict harm on somebody 
if the only other alternative is to inflict even more harm, but if harming is avoidable, 
then it is wrong. 

I don’t think, however, that this kind of context (in)dependence is the 
essential difference between axiological and normative concepts. Although 
axiological concepts such as “good” and “better than” are not context sensitive as 
ordinarily understood, there are other ones that are, such as “besf’ and “worsf’. So 
the defining difference between axiological and normative concepts cannot be that 
the latter but not the former are context sensitive. 

Moreover, as I said above, there are ways of understanding value -concepts 
such as “better than” in terms of normative concepts such as using “A is better than 
B” as synonymous with “A is more choice-worthy than B” or “A ought to be chosen 
in a situation where A and B are the alternatives”, and the like. If these normative 
concepts are context sensitive in a way that make them non-transitive, which seems 
probable, then “better than” will be context sensitive and non-transitive too. 
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Actually, according to an influential tradition in value analysis, to be valuable is to 
be a fitting object of a pro-attitude. Value is thus analysed in terms of the stance that 
one ought to take towards an object. As Franz Brentano writes in The Origin of Our 
Knowledge of Right and Wrong'. “When we call one good ‘better’ than another, we 
mean that ... it is correct to prefer the one good, for its own sake, to the other.” Or as 
A. C. Ewing, the foremost exponent of this reduction of axiological concepts to 
deontic ones, writes “... we define ‘better’ as meaning ‘what ought to be preferred’ 
Given this analysis, it should come as no surprise that “better than” will be 
context sensitive and that transitivity fails, since this will happen for the same 
reasons that we gave above in regard to the explicitly normative concepts. This 
possible understanding of value-concepts might explain why some theorists have 
been willing to abandon the transitivity of “better than”. 

5. NEUTRALISING THE CONTEXT DEPENDENCE OF NORMATIVE 

STATUS 

It could of course be the case that whereas only some axiological concepts are 
context sensitive, this holds for all normative concepts. Be this as it may, this would 
not suffice to show that Boonin-Vail’s conjecture regarding the normative paradoxes 
is correct since it may still be some normative relations among alternative actions 
that holds irrespective of what other available actions there are in a choice situation. 
I think this is the case. We can, so to say, neutralise the context dependence of 
normative status when we formulate normative conditions by partly formulating 
them in terms of certain features of the choice situation.^^ Consider the following 
pattern for a normative condition: 

(i) If action h\ is of type G and action is of type B, and both h\ and 
are available in a certain choice situation, then A 2 is wrong in this 
choice situation. 

The actions P and R in the example earlier, that is, having a handicapped child (P) or 
having the same child, but in a way that would ensure that he wouldn’t be 
handicapped (R), fit this pattern, as the quote from Parfit suggests. If P and R are 
both available actions in some situation, then P is the wrong choice.^** Loosely 
speaking, we can say that (i) is a normative analogue of “better than”. We shall 
formulate the following condition along these lines: 

The Normative Egalitarian Dominance Condition'. If population A is a 
perfectly equal population of the same size as population B, and every 
person in A has higher welfare than every person in B, then, in any 
situation involving a choice between A and B, it is wrong to choose B, 
other things being equal. 

This condition is, I think, as plausible as its axiological counterpart. The ceteris 
paribus condition involved here is a natural extension of the ceteris paribus 
condition used in the discussion of different axiologies. There are neither any 
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constraints (for example, promise -keeping) nor options (for example, great personal 
sacrifice for the agent which is beyond the call of duty), nor any non-welfarist 
values in the outcomes (for example, cultural diversity) that give us a reason to (not) 
choose one or the other of the involved actions. The only reasons for choosing one 
or the other of the involved actions arise from the welfare of the lives in the involved 
populations.^' Consider a situation where you could, at no cost to yourself (you 
might even be among the beneficiaries), and without violating any other duties or 
compromising any other values, choose an outcome in which everybody is equally 
well off, and better off as compared to another outcome involving the same number 
of people. Surely it would be wrong to choose the latter outcome in this situation. 

We could formulate normative versions of all the axiological adequacy 
conditions involved in the Mere Addition Paradox using this pattern (i). For the 
result we shall prove, however, it suffices to use the following logically weaker 
construction which, loosely speaking, can be said to be a normative analogue of “at 
least as good as”: 

(ii) If action h\ is of type G and action h2 is of type B, and both h\ and 
h2 are available in a certain choice situation, and h\ is wrong in this 
choice situation, then h2 is also wrong in this choice situation. 

Assume that next Sunday you can help either John or Krister with their gardening, 
and that they both need your help equally as much. You haven’t promised either one 
of them your help, it is neither John’s or Krister’s birthday, nor any other 
circumstances that speaks in favour of helping one of them rather than the other. 
Now, it is reasonable to claim that in a situation involving these two alternatives, if 
it would be wrong of you to help Krister, then it would also be wrong of you to help 
John. It could be wrong of you to help Krister if you have promised your elderly 
aunt to help her next Sunday with the much needed gardening at her house 
(assuming that the involved acts are mutually exclusive). If that were the case, 
however, then it would also be wrong of you to help John. 

Here’s a normative version of the Non-Anti Egalitarianism condition 
formulated in this way: 

The Normative Non-Anti Egalitarianism Condition'. For any perfectly 
equal population A, and any population B of the same size as A but 
with inequality and lower average (and thus total) welfare, if it is 
wrong in a certain situation to choose A, then it is also wrong to 
choose B, other things being equal. 

Apart from the Normative Egalitarian Dominance Condition, we shall formulate all 
the normative adequacy conditions used in the normative version of the Mere 
Addition Paradox below along the lines of pattern (ii). Here are the two remaining 
conditions, the Normative Dominance Addition Condition and the Normative 
Quality Condition: 
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The Normative Dominance Addition Condition'. If population A and B 
are of the same size and everyone in A has lower welfare than in B, 
and if it is wrong in a certain situation to choose a population 
consisting of the B-Iives and any number of people with positive 
welfare, then it is also wrong in this situation to choose population A, 
other things being equal. 

The Normative Quality Condition'. There is at least one perfectly equal 
population with very high positive welfare such that if it is wrong in a 
certain situation to choose that population, then it is wrong in the same 
situation to choose any population with very low positive welfare, 
other things being equal. 

In addition, we shall require that a plausible population morality is separately 

satisfiable. 



6. AN INFORMAL DEMONSTRATION OF A NORMATIVE MERE ADDITION 

PARADOX 

We shall informally show that the following theorem is true: 

The Impossibility Theorem'. There is no separately satisfiable population morality 
which satisfies the normative version of the Quality Condition, the Non-Anti 
Egalitarianism Condition, the Egalitarian Dominance Condition, and the Dominance 
Addition Condition. 

Consider the following situation: 




Diagram 2 

Here we have the same situation as in the axiological Mere Addition Paradox but for 
population D. Assume that these populations are possible outcomes of actions. 
Assume further that the only actions available to a certain individual or group of 
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individuals are the aetions with either population A, A’uB, C or D as outeome. So 
these are the only aetions available in the ehoiee situation. Again, these populations 
eould eonsist of all the future lives, or all the lives in some part of the future, that 
would be the ease if the respeetive aetion were performed. 

In the diagram above, D is a perfeetly equal population, and every person in D 
has higher welfare than every person in C. Consequently, it follows from the 
Normative Egalitarian Dominanee Condition that all the aetions that have population 
C as outeome are wrong. 

C is a perfeetly equal population of the same size as A’uB but with higher 
average welfare. Thus, sinee the aetions with C as an outeome are wrong, the 
Normative Non-Anti-Egalitarianism Condition implies that all the aetions with 
population A’uB as outeome are wrong. 

The A’ -people are better off than the A-people, and the B-people have positive 
welfare. Thus, sinee the aetions with A’uB as outeome are wrong, it follows that all 
the aetions with population A as outeome are wrong. 

Aeeording to the normative version of the Quality Condition, there is at least 
one perfeetly equal population with very high positive welfare sueh that if it is 
wrong in a eertain situation to ehoose that population, then it is wrong in the same 
situation to ehoose any population with very low positive welfare. We ean assume 
that A is sueh a high welfare population. Sinee the aetions with A as outeome are 
wrong, and sinee D is a population with very low welfare, it follows that all the 
aetions with population D as outeome are wrong. 

Sinee the aetions with either population A, A’uB, C or D as outeome are all 
wrong, and these are all of the available aetions in the situation, it follows that all the 
available aetions in this situation are wrong. However, aeeording to the Condition of 
Separate Satisfiability, this eannot be the ease. Henee, the assumption that there is a 
morality whieh satisfies all the adequaey eonditions entails a eontradietion. Thus, 
the impossibility theorem must be true. In other words, we have showed that a 
version of the Mere Addition paradox ean be reprodueed on the normative level. 

7. DISCUSSION 

One might objeet to my derivation of a normative Mere Addition Paradox in the 
following way: “Clearly, one of the normative eonditions must be false sinee we 
don’t believe that all aetions are wrong in the Mere Addition Paradox. Moreover, the 
Dominanee Addition Condition is a good eandidate for falsehood. So there is no 
paradox here, just implausible eonditions that are not jointly satisfiable.” 

Of eourse, one of the eonditions must be false sinee they eannot all be true. 
However, this objeetion misses the point of my argument. The point of the above 
demonstrations is that we now know that we have to rejeet one of the evaluative or 
normative eonditions or aeeept the existenee of moral dilemmas. We eannot get rid 
of the paradoxes of population ethies by giving up a formal eondition like the 
transitivity of “better than” or by rejeeting eonsequentialism and switehing to a 
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normative framework. Again, I used the Mere Addition Paradox as an example not 
beeause it involves the logieally weakest and most eompelling eondition but beeause 
it is easy to present and quite well-known. 

It is true that the Dominanee Addition Condition is a questionable eondition 
but it was the weakest link already in the axiologieal ease. The reasons against the 
axiologieal version of this eondition work as well as against it in its normative guise. 
It might be that we have some further reasons against the normative version of he 
Dominanee Addition Condition that has to do with it not being enough eontext 
sensitive. Be this as it may, the point is that we now have a stmeture for employing 
the same strategy as we have done in the axiologieal ease: When in doubt over the 
truth of a eondition, try to replaee it with a more eompelling eondition. Now, we ean 
replaee the Dominanee Addition Condition with two eonditions whieh are, I 
surmise, as hard to deny as the Normative Egalitarian Dominanee Condition. Here 
are rough formulations of these eonditions:^^ 

The Normative Weak Non-Sadism Condition (roughly)'. There is a 
number of horrible lives sueh that if we eould instead add some 
number of people with positive welfare, then it would be wrong to add 
the horrible lives, other things being equal. 

The Normative Non-Extreme Priority Condition', (roughly)'. There is 
some very large benefit sueh that in a ehoiee between giving this 
benefit to a vast number of people and giving a very small benefit to 
only one person, it would be wrong to do the latter, other things being 
equal. 

As with the Normative Egalitarian Dominanee Condition, it is hard to imagine any 
alternatives in a ehoiee situation that would make us doubt the truth of these 
eonditions. Moreover, one ean show that there is no separately satisfiable moral 
theory that jointly satisfies these eonditions, the Normative Egalitarian Dominanee 
Condition, a version of the Quality Condition, and a very eompelling egalitarian 
eondition (logieally weaker than the Non- Anti Egalitarianism Condition). 

So what do these results show? We are baek to square one, or we are even 
worse off We eannot exoreise the paradoxes of population ethies by giving up some 
formal eondition like the transitivity of “better than” or by rejeeting 
eonsequentialism and switehing to a normative framework. The paradoxes are a 
problem for any moral theory, eonsequentialist and non-eonsequentialist alike. We 
have to find a reason to abandon one of the moral adequaey eonditions or aeeept all 
things eonsidered moral dilemmas. Or beeome moral seepties and aeeept that our 
eonsidered moral beliefs are not Justifred. 
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NOTES 



' For a formal proof with slightly weaker conditions, see Arrhenius (2000), section 10.6. It should be 
stressed that the above paradox is not identical to Parfit’s (1984), pp. 419ff, Mere Addition Paradox since 
it involves stronger assumptions. This version is similar to the one presented in Ng (1989), p. 240. A 
formal proof with slightly stronger assumptions than Ng’s can be found in Blackorby and Donaldson 
(1991). 

^ We shall say that a life has neutral welfare if and only if it has the same welfare as a life without any 
good or bad welfare components, and that a life has positive (negative) welfare if and only if it has higher 
(lower) welfare than a life with neutral welfare. A hedonist, for example, would typically say that pain is 
bad and pleasure is good for a person, and that a life without any pain and pleasure has neutral welfare. 
This definition can be combined with other welfarist axiologies, such as desire and objective list theories. 
A number of alternative definitions of a life with positive (negative, neutral) welfare figures in the 
literature. For a discussion of these, see Arrhenius (2000) and Broome (1993). For a discussion of this 
issue in connection to the Repugnant Conclusion, see Fehige (1998), Tannsjo (1998) and Arrhenius 
(2000). Also Cf Parfit (1984), p. 358. 

^ See Ng (1989), p. 238 for a similar principle. It seems to be unanimously agreed in the literature that 
inequality aversion of some kind is a prerequisite for an acceptable population axiology. Ng (p. 239, fn. 
4), states that ”Non-Antiegalitarianism is extremely compelling” and Carlson (1998), p. 288; claims that 
“[rjejecting NAE [the Non- Anti Egalitarianism Principle] is ... a very unattractive option”. Blackorby, 
Bossert and Donaldson (1997), p. 13, hold that ’’weak inequality aversion is satisfied by all ethically 
attractive ... principles”. Fehige (1998), p. 12, rhetorically asks ”...if one world has more utility than the 
other and distributes it equally, whereas the other doesn’t, then how can it fail to be better?” See also 
Sider (1991), p. 270, fn. 10. There are, however, reasons for rejecting the Non-Anti Egalitarianism 
principle. See Arrhenius (2000), section 6.2. 

See Parfit (1984), p. 388. My formulation is more general than Parfit’s and he doesn’t demand that the 
people with very high welfare are equally well off. 

^ Arrhenius (2000). 

^ Cf. Carlson (1995), p. 13. My formulation differs slightly from Carlson’s (the brief discussion of 
consequentialism below draws heavily on Carlson’s work). The definition of consequentialism that we 
have suggested has counter-intuitive implications in cases involving outcomes that are incommensurable 
in value. I don’t think, however, that consequentialism necessarily presupposes a complete ordering of the 
outcomes in a choice situation. See Carlson (1995), p. 25, fh. 48, for some suggested revisions of the 
definition of consequentialism that can handle incommensurable outcomes. There are other versions of 
consequentialism apart from act-consequentialism, such as rule-consequentialism according to which an 
act is right if and only if it can be subsumed under a rule whose general acceptance (or general 
implementation) would give the best result, which I’m not going to discuss. It should be clear, however, 
that the discussion below applies, mutatis mutandis, equally well to rule-consequentialism. 

^ See Carlson (1995), pp. 10-12, and ch. 4, for an extensive discussion of the morally relevant outcome of 
an action. 

^ For a discussion of whether any morality can be formulated as a consequentialist morality, see Carlson 
(1995), Danielsson (1988), Vallentyne (1988), and Bykvist (1996). 

^ Feldman (1997). 

Broome (1991), p. 11. 

'* Rachels (1998, 2001), Temkin(1987, 1996). 

Temkin suggests that arguments to the effect that “better than” is intransitive “are [perhaps] best 
interpreted as a frontal assault on the intelligibility of consequentialist reasoning about morality and 
rationality. Such reasoning may need to be severely limited, if not jettisoned altogether.” (Temkin 1987, 
p. 186, fn. 49). Elsewhere, he considers that intransitivity “...opens the possibility that there would be no 
rational basis for choosing between virtually any alternatives” (Temkin 1996, p. 209). 

The acyclicity I have in mind is that if Ai is better than A2, A2 is better than A3, ..., An-i is better than 
A„, then Ai is not worse than A„. Cf. Sen (1970), p. 47. For a discussion of cyclical evaluations, see 
Danielsson (1996), Carlson (1996), and Rabinowicz (2000). 

Following Vallentyne (1988), we could call a dilemma of the above mentioned type a “prohibition 
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dilemma”. There are also “obligation dilemmas”, that is, situations where more than one action is 
obligatory. 

See Osterberg (1988), pp. 127, 145-6. My formulation is weaker than Osterberg’s which is formulated 
in terms of the possibility of an agent to act morally right. 

Osterberg (1988), p. 146, suggests an interesting argument to the effect that his version of the Condition 
of Separate Satisfiability is entailed by the common idea that “ought” implies “can”. His argument rests, 
however, on the questionable principle that if an agent ought to do each conjunct, he ought to do the 
conjunction. Moreover, from his argument it only follows that at least one action is not wrong, not, as 
Osterberg suggests, that at least one action is right (it could be that some actions lack normative status). 

Notice that there are cases involving cyclical evaluations where there still will be right actions 
according to Act-Consequentialism 2. Consider a case where B is better than C, C is better than D, D is 
better than B, and A is better than B, C and D. In this case, the action with A as outcome is the right 
action according to Act-Consequentialism 2. 

Carlson (1996). 

Jan Narveson’s theory is an example of a more developed effort in this direction. Narveson suggest the 
following principle: (1) New additions to population ought not to be made at the expense of those who 
otherwise exist, even if there would be a net increment in total utility considered in person-independent 
terms. But (2) new additions ought to be made if the benefit to all, excluding the newcomer, would exceed 
the cost to all, including him or her, as compared with the net benefit of any alternatives which don’t add 
to population [i.e., if the benefit minus the cost would exceed the net benefit of any alternative]. Finally, 
(3) within those limits, the decision whether to add to population is up to the individuals involved in its 
production, provided that if they have a choice of which child to produce they produce the happier one, 
other things being equal. Narveson (1978), pp. 55-6. Cf. Narveson (1967, 1973). 

See Gauthier (1986), p. 299 and Heath (1997), for the former kind of theory, and Ameson (1989) for 
the latter. I discuss Gauthier’s and Heath’s suggestion at length in Arrhenius (1999). 

Boonin-Vail (1996), pp. 279-80, 307. 

Parfit (1996), p. 312. 

Cf. Boonin-Vail (1996), p. 285. 

Kavka (1982), p. 100, fn. 16. Boonin-Vail (1996), p. 283, discusses a similar principle. 

Parfit (1996), p. 311. 

Parfit (1996), p. 311. 

Brentano (1969 [1889]), p. 26; Ewing (1959), p. 85. Ewing writes further “Bad, I should say, is just 
what ought to be the object of an unfavourable attitude, as good is what ought to be the object of a 
favourable.” Cf. Scanlon (1998), p. 97. An extensive discussion of this subject can be found in 
Rabinowicz and Ronnow-Rasmussen (2002). 

For a discussion of some other differences between these kinds of concepts, see von Wright (1963), ch. 
1, sect. 4, and Danielsson (1999). 

We are drawing on a suggestion made by Sen (1995), p. 5, in response to certain criticisms of Arrow’s 
impossibility theorem. 

Notice that we could formulate an analogous condition for “besf’: If both P and R are available, then P 
cannot be the best action in this choice situation. 

One way in which other things cannot be equal is that at least one of the actions in a choice situation 
will be an omission and we might think that this is of relevance for an action’s moral status. Even if this is 
sometimes true, there are clear cases where the fact that an action is an omission doesn’t affect its deontic 
status such as when the consequence of the omission is much worse than that of the other alternatives. 
Consequently, we could restrict the conditions presented above to only concern comparisons between 
“active” actions and not to cover omissions and then include in the cases we consider a very bad 
“omission alternative” that is forbidden anyway. 

For exact formulations of these conditions, see Arrhenius (2000), section 1 1.5. 

See Arrhenius (2000), section 1 1.5-1 1.6. 
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WHY WE OUGHT TO ACCEPT THE REPUGNANT 

CONCLUSION 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Derek Parfit has famously pointed out that ‘total’ utilitarian views, sueh as elassieal 
hedonistie utilitarianism, lead to the eonelusion that, to eaeh population of quite 
happy persons there eorresponds a more extensive population with people living 
lives just worth living, whieh is (on the whole) better. In partieular, for any possible 
population of at least ten billion people, all with a very high quality of life, there 
must be some mueh larger imaginable population whose existenee, if other things 
are equal, would be better, even though its members have lives that are barely worth 
living. This world is better if the sum total of well being is great enough, and it is 
great enough if only many enough sentient beings inhabit it.’ This eonelusion has 
been eonsidered by Parfit and others to be ‘repugnant’.^ 

In the present eontext, how are we to understand ‘repugnant’? I suggest that the 
word mean something like obviously false. This means that, if a moral prineiple 
whieh strikes us as quite plausible in its own right has been shown to lead to this 
eonelusion, it should, only for this reason, be read out of eourt. This interpretation is 
eertainly suggested by the word ‘repugnant’. And unless we make this (epistemie) 
interpretation it beeomes ineomprehensible why arguments from plausible prineiples 
leading to the repugnant eonelusion should be eonsidered paradoxieal.^ 

Is the repugnant eonelusion ‘repugnant’, then? I think not. Several philosophers 
have aeknowledged and aeeepted the repugnant eonelusion."* I have myself defended 
the elaim that this eonelusion is aeeeptable.^ My argument has been aeeepted by 
Christian Munthe in his dissertation,^ and by Jesper Ryberg in his dissertation and 
elsewhere’. 

In this artiele I will onee again state my argument why the repugnant eonelusion 
is not repugnant, and I will try to answer some objeetions that have been raised 
against it.* My objeetive with this artiele is however twofold. First of all, I want to 
argue that, even if, to some people, the repugnant eonelusion may at first sight seem 
unaeeeptable, it is not repugnant, i.e. it is not obviously wrong. I will restate my 
argument to this effeet and rebut objeetions that have been raised against it. 
Seeondly, I will put forward three arguments to the effeet that the repugnant 
eonelusion follows from any plausible moral prineiple, when applied to problems of 
population ethies. This means that, if a moral prineiple does not imply the repugnant 
eonelusion, we must suspeet that there is something seriously wrong with it. These 
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arguments are not new, they are already present in the literature, but, because the 
repugnant conclusion has been considered obviously wrong, their true significance 
has not been acknowledged. 

In my discussion I will focus on cases where people (and other sentient beings) 
lead lives that are positively worth living. This is in line with how Parfit has stated 
the repugnant conclusion. However, it should be noted in passing that, on hedonistic 
utilitarianism, if each of the many people who live lives just worth living gets his or 
her situation worsened only a little bit, so that each one comes to live, instead of a 
life just worth living, a life that is just worth not living, the result will be a world that 
is worse than a world where ten billion people do all live terrible lives. This may be 
considered to create a problem in its own right. Having also defended the ‘ultra 
repugnant conclusion’ that, in order to improve, in a sub-noticeable way, the well 
being of a great many people, who already live happy lives, we may have to torture 
one person, I have no problem with this conclusion either.^ However, in the present 
context I will just leave the problem of evil to one side and focus on the standard 
formulation of the ‘repugnant’ conclusion. Even those who find that there are 
amounts of suffering so terrible that they cannot be counterbalanced by any decrease 
in less serious harm, let alone by any increase in happiness, may accept my 
argument that there is nothing repugnant about the ‘repugnant’ conclusion, as it has 
been stated by Derek Parfit. Upon closer examination this conclusion may even be 
seen to be, not only perfectly acceptable, but also indeed irresistible. 

2. THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION AND COMMON SENSE 

The repugnant conclusion has been considered to be at variance with common sense 
morality. This is a mistake. There exists no answer from common sense morality to 
the problem posed by the repugnant conclusion, for this conclusion is the result of a 
very advanced thought experiment, and the typical common sense reaction to such 
very advanced though experiments is to deny their moral relevance. Common sense 
does not enter into this kind of speculation. So even if the repugnant conclusion gets 
no support from common sense morality, it is not threatened by it either. The 
repugnant conclusion is simply irrelevant to common sense morality, which deals 
exclusively with more mundane situations, situations more ‘down to earth’. Any 
philosopher, who has tried to talk to lay people about the repugnant conclusion must 
have come across the reaction that, this is simply of no interest to them, it being a 
mere thought experiment typical of philosophers and totally irrelevant to all 
practical purposes. I have certainly met with this reaction many times myself 

What contributes to the observation that our common sense morality is silent 
about the repugnant conclusion is not only the fact that the conclusion is derived 
from a thought experiment, but also that it is derived from a very abstract thought 
experiment. In its abstract formulation it is difficult even for a philosopher, well 
versed in thought experiments, to form any firm intuition in relation to it. We need 
to know more about what a life well worth living, a life barely worth living, a life 
not worth living, and a life worth not living really amount to, in order to be able to 
take up any stance whatever to the repugnant conclusion. 
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The repugnant conclusion bears little connection to common sense morality, 
then, but it is still of the utmost relevance to theoretical ethics. For it is reasonable to 
hold that an acceptable moral theory should give the right answers, not only in all 
actual cases, but also in hypothetical cases, at least such hypothetical cases as are not 
only logically but also nomologically possible. We should ponder some possible 
cases then, even if, technically speaking, they are not possible. Otherwise we will 
have problems improving on our ethical theory. Some of our arguments for and 
against ethical theories must come from thought-experiments, or we will not have 
any solid ground for our choice of moral principles at all.*** 

Before we go into my argument why the repugnant conclusion is not repugnant 
and why, as a matter of fact, we ought to accept it, there are some possible 
misunderstandings of the conclusion that should be diagnosed and put to one side. 
Even if these misunderstandings are elementary, they are very common indeed, and 
it is important to guard oneself against them. 

3. SOME MISTAKEN BELIEFS ABOUT THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

First of all, we must remember that the repugnant conclusionstresses a mere 
possibility. Note the reference in Parfit’s statement of it to an ‘imaginable’ 
population. Even if we accept the repugnant conclusion, we need not endorse all 
aspects of the actual increase of the world population. The actual increase in the 
world population that we have seen during the last century, say, may well have 
meant, at least in some cases, a loss of welfare; and some further actual increases of 
the world population may mean that even more is detracted from the sum total of 
well being. I think here in particular of the ‘addition’ of those children who are bom 
into extreme poverty. It is not farfetched to assume that these children lead lives that 
are worth not living and that their addition detracts from the sum total. Their 
addition does not mean that we are approaching what Parfit has called a ‘Z’ world, 
where the sum total of well being is maximised. Moreover, the cost (to many 
existing people) of adding even some lives worth living may be so great, that the 
sum total of well being is affected for the worse. This may be trae of some people 
living good lives in the rich part of the world. Their lives are worth living but, in 
living them, these people consume scarce material resources that could have been 
put to more efficient use elsewhere. Even a person who accepts the repugnant 
conclusion may be concerned about aspects of the actual population growth, then. 

Secondly, when taking a stand on the repugnant conclusion, we should be careful 
not to ask ourselves, in what world we want to live, in a world where a few very 
happy persons live, the A-world, or, in a Z-world where very many, moderately 
happy persons, live. It is very natural to prefer to live in the world where each 
person is very happy. This does not answer the question of which of these worlds is 
the better one, however. The question ‘In which world would I like to live?’ is 
clearly biased. If at all we should discuss the matter from the point of view of what 
world we would opt for, if we were offered a choice, we should think of ourselves in 
a Rawlsian manner forced to make our choice behind a veil of ignorance. And 
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somehow our very existence should be at stake in our choice. 

Is it possible to take the decision about the number of people who will live 
behind a veil of ignorance? Derek Parfit has argued that this is not possible: 



We can imagine a different possible history, in which we never existed. But we cannot 
assume that, in the actual history of the world, it might be true that we never exist. ' ' 



Even if this is true, there is a possibility of constructing a suitable contractual 
situation. We could profit here from our bias for the future. This means that we may 
hold it to be an open question whether, after the contractual situation, we will 
continue to exist or not. When my option has been made then either the veil of 
ignorance is simply lifted and I have to live with my option - or I, the contracting 
party, am taken away. If I make the wrong option it may well be that, all of a 
sudden, I perish. I never get out of the original position. 

How in more detail are we to conceive of the probabilities? There is no fixed 
answer to this question. Following Rawls, at any rate, we should model the 
conditions of the original position to satisfy our intuitions about justice as fairness. 
Then I suggest the following. The risk that I will perish is lower if I opt for a more 
extensive population. If I opt for the most extensive, possible population, I know 
that I will continue to exist. 

Even if this does not settle the matter completely, I find the following line of 
argument quite plausible: Suppose we have to chose between a world where 10 
billion people live very happy lives and a world where 10 billion people live lives 
that are just worth living. Suppose also that no world with more than 10*°° billion 
people is possible. Now, if, behind a veil of ignorance, I opt for a world where 10 
billion very happy people live, the probability that I will be one among them may 
quite reasonably be assumed to be 10 billion to 10*™ billion, i.e. negligible. If, on 
the other hand, I opt for the larger population, then I am certain that I will (continue 
to) live. On this interpretation of the original position, I would not hesitate to opt for 
the larger population. *^ 

But perhaps it could be objected to this description of the original position that it 
is biased in favour of this answer because it calls forth our irrationally strong fear of 
death. *^ However, there is another possibility of describing the original position. 
Everyone who would exist if either A or Z came about could be represented by an 
advocate whose goal is to further his or her interests maximally behind the veil of 
ignorance. This has the advantage that the decision to make is about whole lives. 
And presumably, the advocate would then choose Z (both maximin and maximizing 
expected utility would imply this).*"* 

And, without allowing this piece of reasoning to decide the matter, I am inclined 
to say that this interpretation of the original position captures the idea of justice as 
fairness. So the repugnant conclusion is something Rawls, and those who adopt what 
has come to be known as the ‘priority’ view of justice, should be prepared to accept. 
And irrespective of whether we accept this piece of reasoning or not, we should be 
careful to avoid being misled by the question ‘In which world would I like to live’ 
since this question is clearly irrelevant to the acceptability of the repugnant 
conclusion. 
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Thirdly, a likely misunderstanding in our apprehension of the repugnant 
eonelusion has to do with the faet that our aetual moral sense seems to be based on 
identifieation. However, our eapaeity to identify with others is limited. Most of us 
eare about our own family, and those who are near and dear to us. We take less 
interest in our fellow eountrymen but more interest in them than in people living far 
away from us. However, it is widely reeognised that we ought to eare about 
strangers. We ought to generalise our sympathy even to them. We have extra 
diffieulties in doing so when it eomes to very large numbers of people. Very large 
numbers mean very little to us. However, large numbers do matter. In the same 
manner that we generalise our sympathy to strangers we ought (meehanieally, if 
neeessary) to generalise our sympathy to large numbers of people, even to all the 
people living in Parfit’s Z-world. If we do we may have to aeeept the repugnant 
eonelusion after all. 

I turn now to my own main argument in defenee of the elaim that the repugnant 
eonelusion is not repugnant, after all. 

4. THE ACTUAL VALUE OF OUR ACTUAL LIVES 

Many people, who have eonsidered the repugnant eonelusion, seem to believe that 
they are living lives that are very well worth living and that an enormous population 
of people living lives just worth living would look something like a vast 
eoneentration eamp. I believe this to be a mistake. 

The view I am prepared to defend is somewhat pessimistie but still, I am afraid, 
realistie. My impression is that if only our basie needs are satisfied, then most of us 
are eapable of living lives that, on balanee, are worth experieneing. However, no 
matter how Tueky’ we are, how many ‘gadgets’ we happen to possess, we rarely 
reaeh beyond this level. If sometimes we do, this has very little to do with material 
affluenee; rather, bliss, when it does oeeur, seems to be the ephemeral result of sueh 
things as requited infatuation, sueeessful ereative attempts, and, of eourse, the 
proper administration of drugs. Most of the time we spend waiting for all sorts of 
things and events. We often wait in vain. And when Godot arrives, if eventually he 
does, he isn’t always sueh a great aequaintanee to make. Note also that many of the 
good things in life eome with a priee tag to be paid in terms of suffering. In many 
situations, we find ourselves momentarily below the line where our lives are worth 
living. Moreover, many people probably live lives that, on the whole, are worth not 
living. When this is aeknowledged, the repugnant eonelusion does not seem 
repugnant any more. 

Even if this argument is extremely simple and rather obvious, I for a long time 
believed that I was the first to put it forward in print. However, I now realise that 
this is a mistake. The argument was previously stated by John Maekie. Aeeording to 
Maekie, in a rarely diseussed paper, a possible approaeh to the problem formulated 
by Parfit, is to say that a ‘ . . . level that is really marginally better than non-existenee 
must already eonstitute a high degree of flourishing, and beyond this little further 
improvement is possible’*^ This is well in line with how I have myself argued. 
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Now, if people live lives worth not living, why don’t they kill themselves? The 
reasons for this may be eomplex. These people may hold false expeetations about 
the future. Or they may feel obliged to others to stay on for some while, taking eare 
of their ehildren, for example. Or, they may fail to faee up to realities. They live in 
what Sartre used to eall mauvaise foi. 

From an evolutionary perspeetive, a tendeney to hold on to life is what should be 
expeeted of us. For, to be sure, it must have survival value to eling to life, even if the 
situation is desperate. 

Moreover, we must be eareful not to think of a life not worth living as, 
neeessarily, a terrible life. Even if there is a rather sharp line between lives worth 
living and lives worth not living, dropping below this line need not mean any very 
signifieant fall. A life not worth living may be a life almost worth living. And the 
differenee between a life just worth living and a life just worth not living is trivial. It 
is better not to live a life just worth not living than to live it, but, if one does, it’s not 
sueh a big deal. Flaving lived sueh a life, when death is approaehing, a person may 
well believe that he or she has lived a life well worth living. For, remember, our 
memory is highly seleetive. Flowever, if this observation is eorreet, we must suspeet 
that our view of the value of the life we live is often too rosy. 

Note also that, when I lead a life just worth living, it is possible that I drop to a 
lower state of well being, without eoming to lead a life that is worth not living. I 
may eome to live a life, whieh is not worth living, but a life that is also not worth not 
living. The mere addition of sueh a life neither adds to, nor detraets from, the sum 
total of well being. And note that the people who live in the Z-world live lives that 
are better than these lives. 

If this observation is eorreet moreover, we should be prepared to admit that the 
best world that we eould possibly ereate is probably very erowded. Flowever, we 
need not fear that this is a world so erowed that those who happen to live in it live 
lives mueh worse than the ones we are living right now. Even if they live lives just 
worth living, they probably live lives pretty mueh like the lives we already live. And 
by ‘we’ I denote me who is writing this and you who read it, i.e. affluent Western 
people who do not need to worry about proper sehooling for their ehildren, old age, 
or health eare. I do not refer to people living in abjeet poverty and true misery, or to 
people who are terminally ill and are dying from painful diseases, who, by all 
probability, live lives worth not living. 

Now, if it is eorreet to say that the Z-world is a world where everybody lives 
roughly at our standard level of well being, then it transpires that the repugnant 
eonelusion is not repugnant after all. The intuition that the repugnant eonelusion is 
repugnant withers. This intuition was nourished by the false belief that, in the Z- 
world, people are living lives like the people we Western people see only in eertain 
television programs, or when we travel to Afriea, people plagued by famine and 
infeetious disease. When we give up this false belief we ean see the repugnant 
eonelusion as an, if unsought for, yet aeeeptable, eonsequenee of hedonistie 
utilitarianism (and other related ‘total’ views). 



5. OBJECTIONS 
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I have come across two main arguments against my view that the repugnant 
conclusion is not repugnant. Here is the first one, put forward by Nils Holtug.*'" This 
is how he writes about my treatment of the subject: 



Firstly, I doubt Tannjo’s claims about the value of our lives. For instance, it seems to me that my 
life could be significantly worse than it actually is and yet worth living. 



Now, is it true of you and me that we could lead significantly worse lives and yet 
live lives worth living? I admit that, if this is true, then my position must be wrong. 
But I do not think that this is true. It is not clear what kind of change of our situation 
Holtug has in mind, but this is an example I have come across in conversation. 
Suppose that, by accident, I lose a limb. I will then live a life that is worse than the 
one I am living right now, but still a life worth living.’’ 

I am suspicious about this piece of moral psychology. What would happen, I 
submit, is rather something along the following lines. When the accident has just 
happened, I am taken over by despair. For a while I live a life worth not living. This 
does not mean that I ought to end my life. For, as soon as I have adapted to the new 
situation, I have probably developed a new image of myself, developed a different 
character, and made my interests conform to my new capabilities. All of a sudden I 
find that my life is different, all right, but just a good as the one I used live before 
the accident. 

This is not to deny that things can happen to me, such that I end up with a much 
lower quality of life, and where I am not capable of adapting to the new situation. I 
think of examples such as when I catch an incurable and progressive disease with 
(painful) symptoms. But then I do not find it far-fetched to assume that I have come 
to live a life worth not living, i.e. a life that is, from my personal point of view at 
least, worth ending (which does not mean that I should end it, of course; it may be of 
importance to my children, say, that I stay along for a while). 

It may be retorted to this that my answer is not really an argument, but just a flat 
denial that we can live lives that are, hedonistically speaking, worse than the lives 
we live, without our lives being worth not living. What kind of argument could settle 
the matter, then? What we should do, it seems to me, if we want to know more about 
this kind of moral psychology, is to ask people who know what they are talking 
about. We should ask people who have acquired various different kinds of 
disabilities how they consider the value of their lives, as compared to the situation 
before they acquired their disabilities. 

As a matter of fact, having often been involved in discussion with members of 
the disabled peoples organisations, I have sometimes asked people with acquired 
(not congenital) disabilities how they assess the quality of their lives, before and 
after the accident, and I have always received the same answer to my question: 
‘When the accident had just occurred, I thought it was all over with me. I felt that 
my life had no meaning any longer. However, once I had adapted to the new 
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situation, my life turned out to be no worse than it was before I acquired my 
disability. I live a different life now, but not a worse life.’ 

I tend to believe that this answer is both sincere and true. Note that this answer 
seems to fit into a realistic evolutionary picture as well. If our ‘normal’ hedonistic 
situation is one where we keep our heads just above the water, this provides the best 
possible incentive for us to carry on with our swimming. I admit, however, that there 
is room for further research here. 

Now, having put forward this argument in many different contexts, I know that 
there are some people who want to stick to a different picture after all. These people 
are telling different stories about their lives, indicating that they may have a lot to 
loose while, for all that, living lives well worth living. Some of them tell me about 
their past, when they used to live much better lives than the ones they live right now. 
They have lost their health, their loved ones, and so forth. Yet, for all this, they still 
live lives well worth living. Even so, these people should pause to think, it seems to 
me. They should acknowledge that it is indeed very difficult to plot one’s own life 
on a scale upon which well being is assessed. It may be true that, on the whole, their 
lives are very much worth living. And yet, for all that, even these people, I submit, 
must be somewhat reluctant when they put forward this claim. Even these people 
should feel that, possibly, they did not lead such great lives in the past. Possibly, 
they live now at roughly the level at which they used to live, after having lived for a 
while in between a life worth not living. It is indeed difficult to plot one’s life 
securely on the level of well being assessed on the relevant scale. 

It should perhaps also be noted that there are some people who tell quite a 
different kind of story about their lives, indicating that what we may call my ‘near- 
zero’ hypothesis is much too optimistic. They suspect that they themselves, and 
most other people as well, live lives below zero.** And they cite the same kind of 
‘negative’ evidence as I do, to the effect that we should not trust our preferences on 
this matter. I concede that what we can call the ‘below-zero’ hypothesis is 
compatible with this hypothesis. For reasons to do with evolutionary biology I 
personally have difficulties accepting it. However, this very difficulty in plotting our 
lives on the scale is an argument as such, I submit, why the repugnant conclusion 
cannot really be obviously false. The graphic representation of the A-world and the 
Z-world respectively may be too much of an idealisation. For all we know, our lives 
may be close to the ones lived by people inhabiting the Z-word, and the lives of the 
people inhabiting the A-world may be out of reach of our moral imagination. We 
may even be living below zero. And, even if we happen to live lives somewhat 
above the level on which the people in the Z-world live, the lives of the people 
inhabiting the A-world may be so different from the ones we live that we cannot 
really identify with them. The usual graphical representation of the case indicates 
that the people in the A-world lead lives many times as happy as the lives lived by 
the people in the Z-word. Can we really make sense of this claim? Remember that 
the claim that the repugnant conclusion is obviously false is a very strong one 
indeed, so the negation of it should not be that difficult to embrace. 

I now turn to the second objection. It too has been raised by Holtug: 
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Secondly, it seems to me that he [Tannsjo] does not really address what is repugnant about 
the repugnant conclusion. What is repugnant is the combination of two features; people’s 
lives in the larger population are barely worth living, and people’s lives in the smaller 
population are much better. Tannsjo only addresses the former feature, and this feature, 
taken by itself is not repugnant (whatever ‘barely worth living’ may turn out to involve, 
people’s lives are worth living in the larger population). So it seems to me that Tannsjd does 
not explain away the repugnancy. 



A similar objection has been put forward by Gustaf Arrhenius. This is how 
Arrhenius puts it: 

The unacceptability of the Repugnant Conclusion doesn’t depend on the welfare of actual 
people. It is surely a logical and nomological possibility that people could enjoy very high 
welfare and we have no problem imagining such lives ... Let’s assume that Tannsjo et al. 
are right and that the current world population consists of people with very low positive 
welfare. Which of the following two futures would be the best? In the first scenario we have 
a massive expansion of the population size but all the people still have very low positive 
welfare. In the second scenario, the population size remains the same but we have a major 
increase in people’s welfare such that everybody enjoys very high welfare. The answer 
seems obvious.” 



As we saw, in his second objection Holtug concedes that there is nothing repugnant 
as such about a very extensive population with lives just worth living, and I take 
Arrhenius to concur in this assessment. This concession is very important, it seems 
to me. For, as I have insisted above, I do have the uneasy suspicion that some people 
who find the repugnant conclusion repugnant, do so because, for snobbish reasons, 
they hold a very extensively populated world, with people leading lives just worth 
living, in contempt. So I am happy to notice that this is not how Holtug or Arrhenius 
conceives of the situation. They both agree that the people living in the Z-world lead 
lives worth living, and Arrhenius does concede, at least for the sake of argument, 
that these lives may be pretty much like the ones we live. What is repugnant, they 
claim, is not the Z-world as such, but the claim that such a world could be better 
than a world with a more restricted population living lives very much worth living 
(with creatures living lives much better than the ones we live). We should focus on 
the comparison between the two worlds. 

Now, I am prepared to focus on the comparison, once I have noted that the value 
of each of the two worlds we are being invited to compare must be of relevance to 
the outcome of it. And note that what has been considered repugnant by Parfit et al. 
is not the mere fact that a world with moderately but very many people, can be 
better than a world with not so many, but even happier persons. Some may find this 
wrong but no one would find it repugnant. It is the comparison with the last, Z- 
world, in Parfit’s series of comparisons that has been singled out in the discussion. 
What has been considered repugnant is that such a world could be better than the A- 
world, a less populated world with very happy people. But note that if these very 
happy people are too few, the alleged repugnance seems to evaporate once again. 
Remember that, according to Parfit, it takes a world of 10 billion very happy people 
to establish the repugnance of the repugnant conclusion. When all these 
clarifications have been made, and once it is conceded that a Z-world may be pretty 
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much of the same kind as our actual world, I cannot help feeling that the repugnant 
conclusion is not at all repugnant, i.e. it is far from obviously false that the Z world 
may be the better one. 

Note also that the claim made by Arrhenius, that it is a logical and nomological 
possibility that people could enjoy very high welfare and that we have no problem 
imagining such lives, is problematic. It is certainly a logical and nomological 
possibility that there could be some sort of beings capable of leading much better 
lives than the ones we live, but it is far from certain that these lives would be 
recognisably human lives. But then it becomes difficult for us to identify with them, 
and once again our moral intuition falters. 

Or, even if they are human, it is doubtful whether we can really imagine what 
such lives would be like to live, for those who live them. Are we to imagine a world 
where people use innocuous drugs, enhancing the quality of their lives, without 
destroying their capacity in the long run for leading good lives? Or are we to 
imagine a state of infatuation that never goes away or turns into ordinary love? 

But I have conceded that our lives consist of bad moments, neutral moments, and 
very good ones. Why not then conceive of the A-world, with very happy people, as a 
world where everybody lives a life composed exclusively of days just like our best 
days?"® 

Of course, we could perform such an abstract thought experiment. However, 
once again, the kind of life we are now imagining does not strike me as a 
recognisably human life. I have difficulties in identifying with the creatures living, 
from the point of view of their hedonic status, such homogenous lives. How is it 
possible to feel happiness, if you have made no sacrifices in order to get there? How 
is it possible to sense the joy of a successful achievement, if you did not have to 
strive in order to make it? Or, to focus on the Z-world, how is it possible to stay in 
the neutral state, without dropping below it, when there is no improvement to look 
forward to? 

One way of making sense of the thought experiment would be to think of the 
very happy people as each day falsely believing that, the day before, they made great 
sacrifices, in order to achieve what they now feel they are achieving. I suppose we 
have to imagine something of this sort, if I am correct when I claim that we ordinary 
people rarely rise behind a level where we live lives just worth living. But is this 
world the better one? I think many will hesitate to judge that it is. Quite to the 
contrary, they find this world scary. Their reluctance to endorse this kind of world 
may reflect a mere anti-hedonistic prejudice, of course. But even if it does, it is far 
from obvious that this world is the better one. The A-world seems to be inhabited by 
a kind of utility monsters. And we are at a loss when it comes to assessing the 
relative value of their lives. 

But Arrhenius has also put forward another version the repugnant conclusion, 
which he thinks I should at least find repugnant: 

Tannsjo is a hedonistic total utilitarian. The welfare of a life is determined by just summing the 
utilities of the happy and unhappy moments in life. Consider a population that consists of very 
short lives, say a minute of slight happiness. According to Tannsjo’s theory, these lives enjoy 
positive welfare. It is hard to deny that such lives have very much lower welfare than the lives 
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led in the privileged parts of the world. Irrespective of whether there are possible lives with very 
high welfare, Tannsjo’s theory implies the following recasting of the Repugnant Conclusion: For 
any perfectly equal population with the same welfare as the people in the privileged parts of the 
world, there is a population of lives consisting of just one minute of slight happiness, which is 
better.^' 



Again, when considering an example such as this one, I must admit that I feel not 
only that common sense morality fails us, but that my own moral intuition falters. 
What are we to say about this example, then? I am inclined to say that, being human, 
I cannot conceive of this kind of momentary life. At least it does not strike me as an 
example of a human life. It is certainly true that we human beings can feel happiness 
for just a short moment. However, unless a human being lives for quite a long time, 
it is not possible for this being to develop the capacity for such experiences. And in 
order to lead a life that is, on balance, worth living, I must both experience moments 
that are, as such, worth not living, and other moments that are, as such, well worth 
living. A life that goes on for only one minute is not a recognisably human life. 

However, this should not settle the matter. Perhaps there are creatures who can 
experience happiness in a life that goes on for just one minute. Then, if similar 
creatures are replacing them, once they cease to exist, the result may well be a world 
with a considerable sum total of well being. What are we to say of a world where 
many individuals live lives like this and experience each a moderate amount of 
happiness? 

I would say that, if the sum total of well being in this world is high enough, it 
would be an example of objectionable ‘speciesism’ not to be prepared to ‘abdicate’ 
in the interest of this kind of world. Once again, we must guard against the mistake 
of thinking: In which world would I like to live? In this case, the better world is not 
meant for creatures like you and me. 

It is hard to imagine what it would be like to be a creature who lives happily for 
one minute, but this is clearly beside the point. And, to make a more realistic 
interpretation of this last question: what if, through genetic engineering, we could 
prolong our life-spans, in a manner that makes our ordinary life-spans look like brief 
moments in comparison? What if we could thus, without improving the momentary 
quality of any life, make each of our lives contain a more substantial amount of well 
being? What if the alternatives are, on the one hand, for us not to let go but to stay 
on and live very long lives, and, on the other hand, to allow nature to take its course 
(so that we die of old age) making room for an enormous lot of people, each living a 
life of the kind we do? We assume the momentary quality of life to be the same in 
both scenarios, and we assume the sum total of well being to be larger in the 
scenario where many people live shorter lives (i.e. lives of the kind we live right 
now). How should we choose? 

On egoism, we would have good reasons of course to cling to our lives. And 
those who find the repugnant conclusion repugnant may concur. At last we have 
found a realistic way of seeing how we could improve the value of the lives of 
existing people. By prolonging our lives we make them contain much more 
happiness on the whole. In our thought experiment we abstract from boredom, of 
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course. The assumption that we will go on with our lives without becoming bored is 
not realistic, I think, but an assumption that does not destroy the example. Even if 
we doubt that we will not be bored to death after a few hundred years, we can 
imagine and understand what it would be like, going on with our lives without 
becoming bored. Those who find the repugnant conclusion obviously repugnant 
must feel that a world where existing people accumulate, in each life, much more 
well being, than the people in the other population, who live much shorter lives, is 
preferable. But is it? 

I find this in no way obvious. Note that, when we live for a very long time, it is 
plausible to assume that, eventually, we will lose all our memories of earlier parts of 
our lives. In order to stay the same persons there must be some continuity in our 
mental development, of course, but such continuity is certainly consistent with a 
gradual loss of memory of certain parts of a life. And without a considerable amount 
of loss of memory we would become bored, I submit. But then, what’s so great with 
a long and happy life, even from an egoistic perspective? And note furthermore that 
what we are here discussing are problems of moral philosophy, not of prudence. 
Once again we must guard ourselves against asking: ‘In what world would I like to 
live?’ 

There are no firm intuitions to rely on with respect to thought experiments like 
the one just constructed. It may even be that some feel that we are here touching 
upon an intra personal version of the repugnant conclusion. Or so those may be 
tempted to say, who find the repugnant conclusion in its standard version repugnant. 
Perhaps they would say that a life that contains less well being, because it goes on 
for a shorter time, may yet be better than a much longer life, containing a greater 
sum total of well being, provided the former life is of a much better momentary 
quality? 

I do not know. But I do feel that now things are getting messy. It would be 
premature to claim that any position in the discussion is obviously the correct one. 
And personally I tend to side here with total hedonistic utilitarianism. But this 
indicates that, if possible, we should accept a densely populated world where every 
sentient being, who is living, lives only for one minute, but lives for this minute a 
life worth living. We should not only accept such a world, but also prefer this kind 
of world to any world containing a lesser sum total of well being, even one 
containing many people like you and me. If, by pressing a button, I could transform 
the existing world into a world sparkling with this kind of moderately happy life I 
would for egoistic reasons hesitate to do so, but I doubt that, from a moral point of 
view, I would have any good reasons to hesitate. Be this as it may, it is by now 
obvious that there is no obvious answer to the question what to do in a situation like 
this one. 



6. IN DEFENCE OF THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

It seems to me that my (and Mackie’s and Ryberg’s) argument has survived the 
criticism it has been submitted to. The repugnant conclusion is not repugnant, after 
all. The conclusion is not obviously wrong. We see that this is so when we realise 
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that a life just worth living may be of roughly the sort as the one we already live. 
Therefore, the ‘repugnant’ conelusion is a misnomer. No moral principle should be 
read out of court simple because it can be shown to imply the repugnant conclusion. 
But if this is true, then, if we find that there are good reasons to do so, we should 
also accept the repugnant conclusion. And it is not difficult to find good reasons in 
support of the repugnant conclusion. The best arguments in defence of the 
conclusion are well-known from, or at least hinted at, in the recent literature on 
population ethics. I extract one of them from Arrhenius’ dissertation. The second 
can be found in Parflt’s book Reasons and Persons and the third one is very close to 
an argument in the same book. 

Parfit takes his arguments as providing us with ‘paradoxes’, and Arrhenius takes 
his argument to be part of an ‘impossibility theorem’ for population ethics, but in 
this they are both mistaken, both relying on the false assumption that the repugnant 
conclusion is really repugnant. If we let this false assumption go, then, indeed, what 
we are faced with are three very simple and extremely good arguments to accept the 
repugnant conclusion. 

Let me start with the argument I extract from Arrhenius. It can be found in one 
of his ‘impossibility’ theorems for population ethics. As a point of departure of one 
of these theorems, Arrhenius states what he calls ‘the Quantity Condition’. 
According to this condition, for any pair of worlds A and B, with n people in the A 
world, and m people in the B world, all living lives worth living, but where the 
people of the A world lead slightly better lives than the people of the B world, the B 
world is at least as good as the A world, provided the number n is large enough as 
compared to m. 

We should accept this, I submit. And we should even strengthen the condition 
and accept that the B world referred to is better than the A world. Then, of course, 
through a successive reasoning we can go from a world with 10 billion people 
leading extremely good lives (because their lives are extremely long, for example), 
to a better world with a much more extensive population leading only somewhat 
worse lives (only slightly shorter lives, say), right down to the Z world (where an 
enormous population lead lives just like the ones we live right now). And this piece 
of reasoning carries us up to the very last letter in our moral alphabet, the world Z. 

Why ought we to accept the (strengthened) version of the quantity condition? I 
feel tempted here to quote Genesis. Even if Adam and Eve were leading fantastic 
lives in the Garden of Eden, the world was not perfect. Not only could the world 
have been made better through mere addition of people, if God had bothered to 
create more of our kind. Even at some cost, Adam and Eve themselves should 
replenish the earth. 

The very idea of a universe without sentient life strikes us as terrible. A world 
with human life, and other kinds of sentient life on Earth only, is better than a 
universe with no life at all. Yet we still gaze at the starry heavens above us and fear 
that we are alone. All those stars, all that matter (and anti-matter) and all that energy, 
but no sentient life, we fear. Such a waste of material resources! How utterly 
meaningless if such a vast universe were to exist only to host, for a short moment. 
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us\ We hope to find life elsewhere. And if there is none, we will not rest satisfied, I 
eonjeeture, until we have eolonised as mueh as we ean of the universe. No saerifiee 
will seem too hard for this purpose. In this eosmie perspeetive, even very large 
numbers sueh as 10***° begin to make some sense to us. We ean eoneeive of them as 
an area of spaee that has been sueeessfully eolonised. 

Is this endeavour reasonable? I think it is, at least it is up to the point where we 
are beginning to make saerifiees in order to add lives that are not worth living. The 
total view explains and rationalises this (somewhat moderated) human zeal. To the 
extent that we add ereatures living lives worth living, our ambition to replenish the 
universe not only is part of our quest for meaning, but also means that we eomply 
with our duties as moral agents. 

In my opinion, the argument just stated is eompletely eonvineing. However, 
some may feel that it isn’t. They may then turn to the next argument, put forward by 
Parfit. Judging from the aforementioned paper by Maekie, we find this argument in 
Parfif s original statement of what he has ealled ‘the mere addition paradox’, and he 
mentions it in passing also in Reasons and Persons?^ The argument has two 
premises and leads to the repugnant eonelusion: 

(1) The mere addition to the world of a person leading a life worth living makes the 
world better. 

(2) By levelling out inequalities in a manner that improves the sum total of well 
being, sinee those who are worse off gain more from the redistribution than 
those who are better off lose from it, means, if all other things are kept equal, an 
improvement. 

By ‘mere’ addition of a person we mean the addition of a person to an existing 
population, whieh does in no way affeet the well being of the existing population. 
These two premises lead to the repugnant eonelusion. Parfit himself shows this in an 
informal way with the help of the following well-known figure: 




A 



B 



A-t 



Divided B 
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You start with A, a world of ten billion very happy persons (living, for example, 
extremely long lives of the same quality as the ones lived by you and me), add some 
people and arrive at world A+, which is better than A (because of the truth of (1)). 
You now compare A+ with divided B and find that divided B is better than A+ 
(because of the truth of (2)). But divided B is no worse than B so, because of the 
transitivity of ‘better than’, B is better than A+ and therefore also better than A. You 
now take B as your point of departure in a new comparison and repeat the argument 
. . . eventually you will end up with Z, or this is what Parfit claims, at any rate. The 
truth seems to be that you can carry the argument on almost to the point where you 
reach Z, but not right to this point, at least not as Z has been conceived of here 
(where people lead lives that are just worth living). For if people live lives just worth 
living, the possibility of gaining total welfare by adding people who are less well off 
does not exist, so the very last step in the argument does not go through. Perhaps this 
explains why Parfit does not use the words ‘just’ worth living but prefers to speak 
more loosely of lives that are ‘barely’ worth living. However, if the argument can 
be carried on almost up to Z, then it is hard to believe that the last step is so special. 
So the argument does indeed indicate even that Z is better than A. 

Are (1) and (2) true, then? I think so. I think few would object to the truth of (2). 
But even (1) is true. As a matter of fact, I must say that here I find the word 
‘obvious’ to be in place. (1) is obviously true. I even find the denial of (1) morally 
repugnant. If the addition of one person does not affect the well being of existing 
persons, why deny this additional person a life? 

It is certainly true that, if we do not add this person there is no one there to 
complain. Yet, for all that, if we do add this person, and ask him or her if he or she is 
grateful for having come into existence, the person will probably answer in the 
affirmative. This may have something to do with a tendency to overestimate the 
quality of the life we lead, of course, but, in this case, the feeling of gratitude is 
perfectly well placed. This person does live a life worth living (like the one you and 
I live). Such a want of generosity, if we do not welcome such a creature! 

In a similar vein, if we do not create a person who would have led a terrible life 
well worth not experiencing, then there is no one there to thank us. Y et, for all that, 
we were right in not creating this person. It would have been wrong to do so. Some 
people have wanted to avoid this very natural moral symmetry - because they have 
wanted to avoid the repugnant conclusion. They have argued that, while we must not 
create a person who lives in misery we need not create a person who would live a 
life worth living. Once we realise that the repugnant conclusion is not repugnant, 
however, we may safely hold on to the symmetry. 

Again I find the just stated argument very convincing. However, those who do 
not share this intuition may consult the third and last argument, also put forward by 
Parfit. 

I suppose that those who do not accept the argument just stated fail to accept it 
since they are reluctant to accept (1). They are not prepared to grant that the mere 
addition of happy people to the world makes the world a better place. But Parfit has 
shown that we can do without (1). The following is not exactly a restatement of 
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Parfit’s argument, but something roughly to the same effect, and somewhat simpler 
and more complete. Consider the following picture. 



A A B ABC 

A-world B-world C-world 

Once again we start with the A-world, where 10 billion people lead extremely good 
lives (the A-people). We now add 10 billion people, the B-people, leading lives not 
as good but very good nevertheless (much better than the ones we live). This 
addition of the B-people is not an example of ‘mere’ addition, however. It so 
happens that the addition of the B-people has the effect that the A-people come to 
live even better lives. This means improvement. 

It is certainly true that, by adding the B-people we introduce inequality into the 
world. However, few would object to the introduction of this kind of inequality. The 
A-people profit from it. And the B-people have their existence to thank for it. 

We now consider the B world and realise that, if we add another 20 billion 
people to it - we may speak of these additional people as the C-people, leading lives 
well worth living, but not as good as the lives lived by the B-people - we will 
improve the lot of the B-people. Now there will be a cost paid by the A-people. 
However, the gain to the B-people is larger than the loss made by the A-people, and 
it means that the difference between the A-people and the B-people will be levelled 
out. Then, according to (2), this change means (as such) an improvement. And it is 
bought only at the ‘cost’ of introducing people who are perfectly happy to exist. But 
this cost is well worth paying. 

It is obvious how this argument could be carried forward, down the moral 
alphabet, almost to the Z-world. And once again it is hard to believe that there is 
something very special about the very last step. But this means that we have an 
extremely good reason to accept the repugnant conclusion. 

7. CONCLUSION 

The repugnant conclusion is not repugnant, i.e. it is not obviously false. We realise 
this when various possible misunderstandings have been set to one side and when 
we have acknowledged that a life just worth living is not very different from the one 
we already live. However, having acknowledged this, we ought to admit also that, if 
we find good reasons to accept the repugnant conclusion, we should do so. But there 
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exist some very strong arguments in defenee of aeeepting the repugnant eonelusion. 
Rather than thinking that it be a desideratum, then, that a plausible moral theory, 
when applied to problems of population ethies, should not imply the repugnant 
eonelusion, we should be suspieious of any putative moral prineiple that does not 
have this implieation. 
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NOTES 



' From the point of view of hedonistic utilitarianism, the repugnant conclusion should really be stated in 
terms of sentient beings, not in terms of people. It is quite possible, from the point of view of hedonistic 
utilitarianism, that we should prefer a world with many sentient non-human animals who lead lives just 
worth living to a world with very happy, though not so many, people. 

^ Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons Oxford, 1984, p. 388. 

^ Parfit’s own comment to his terminology is: ‘As my choice of name suggests, I find this conclusion very 
hard to accept’, ibid. And he does take it to be a strong desideratum that a moral principle (X) be found 
which, when applied to problems of population ethics, does not imply it. 

In ‘A Set of Solutions to Parfit’s Problems’, Nous, 35, (2001), 232 Stuart Rachels cite Sikora, Anglin, 
Ng, Attfield, Ryberg, Norcross, and Foton as philosophers who, in addition to the present writer, have 
accepted the repugnant conclusion. This list could easily be made longer. 

^ Hedonistic Utilitarianism Edinburgh, 1998. 

^ Christian Munthe, Livets slut i livets borjan (The end of life at life’s beginning) Stockholm, 1992, ch. 5. 

^ Topics on Population Ethics Copenhagen, 1996. See also his ‘Is the Repugnant Conclusion 
Repugnant?’, Philosophical Papers, xxv (1996) 161-177. 

^ Even if, on my view, ‘the repugnant conclusion’ is a misnomer I will, for the sake of simplicity, use it. I 
feel free do so since this manner of speaking can hardly be considered biased in favour of the thesis I 
want to defend. 

^ Cf. my Hedonistic Utilitarianism, ch. 5. The term ‘The Ultra Repugnant Conclusion’ was suggested to 
me by Derek Parfit. 

This is not the place to defend this claim in detail. I do so, however, in ch. 2 of my Hedonistic 
Utilitarianism as well as in ‘In Defense of Theory in Ethics’, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 25 (1995). 
Reasons and Persons, p. 392. 

Ragnar Francen and Niklas Juth have both objected to the probability distribution here suggested. They 
find the distribution quite arbitrary. I tend to believe that the suggested distribution does reflect our 
intuitions about justice as fairness. However, even if I an wrong about this, and if my critics are right 
when they insist that the probability distribution is arbitrary, my crucial observation is still correct: we 
must not focus on the question: ‘In which world would I like to live?’ 

I owe this objection to Stuart Rachels. 

I owe this answer to the objection to Nils Holtug. 

‘Parfit’s Population Paradox’, in Persons and Values Oxford, 1985, p. 246. Hans Mathlein has recently 
drawn my attention to this rarely discussed paper by Mackie. 

‘Review of T. Tannsjo, Hedonistic Utilitarianism. 

I owe this example to Wlodek Rabinowicz who has stated it in conversation. 

David Benatar and an anonymous reviewer for Utilitias have both made this very helpful comment. 
Gustaf Arrhenius, Future Generations: A challenge for moral theory Uppsala, 2000, p. 49. 

This has been suggested in correspondence by Stuart Rachels. 

Gustaf Arrhenius. Population Axiology, PhD-Diss., Dept, of Philosophy, University of Toronto, 

1999, p. 55. 

Ibid.,p. 430. 

Not all philosophers have sought to avoid the moral symmetry. Many have been prepared to accept it. 
And Nils Holtog has argued convincingly that we ought to accept it. Cf. for example his ‘Utility, Priority, 
and Possible People’, Utilitas, 1 1 (1999), and ‘On the Value of Coming into Existence’, The Journal of 
Ethics 5 (2001). 

The argument draws on pp. 433-441 in Reasons and Persons. However, in Parfit’s statement of the 
argument, the first step (from A to B) is omitted; hence he speaks of the argument as leading to ‘new’ 
repugnant conclusion. The argument supports the original conclusion as well, however. The argument has 
rarely been discussed, mainly because it is presented in a very complicated manner by Parfit himself. 
However, the argument is discussed by Stuart Rachels, in his ‘A Set of Solutions to Parfit’s Problems’, 
Nous, 35 (2001) 227-229. In order to resist the argument Rachels jettisons the idea that ‘better than’ is a 
transitive relation, a price too high for anyone who, like the present author, believes that, if one state of 
affairs is better than another state of affairs, then this is so because there are definite amounts of value in 
the two states and more of value in the former than in the latter one. 
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Many people have given helpful comments on this paper. I owe special thanks to Ragnar Francen, Nils 
Holtug, Niklas Juth, Hans Mathlein, Stuart Rachels, and Folke Tersman. 
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JESPER RYBERG 



THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION AND 
WORTHWHILE LIVING 



The cardinal challenge with which Parfit was concerned in the population-ethical 
part of Reasons and Persons was to develop a theory of beneficence - Theory X, he 
called it - which managed to provide a plausible solution to non-identity problems 
and which did so without leading to morally unacceptable conclusions such as the 
Repugnant Conclusion. Parfit’s work has initiated a comprehensive discussion 
embracing various answers as to how - if this is at all held to be possible - the 
challenge should be solved. However, the participants in the debate can be roughly 
distinguished into two categories. Some theorists have picked up the threat from 
Parfit by accepting the framework he has set for the investigation; that is, they have 
carried on the work of developing an ethical theory which succeeds in meeting 
Parfit’s minimal requirements for adequacy. Other theorists have been less willing 
to accept the scenery as set by Parfit and have more or less radically challenged his 
requirements to a plausible theory. The view defended in this article belongs to the 
latter of the two approaches; that is, it will be suggested that a theory’s ability to 
block the Repugnant Conclusion is not a necessary condition for adequacy. 

In earlier writings, I have suggested that the Repugnant Conclusion may 

not deserve its name in the first place: it should not be considered morally 
1 

repugnant. The first theorist, to my knowledge, to have defended this view was 
Sikora (1978). More recently, the view has been advocated by Attfield (1983) and 
Tannsjd (1992). However, since the position apparently still strikes many as hard to 
swallow, I shall in this article elaborate further on the view. This will be done 
indirectly, that is, by considering a number of objections directed against what I 
regard as the crucial premise supporting the position, namely, that a life barely 
worth living is not a life that differs significantly from a normal privileged life. Five 
objections are presented and all are in the end rejected. It should be underlined that 
the discussion will be concerned only with the Repugnant Conclusion and thus not 
with any of the other population-theoretic conclusions of reductio arguments which 
has been brought up in the recent discussion. Therefore, even if the considerations 
here are proved correct, this would not be sufficient to show what should be 
considered the most plausible candidate as Theory X. All that can be hoped for is 
that we have reached one step further in the clarification of what we should require 
from such a theory. 

1. WHAT IS A LIFE BARELY WORTH LIVING? 

239 
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Parfit’s original formulation of the Repugnant Conclusion goes as follows: “For 
any possible population of at least ten billion people, all with a very high quality of 
life, there must be some much larger imaginable population whose existence, if 
other things are equal, would be better, even though its members have lives that are 
barely worth living” (Parfit 1984, p. 388). A noteworthy point in this formulation is 
that Parfit underlines the fact that the more populous outcome is an “imaginable 
population”. Flis reason for stressing this point is to meet the kind of answer 
sometimes given when ethical theories are criticized, namely, that we cannot trust 
our prima facie intuitions: that we find certain implications of an ethical theory 
counter-intuitive may be due to the limitations of our imagination. As an example 
Parfit himself mentions Nozick’s famous Utility Monster. The monster is a creature 
which derives far greater gains in well-being from any sacrifice of others than these 
others thereby lose. From a utilitarian point of view the best outcome, therefore, is 
the one in which we are all sacrificed “in the monster’s maw”. Flowever, Parfit 
repudiates this criticism. We cannot imagine, even in the dimmest way, what the life 
of the Utility Monster would be like. Although we can imagine a very happy person, 
we cannot possible imagine a creature with a well-being millions of times higher 
than any person we will ever meet. Flence, the criticism should be rejected. 

Flowever, according to Parfit, the Repugnant Conclusion is not vulnerable 
to the same kind of objection. The more populous outcome cannot be questioned as 
a scenario we cannot understand because “[w]e can imagine what it would be for 
someone’s life to be barely worth living. And we can imagine what it would be for 
there to be many people with such lives” (Parfit 1984, p. 389). The same point has 
been made by other participants in the discussion. Flowever, in my view it is not as 
simple as that. Though it is correct that the populations in the Repugnant Conclusion 
do not transcend what we can possibly comprehend within the limits of our 
imagination, this does not mean that our intuition is not misguided by our 
imagination. In fact, when it comes to the life in the more populous of the two 
scenarios, I believe there has been a clear tendency to misunderstand what this life is 
really like. 

Let us therefore turn to this question: what is a life barely worth 
living like? At a purely theoretical level such a life is easily characterized. It is 
a life containing a minimal net surplus of happiness (or whatever makes life worth 
living). That is, it is a life which, as the two polar extremes, might vary between a 
purely uniform life free of unhappiness but also devoid of all but a single marginally 
happy experience, and a roller-coaster life constantly fluctuating between extreme 
ups and downs where the agonies are barely outweighed by the ecstacies. 
Some theorists doubt that cardinal comparisons of happiness and unhappiness 
make any sense at all. Flowever, let us here assume - which I find plausible - 
that such comparisons are not theoretically flawed^. The more complicated 
question we are left with is what such a life is like once we leave the 
purely formal definition. This question is complicated by the fact that it 
diverges from the sort of questions we usually pose when happiness is 
considered. Such questions typically are comparative: we ask how much happiness 
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something produces in comparison to how much is produce by something else. 
However, the present question is non-comparative: we wish to know what a life of a 
certain total of happiness is like. Probably the only way in which we can reach an 
answer is by turning the question into one of comparison. Comparing a life barely 
worth living and a life with which we are familiar might leave us with an impression 
of what such a life is like. The problem encumbering this sort of consideration is 
obviously that each of us has a privileged access to what our own lives are like and 
that different people’s lives might differ significantly in terms of happiness. 
Moreover, even if two lives do not differ in happiness we have no guarantee that 
they are equally assessed by those who lead them: some people may have a positive 
nature that is focused on the good in life and ignores the unhappy residue, while 
others may be psychologically prone to focus attention on the unhappy parts of life. 
However, for the lack of any better method and in order to avoid ending up adopting 
a too sceptical attitude, let us consider what we might call a normal privileged life, 
that is, a life of the sort led, say, by the typical reader of this article. What is such a 
life like in comparison to one barely worth living? 

Even though almost no one has engaged in a more thorough analysis of 
what a life barely worth living is like, it is pretty clear that the general view is that 
such a life should be regarded as significantly worse than a normal privileged life. 
Parfit’s view on the matter is indicated in his discussion of a theory suggested by 
Kavka. What Kavka contends is that the Repugnant Conclusion and the Mere 
Addition Paradox can be avoided by introducing what he refers to as a “restricted 
life”, that is, a life which is “significantly deficient in one or more of the major 
respects that generally make human lives valuable and worth living” (Kavka 1982). 
He believes that such lives will “typically be worth living on the whole”, but his 
idea is that they should be considered “intrinsically undesirable from a moral point 
of view”. When we move from the high-average population to the low-average 
population we will therefore reach a level - Parflt refers to it as the “Bad Level” - 
below which lives are restricted. Since it is morally wrong to create restricted lives, 
the loss in average happiness can no longer be compensated for by a gain in number 
of such lives. Therefore, the Repugnant Conclusion is blocked. However, Parfit 
repudiates Kavka’s conjecture by contending that it will only be acceptable to say 
that restricted lives are morally undesirable if these lives, though still worth living, 
are “gravely deficient in all of the features that can make life worth living” (Parfit 
1984, p. 433). But this, he claims, is the case only when the Bad Level almost 
coincides with neutrality. The suggestion, therefore, does not block the Repugnant 
Conclusion after all. 

According to Parfit, then, a life may be “gravely deficient in all of the 
features that can make life worth living” and “crimped and mean” but still worth 
living. Corresponding views have been presented by other philosophers. For 
instance, in his attempt to make the Repugnant Conclusion vivid, Hudson asks his 

readers to imagine vast hordes of people “not doing anything interesting but merely 

2 

struggling for a bare subsistence” . Now, since these descriptions do not (I hope!) fit 
the way in most readers of the article would characterize their lives, it follows that a 
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life barely worth living is regarded as mueh worse than normal privileged lives. 
However, in my view these views are not eonvineing. If a life is really erimped and 
mean or eonsists in nothing but an ongoing struggle for subsistenee it strikes me as 
most reasonable to believe that it is worth not living. It is hard to see how sueh a life 
ean end up with a surplus of happiness over unhappiness. Thus, I believe there is a 
tendeney to underestimate what a life barely worth living is like. In faet, as I have 
suggested elsewhere (Ryberg 1996a), I believe a life barely worth living is not mueh 
different from a normal privileged life. Now, what ean possibly support this 
judgement? 

It should be underlined that my judgment is highly impressionistie. 
However, as long as we do not even tentatively possess methods for measuring 
happiness and unhappiness in the way required here, this ean hardly be avoided. 
This weakness, therefore, is one that eneumbers any view on the matter. The 
impression whieh I believe supports the judgement is that it seems to me that we 
would not have to remove mueh of what makes life worth living to turn our daily 
life into one at neutrality or even below. The portrayal of a normal life as one 
saturated with happiness belongs only to our dreams or the eommereials. A more 
apposite pieture is to eharaeterize a privileged life as one whieh eontains several 
periods at neutrality. What I have in mind is not only the time we spend sleeping 
but periods whieh, though they are not at all unhappy, do not make our lives any 
better (or if they do make life better it is only beeause they involve aetivities 
designed to prevent unhappiness that might otherwise befall us). Moreover, a 
life also eontains a number of happy experienees and unhappy experienees, but 
it is not the ease that the former vastly outweigh the latter; neither when it eomes 
to the minor defleetions in our daily life, nor the more steep fluetuations whieh 
now and then - i.e. relatively rarely, I suggest - befall us. Now, in order to 
elaborate further on this idea, and to defend the view, I shall in the ensuing 
seetions eonsider a number of objeetions eoneeming both the question of 
whether this pessimist outlook is eorreet and the possible implieations it has 
when it eomes to the repugnanee of the Repugnant Conelusion. 

2. DOES PREMATURE DEATH MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 

A first objeetion I have eome aeross is that, if a normal privileged life does 
not differ mueh from a life barely worth living, then it follows that it makes 
very little differenee whether we live for a longer or shorter span of time. 
The questions of whether a person’s premature death harms the one who dies 
and, if so, how mueh harm it eauses, eonstitute traditional philosophieal 
problems. Aeeording to an influential and, I believe, plausible theory on the 
matter, a premature death harms a person who leads a valuable life 
beeause it prevents the person from leading the future valuable life he 
would have had he not died. The harm is dependent on the prospeet of the 
person’s future life whieh, more preeisely, is a funetion of the level of happiness 
in the person’s life and of how mueh future life the person has been deprived 
of. But if it is eorreet that a normal privileged life almost eoineides with a 
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life at neutrality, then it seems that someone’s premature death is not much of a 
problem for the one who dies. Whether or not your life is brought to an end ten 
years too early does not make much of a difference: death would deprive you of 
almost nothing anyway. What we end up with is thus - though on different grounds - 
a position akin to the Epicurean “why bother” view on death. However, since such a 
view does not reflect our normal attitude to our own death, this strongly indicates 
that there is more to life than I have suggested. 

The objection rests on a crucial assumption, namely, that there is a simple 
relation between how we assess our own premature death and how much happiness 
we estimate our future life to contain. As I shall return to below, this assumption 
should be rejected. However, what is more important is that the objection involves a 
misunderstanding of the view here advocated. What I have suggested is that, on a 
daily basis, a normal privileged life is not very different from a life barely worth 
living. A normal day would not have to be deprived of much in order to reach a 
level at neutrality or even below. But obviously this does not imply that a privileged 
life and a life barely worth living are alike if viewed from a total perspective. Once 
we start sugiming up over days and years the two lives might well differ 
significantly. Therefore, the view is not inconsistent with the judgement that a 
premature death may significantly deprive one of something valuable and may thus 
be something well worth worrying about. 

However, this answer immediately prompts another objection. Since what 
we are concerned with in the Repugnant Conclusion is not the level of well-being 
during a life but rather the total sum of happiness within a life in a population, it still 
seems that a life barely worth living in the relevant respect differs much from a 
normal privileged life. Therefore, even if we take for granted the assumption that 
the content of a life barely worth living does affect the repugnance of the 
conclusion, would not this difference be suffrcient to deem the conclusion repugnant 
after all? The answer, I suggest, is in the negative. Once it is realized that such a life 
does not differ much from the daily life of a normal privileged life, that is, that we 
do not have to imagine something like a daily struggle for bare subsistence or other 
equally awful scenarios, this, in my view, is suffrcient to take the sting out of the 
conclusion."^ 



3. THE SUICIDE OBJECTION 

Another objection concerns the implication the presented picture of what a normal 
privileged life is like has with regard to lives which are not privileged. Though there 
is a tendency to underestimate the value of lives led by people under conditions 
differing from those we ourselves regard as preferable, it is also a fact that many 
people have lives which are genuinely deprived. People whose lives are a struggle 
for survival, who live with the permanent fear of being killed or of losing relatives, 
or who are racked by depressions or anxiety, belong to this category. Such lives are 
properly described as crimped and mean and the tragedy is that there are millions of 
such lives. However, if a privileged life only differs marginally from a life at 
neutrality, and if genuinely deprived lives are at a level fairly below that of a 
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privileged life, then it seems that these non-privileged lives are led at a level far 
below neutrality. However, this - the objection goes - is hard to believe: after all, 
who would lead a life that is definitely worth not living? The frequency of suicides 
amongst non-privileged people therefore indicates that the proposal is in the end too 
pessimistic. 

Unfortunately, however, this objection is far from compelling. The 
argument presupposes, that there is a simple relation between the level of happiness 
at which one is living and whether one is ready to commit suicide. But this 
presupposition is clearly mistaken. Many people probably have a very strong 
disposition to cling to life even under the most terrible conditions. As Hare has 
suggested, this disposition is perhaps built into us by evolution. Genes producing a 
normal amount of fear of death would have a greater chance of survival than genes 
lacking this property. Moreover, it is a well-known fact that at least some forms of 
miserable life conditions deprive people of any initiative in doing what would be 
best for them. This is especially the case when changes would require major 
decisions; and surely suicide is a major decision. For instance, in his considerations 
on the different ways in which people might react to the “hopelessness of life” an 
out-and-out pessimist like Tolstoy categorized himself amongst those who lacked 
the strength to act rationally. As he underlined, it is only “exceptionally strong and 

5 

consistent people” who have the strength to end the whole “stupid joke” . 

Furthermore, there might also, depending on one’s perspective, be rational 
reasons for abstaining from taking one’s own life even if it is genuinely deprived. 
For instance, one might cling to a miserable life in the hope of future improvement. 
That those who spend time in Nazi concentration camps did not commit suicide was 
surely not due to a surplus of happiness over unhappiness but more likely to the 
hope that the terror they experienced will some day come to an end. And even if a 
person has reason to believe that her future would bring nothing but unhappiness, 
she might still refrain from suicide due to her view on death: being broiled in the 
eternal flames of hell might be regarded as an even worse alternative. Or someone 
who does not believe in posthumous existence might rule out the suicide option if 
this would hurt other people or due to moral or religious convictions. Thus, there are 
various reasons to hold that, even though a suicide strongly indicates that the person 
had a life, at least at the time of the suicide, which was worth not living, the 
opposite is not the case: that one does not choose to kill oneself does not show that 
one’s life is worth living. Therefore, all that follows from my view is that there are 
today vast numbers of people who lead lives worth not living - and I am perfectly 
willing to accept this conclusion. 



4. MOST PEOPLE BELIEVE OTHERWISE 
Though I believe that a normal privileged life does not at the daily level differ much 
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from a life barely worth living, it is apparently a faet that most people are inelined to 
believe differently. The suggestion is eontroversial. Now, the faet that many do not 
share the pessimistie view on the matter might seem irrelevant in a diseussion of 
whether or not the view is true. If something is the ease, this is not ehanged by the 
mere faet that many feel differently. However, as mentioned, in the present 
diseussion our judgements to a very large extent rest on impressions. But if it is 
eorreet that most people who eonsider the question have a very different impression, 
is not this - at least as long as no alternative explanations of the genesis of this 
impression is provided - the strongest possible evidenee of the faet that the 
impression is eorreet? And would it therefore not be most reasonable to eonelude 
that a normal privileged life is a life at a level of happiness signifieantly above 
neutrality? The eonelusion is tempting. However, I do not find it diffleult to imagine 
reasons as to why there is a tendeney to underestimate a life barely worth living in 
eomparison to a normal privileged life. I ean think of several sueh reasons. 

Firstly, our judgements may be misguided if, when refleeting on the matter, 
we do not ask the right questions. If, when assessing the level of happiness in our 
lives, we are inelined to slip into our eonsiderations the question of whether we 
would go on living if our lives were worse than they aetually are, then as we have 
just seen we are most likely doomed to draw a false eonelusion. Undoubtedly, most 
people would answer with a resounding “yes”. But, as argued, this might also be the 
ease if we lead our lives at neutrality or even below. To eonelude that the level of 
happiness of a normal privileged life eannot be barely above neutrality is to ignore 
the faet that the limit below whieh non-existenee strikes us as preferable might be 
well below neutrality. Conflating a life we would ehoose to eontinue and a life 
worth living is thus one possible explanation of why our judgement might be 
deluded. 

Seeondly, some might find that their lives eannot be elose to one that is 
only barely worth living beeause they relatively often have happy experienees. Even 
if one imagines that one was deprived of some of these experienees there would still 
be several left. Therefore, it might be felt, a privileged life eannot equal a life almost 
at neutrality. As we have seen earlier, a life barely worth living might have different 
shapes. It may be a totally uniform life lived at neutrality exeept for one exeeptional 
happy experienee. But it may also be a life whieh eontains several happy 
experienees whieh are almost eompletely eounterbalaneed by unhappy experienees. 
Therefore, the faet that we in our normal life frequently have happy experienees is 
not ineonsistent with the faet that our lives may not differ mueh from a life barely 
worth living. This is elear when we keep in mind that a normal life also eontains 
frustrations, sorrow and many other unhappy experienees. In so far as one’s foeus is 
direeted only at the happy experienees one might therefore end up with a distorted 
pieture of a privileged life. 

As a matter of faet, I believe there is more to this point. Some might hold 
that, in trying to evaluate their own life, it strikes them as an ineontrovertible faet, 
that if they adopt a bird’s eye perspeetive, the life they have had so far seems to be 
dominated by happy experienees. Even if the unhappy experienees are not ignored. 
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the happy ones have a clear preponderance. Now, if there are many who share 
this impression there are two things that should be kept in mind. Firstly, as we have 
just seen in relation to the objection concerning premature death, my claim is not 
that a normal privileged life may not over longer periods turn out to have a 
significant surplus of happy over unhappy experiences. Secondly, I believe that our 
memory is highly selective. I do not wish to reject that some unhappy experiences 
may be such that they almost become wedged in our memory. But it is generally 
agreed that repression is also a part of our psychology. And the general picture, in 
my view, is that happy experiences have more weight in our memory than unhappy 
experiences. This fact might perhaps also have an evolutionary explanation. It is not 
unlikely that we may possess more strength when it comes to a fight for self- 
preservation if we maintain the happy experiences in our memory rather than if we 
are racked by unhappy memories. Admittedly, however, this is highly speculative. 
What it important is that the selective nature of our memory might provide an 
explanation as to why one is inclined to overestimate the value of a normal 
privileged life. 

Thirdly, it is a generally accepted fact that we often assess others’ lives and 
experiences in the light of our own preferences and that this might result in a 
distorted picture of the value these experiences have for those who have them. 
Moreover, it is a fact that many of our preferences are highly adaptive to changes. The 
ability to adjust our aspirations and expectations to new conditions of life is 
undoubtedly one of our very important psychological capacities. Now, each of these 
two facts has noteworthy implications. Firstly, that our preferences play an 
important role in the evaluation of others’ lives often means that, in cases where we 
find others’ lives less attractive than our own, there will be a tendency to underestimate 
the value these lives have for those who lead them. Even if we are aware of this 
tendency I still believe that it often affects our judgements, for instance, when it 
comes to the way we evaluate lives of people with handicaps or lives led under 
conditions that are much less luxurious than what we ourselves are used to. However, 
we also have to accept the fact that many people who lead lives which to us 
seem restricted, superficial, unchallenging or in other ways unattractive, they 
themselves apparently seem pretty satisfied. These people, according to their own 
statements and behaviour, apparently lead worthwhile lives. However, the 
combination of the “happy fools” approach to others’ lives - they do not know what is 
really good, but they are happy - and the inclination not to give in and accept that the 
“fools” may be just as happy as we are ourselves - after all, we know - may easily 
prompt the conclusion that we do not ourselves lead a life at a level close to neutrality: 
otherwise, where would the “fools” fit in? Now, some might find this explanation 
highly speculative, but I cannot help feeling that this piece of reasoning more often 
than it should affects our judgements and that it may thus be part of an 
explanation of the tendency to overvalue normal privileged lives. Secondly, that there 
is a tendency to underestimate other conditions of life is also relevant if we imagine 
ourselves being placed under these conditions. The conditions may strike us as worse 
than they would be because we fail to count in the fact that our preference might 
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change with the new conditions. Transition periods, in which we become used to 
new conditions, may obviously involve frustrations; however, when we have 
adapted to these conditions we may - contrary to what we may initially be inclined 
to believe - end up being just as happy as we used to be. The fact that we may well 
fail to count in the fact that our preferences are highly adaptive, provides a further 
reason as to why a normal privileged life may be overvalued: it makes it seem much 
more likely that we would be worse off if something happened to us - e.g. if we got 
a handicap or for some reason were forced to live a less prosperous life. If this 
assumption is combined with the feeling that our lives would nevertheless be 
worthwhile, then it seems straightforward to conclude that our lives cannot be close 
to a life at neutrality. But the mistake, I suggest, would - in many cases where the 
latter premise would not strike us as dubious - be located in the former premise of 
this argument.^ 



5. THE PREFERENCE FOR CONSCIOUS LIVING 

That we do not possess any strict measuring methods that can provide us with an 
answer as to how much happiness a normal privileged life contains is a fact. 
However, it might be held that the strategy that is employed in some of the 
techniques that has been developed for quality of life measurement - namely, that 
of comparing our preferences between alternatives to be assessed - might also 
provide us with a method for evaluating the level of happiness in our lives. As we 
have seen comparisons of preferences between life and death may not provide us 
with a reliable estimate of what a normal privileged life is like. But there is 
another possibility. If we accept the unproblematic assumption that a period at a 
state of unconsciousness is one at neutrality, then the following question can be 
raised. Suppose you can choose between a few days which equals your usual life 
except for the fact that they are either deprived of a few happy experiences or 
contain a few extra unhappy experiences or, alternatively, a few days at a state of 
unconsciousness. Which would you prefer? I believe that most would without 
hesitation prefer the slightly deprived days to the state of unconsciousness. But in 
that case it would seem that the daily net level of happiness in a privileged life 
cannot just barely exceed neutrality. Is this argument convincing? 

As was the case with regard to some of the previous objections, it 
seems to me that the best way of explaining this preference has to do with 
something different than a genuine comparison of overall happiness. If 
one confronts the literature concerned with questions of worthwhile living or 
the meaning of life, there are two different approaches to the value of life, 
which are repeatedly met. One is the cumulative approach, according to 
which the value of life depends on the quality and quantity of happy 
experiences. This is the approach here adopted in our discussion of what a life 
barely worth living amounts to. The other one might be referred to as the “life- 
as-a-project approach”. This approach sees life as an on-going project, a goal- 
struggle, a journey or an adventure. According to this approach, progression 
and forward-directedness are crucial aspects of our lives. As Heyd as correctly 
pointed out, most people in their perception of their own lives seem to 
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oscillate between these two pictures of human life (Heyd 1983). Some might 
even claim that the life-as-a-project approach captures something essentially 
valuable in life. However, as I see it, this is not the case. Rather do I believe that 
what is basically described in the meaning-of-life literature when life is 
metaphorically characterized as a journey or a on-going project are certain 
psychological traits, namely, that we possess some kind of goal-orientedness in the 
attitude to our lives; that we have a kind of motive power closely connected to 
hopes, aspirations and some sort of striving towards the future. Obviously this sort 
of psychological mechanism might be instrumentally valuable in so far as it helps us 
reach something that is itself valuable for us. But a yield is not guaranteed. 
Sometimes people even find an element of absurdity in a disproportion between the 
effort expended and the effect of the effort. This complaint is apparently what Yeats 
had in mind when he famously said: “When I think of all the books I have read, 
wise words heard, anxieties given to parents .... of hopes I have had, .... my own life 
seems to me a preparation for something that never happens” (Hepburn 1981, p. 
217). And the lack of guaranteed yield is, as might be expected, even more 
emphatically underlined by Schopenhauer who regarded the will-to-life as an easy 
explanation of why people go on living a life where unhappiness usually, or perhaps 

7 

even necessarily, outweighs happiness. 

Although perhaps a pessimist, I am not one of Schopenhauerian calibre. 
The important thing here is that, if it is correct that we possess psychological traits 
which make some sort of goal-orientedness and future-directedness part of our 
mental constitution, then this might explain why we would often be reluctant to 
prefer a state of unconsciousness to one of consciousness. Not only do we have a 
tendency to cling to life even under onerous conditions, but we usually also see a 
point in our continued existence and thus in not being interrupted in our life -journey 
such as would be the case if we chose unconsciousness; however, this would not 
necessarily be due to a rational expectation of a large yield in happiness but rather a 
result of our own psychological make-up. As Heyd has suggested, we might even 
here have part of an explanation as to why most people react reluctantly when it 
comes to the choice of philosophical toys such as pleasure machines which, on a 
purely cumulative view, would provide us with a preferable future (Heyd 1983, p. 
31). Now, some might find this attempt to explain away the preference for 
experiencing the ensuing days rather than being unconscious, as at worst based on 
some sort of homespun and mistaken psychology or at best as an unsubstantiated 
postulate. However, I believe that an argument can be provided in favour of this 
explanation. 

Rather than considering only future life prospects, I suggest that we should 
also bring our past into the considerations. In one of his dialogues Hume asks his 
readers to join him in the following thought experiment: “Ask yourself, ask any of 
your acquaintance whether they would live over again the last ten or twenty years of 
their life” (Hume 1947, p. 197). Now, suppose that, in order to make sure that the 
considerations are not affected by an incomplete and biased memory, we ask instead 
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the closely related question: If you could choose either to start to live again the last 
two or three days of your life down to the last minutest detail, without any 
awareness of the fact that the period is being relived or, alternatively, to go on living 
the next two or three days in your life, then if we ex hypothesi assume that no one 

else is affected by your choice and that neither alternative would provide you with a 

8 

longer overall life, then which would you prefer? Hume believes that with regard to 
his question the answer would be “No! But the next twenty ... will be better”, which 
he takes as an indication of irrationality in our preferences. Correspondingly, I 
suggest that most readers when considering my question would be inclined to prefer 
the future to the re-lived period. But if that is the case then - even though I do not 
wish to suggest that this kind of thought experiment validates a strong conclusion - 
it might at least indicate that, in so far as one does not have a good reason to believe 
in immediate future improvement, there is something to the contention that the 
sketched life-as-a-joumey approach to our lives does have an impact on our 
preferences. 

Besides the fact that these considerations might therefore give some 
support to the suggested way of rejecting the initial objection against the view on 
what a normal privileged life is like, I believe that one further lesson can be 
extracted from the argument. If we wish to apply a preference test to the thesis 
concerning the value of a normal privileged life, and if it is correct that our 
preferences tend to be affected by a striving towards the future, then the best way to 
pose the alternatives to be compared would be to do so in retrospective terms. That 
is, rather than the original objection we might instead ask the following question: 
consider the last two or three days which you have just experienced; subtract a few 
of the happy experiences you have had or, alternatively, add a few extra unhappy 
experiences - do you think it would have involved a significant loss in happiness if 
alternatively you had in this period been sleeping? Once again, answers might 
differ, but I must admit that my answer would not be in the affirmative. 

6. THE REPUGNANCE OF THE REPUGNANT CONCLUSION 

The question of what makes the Repugnant Conclusion repugnant has not been the 
subject of much discussion. This is surprising. Since a great deal of attention has 
been directed to the task of developing Theory X, and since there is not much point 
in proposing a theory which manages to avoid the Repugnant Conclusion but which 
suffers from the same basic problem underlying the conclusion, one should expect 
this question to have played a more prominent role in the discussion. What I shall 
attempt is not to identify a precise diagnosis but, more modestly, to defend my 
position against the possible objection that the diagnosis of the Repugnant 
Conclusion does not involve assumptions concerning what a life barely worth living 
is like. Therefore, no matter whether a life barely worth living is close to a normal 
privileged life or whether it, as is usually believed, is significantly worse, the 
conclusion remains repugnant. I can think of three diagnoses that might be held to 
substantiate this objection. 
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The first proposal has been made by Parfit in relation to his 
perfectionist theory of values. Briefly put, Parfit considers what he calls “the best 
things in life”. These are the kinds of creative activity, aesthetic experience, 
relationships between people and other things which do most to make life worth 
living. As Parfit presents the scenarios in the Repugnant Conclusion, what happens 
is that when we move continuously from the smaller high-quality population to the 
much larger low-quality population the best things in life are lost. The first step 
involves the loss of Mozart’s music; at the next Haydn’s music is lost; then Venice 
is destroyed, and so on down the line. All that is left when we arrive at the 
enormous low-quality population is “muzak and potatoes”. What Parfit suggests, 
however, is that there is discontinuity between the values: the loss of the things 
which do most to make life worth living cannot be compensated by any gain in the 
quantity of muzak and potatoes. Considering the question of at what point the 
discontinuity sets in, it is suggested that this is at the very beginning: we must not 
lose Mozart’s music. The Repugnant Conclusion is therefore blocked at the very 
first move down the ladder. This is Parfit’ s perfectionism. The theory involves a 
view on what it is that is found repugnant about the Repugnant Conclusion, namely, 
comparison of the two populations involves the disappearance of the best things in 
life. Parfit’s own view is that it is hard to believe that the more populous outcome is 
better because “people’s lives are barely worth living, and most of the best things in 
life are lost” (Parfit 1986). But he seems to regard the latter conjunct as especially 
important. Now, suppose we adopt the idea that it is precisely the loss of the best 
things that is so troubling about the Repugnant Conclusion. In that case it would 
seem that it cannot possibly make a different whether a life barely worth living is 
closer to a normal privileged life than we are usually inclined to believe. The best 
things - that is, things which are infinitely preferable to what people are left with in 
the enormous population - have still been loss. 

However, on closer scrutiny it is hard to believe that this proposal 
genuinely captures what is repugnant about the Repugnant Conclusion. Two 
things are worthy of notice. Firstly, even if it is correct that discontinuity sets in 
somewhere down the line from the high quality to the low-quality population, it 
will still be possible to compensate for a loss in quality by a gain in the 
quantity of low-quality lives. All we have to do is to construct a version of the 
Repugnant Conclusion which contains a population in which people are well-off 
and have access to things which, though they are good, are still measurable on the 
same additive scale as the things which people experience in the larger low- 
quality population. To take Parfit’s own example: if discontinuity sets in between 
Mozart and Haydn then - given the assumption that things from Haydn and 
downwards are not discontinuous - there will be a population in which people are 
all well-off and have access to Haydn but which, nevertheless, is outweighed by a 
much larger population in which people experience only muzak and potatoes. If 
one regards the standard version of the Repugnant Conclusion as repugnant, I 
suggest that most people would also tend to regard this modified version as 
repugnant; which indicates that Parfit’s diagnosis is not correct. However, Parfit 
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might of course answer that this sort of counter-example is unconvincing. In fact, it 
might even be held to be almost question-begging to suggest that the modified 
conclusion is repugnant, when Parfit’s suggestion specifically is that the repugnancy 
stems from the loss of the best things, such as Mozart’s music. But there is an 
answer to that. 

The second thing worth noticing, as mentioned, is that the fact that a life 
ends up containing a minimal net surplus of happiness over unhappiness may come 
about in different ways. One version is the roller-coaster life containing both ups 
and downs. Now, suppose more precisely that a life contains lower values, such as 
muzak and potatoes, but also one or a few of the best experiences in life. Suppose 
further that the life also contains one or a few of the worst things in life, that is, the 
things which do most to make life worth not living. The life thus contains muzak 
and potatoes, experiences of Mozart’s music and, say, the experience of going 
through a serious operation without anaesthetic. Now, if the negative values are 
higher negative values in the sense that they have the same numerical value as 
higher positive values (surely, if there are higher positive values it is reasonable to 
think that there are higher negative values as well), then the higher positive values 
may be perfectly counterbalanced by the higher negative values. In that case, the net 
result is a life which contains a minimal surplus of lower positive values. Now, 
suppose that we are comparing a population of ten billion people all with a very 
high quality of life and a much larger population of people with lives of the sort just 
outlined. Would it be repugnant to hold that the larger population is a morally 
preferable outcome? If one in the first place finds the Repugnant Conclusion 
repugnant, then it is hard to see that this specified version should not be repugnant 

9 

as well. But in that case Parfit’s diagnosis will not do. The repugnance of the 
conclusion is not a result of the disappearance of the best things in life: roller- 
coaster lives may well contain these sorts of values. (Note that the conclusion that 
an enormous population of such lives should be preferable to the smaller high- 

quality population does not follow from a principle like the impersonal total view. 

10 

However, what I am considering here is only the question about the diagnosis). 

Another proposal might be to contend that the repugnance of the 
Repugnant Conclusion is related to the fact that a loss in quality can be made up for 
by a gain in quantity. To compensate for such a loss by the addition of a number of 
worse lives is morally unacceptable; and this is so independently of what these lives 
are like. All that matters is the comparative aspect that they are worse than lives in 
the less populous population. If this is so, it follows that our apprehension of what a 
life barely worth living is like cannot be relevant. However, though it is clear that 
intuitions might differ on this matter, it strikes me that this diagnosis is too broad. 
Imagine a population of people who all are very well off and another larger 
population of people leading lives almost equally well off Would it be repugnant to 
hold that the latter scenario constitutes the morally preferable alternative? Not in my 
view. In fact, I tend to believe that the latter alternative is preferable: more people 
get an opportunity to experience very good lives. But, if that is so, would the 
addition of further qualifications work any better? 
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The most obvious conjecture, as I see it, would be to contend that, even 
though it is not genuinely repugnant to allow smaller losses in quality to be 
compensated for be an increase in quantity, it is nevertheless repugnant to allow 
major losses to be compensated in this way. Perhaps this is what Arrhenius has in 
mind when he claims that “[t]he unacceptability of the Repugnant Conclusion arises 
from the fact that any population with very high welfare is worse than some 
population with very low welfare” (Arrhenius 2000, p. 150). If this is not meant 
merely as an objection against any compensations for losses in quality no matter 
how small, then the important aspect to the claim may be that the lives differ 
significantly in welfare: it is a major loss that would have to be compensated for by 
a gain in quantity. However, neither will this proposal do. Suppose that a moral 
principle implies: for any population of at least ten billion people all with a very 
high quality of life there is a much larger population whose existence would be 
better, even though its members have lives like most readers of this article. 
Assuming that there is a significant difference between the happiness people 
experience in the compared populations, is this conclusion repugnant? Once again 
intuitions might differ at this point but, even if the conclusion does not strike one as 
attractive, I find it hard to see that we are here faced with something that is morally 
repugnant. Thus, in sum it does not seem reasonable to believe that the repugnance 
of the Repugnant Conclusion has nothing to do with our idea of what a life barely 
worth living is like. On the contrary, if one shares my intuition in the final example, 
then it follows that what matters is precisely what a life barely worth living is like." 

7. CONCLUSION 

In the previous sections, I have tried to answer a number of objections which 
have or can be raised against the view that the Repugnant Conclusion is 
not repugnant. However, it should be clear by now that, once we engage in these 
sorts of consideration, there are reasons to tread cautiously. Firstly, the extent 
to which the different assumptions in the considerations are plausible is not very 
clear. For instance, we might try to clarify what a life barely worth living 
is like by comparing it to a normal privileged life. But it is not very clear how 
large difference in life quality an epithet such as “normal privileged” allows for. 
That is, whether diversity in attitudes to a life barely worth living simply reflects 
differences in the quality of the lives led by participants in the discussion. 
Moreover, the degree to which our judgements might vary due to difference 
in nature - i.e. whether one is prone to focus on what is good or bad in life - is 
also far from clear. Secondly, the literature clearly indicates that intuitions in 
these sorts of consideration differ from person to person. Thus, there is reason 
to hesitate when it comes to the step from intuitions to generalized judgements. 
Finally, the main strategy in the way the different objections have been answered 
has been to show that the intuitive judgments in several cases are misguided 
or deluded. If this is correct, it indicates that the Repugnant Conclusion is 
not a conclusion which is very well suited for the kind of test against 
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intuitions which is usually the core of reductio reasoning in ethics. However, though 
I believe that the previous considerations do not validate a strong proof-like 
conclusion, it nevertheless seems to me that the most plausible view on the matter is 
that a life barely worth living is not one which in daily life differs much from a 
privileged life, and that the Repugnant Conclusion consequently does not constitute 
the kind of problem which most theorists have been inclined to believe. 
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NOTES 



See Ryberg, J. (1996a). 

2 

Hudson, L. D. (1987, 51, p. 1349. In fairness to Hudson it should be mentioned that he also underlines 
that these people are just well enough off not to be miserable. However, it is not clear to me that this 
condition goes hand-in-hand with the claim that this is life in which one does nothing except struggle for 
bare subsistence 

3 

One carrot a day is not a dramatic change of a usual diet; however, over tens years this amounts to more 
than 1 ton of carrots: the force of iterated additions should not be underestimated. 

must admit that my view may be vulnerable to the objection that it is deluded by the fact that we do not 
comprehend total sums of happiness very well. However, though there is something to this objection, I 
cannot help feeling that the Repugnant Conclusion has lost its bite if the picture of a life barely worth 
living is correct. In this connection it is worth noticing that the general impression seems to be that a life 
barely worth living is significantly different also at a daily level. 

5 

Quoted from Edwards, P.: “The Meaning and Value of Life”, in Klemke, E. D.: 1981, The Meaning of 
Life, United States of America: Oxford University Press, p. 123. 

^The latter premise - that we would still lead a worthwhile life - would certainly be questionable if we 
imagine, for instance, that we got a serious and very painful disease. But if we imagine something less 
serious, such as the loss of a limb, then the latter premise might be true; however, a problem may now be 
located in the former premise: our life may not, once the transition period is over, be deprived at all. 

7 

See, for instance, Edwards, P., “The meaning and value of life”, op. cit. note 1 1, p. 1 19ff. 

8 

The extent to which this sort of thought experiment makes sense is nicely discussed by Heyd, D. (1983) 
note 12. 

9 

Unless, of course, if one holds that this conclusion and the Repugnant Conclusion are repugnant for 

different reasons. But this answer is hardly acceptable. 

10 

See also Ryberg, J. (1996b). 

**It should be underlined that my claim is obviously not simply that there is nothing repugnant in the 
existence of a large population of lives barely worth living. But rather that what seems repugnant about 
the Repugnant Conclusion is that a decrease in average happiness is compensated for by an addition of 
what we take to be low-quality lives. Therefore, if our understanding of what such lives are like is flawed, 
this affects our judgement of the repugnance of the conclusion. Thus, it is not a mere coincidence that 
Parfit did not merely claim that lives in the more populous outcome are worse than the lives led in the 
smaller population, but specifically pointed out that the former lives are barely worth living. 
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DEREK PAREIT 



POSTSCRIPT 



The reasoning in this anthology shows how hard it is to form acceptable theories in 
cases that involve different numbers of people. That's highly important. And it gives 
us ground for worry about our appeal to particular theories in the other two kinds of 
case: those which involve the same numbers, in the different outcomes, though these 
are not all the same people, and those which do involve all and only the same 
people. But there is still a clear distinction between these three kinds of case. And 
there may be some hope of 'quarantining' the impossibility, and the resulting 
scepticism, to Different Number Choices. 

Her's a partial analogy, which may be worth mentioning. It's very difficult 
to formulate acceptable welfarist theories that could apply to cases that involve 
infinite quantities of such things as suffering and happiness. That's a worry, but it 
doesn't undermine our confidence in the theories that can handle cases with only 
finite quantities. 
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